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Tue Residency at Mustaphabad, 
which was now to become the scene 
of an eventful episode in the history 
of the Great Mutiny, stood, as has 
already been explained, in a park 
of about fifty acres, surrounded by 
astrong brick wall, stuccoed white, 
and about five feet high. On the 
east side this boundary was distant 
about a hundred and fifty yards from 
the house; and immediately within 
the wall, and exactly east of the 
main building, was Captain Spar- 
row’s house—or, as it was generally 
called, the Lodge,—the wall at this 
point being indented, and projecting 
into the outer road, so that the back 
wall of the house was without the 
general line of the boundary wall. 
The carriage entrance was about 
fifty yards to the north of Sparrow’s 
house, There was no gate here, but 
only an opening in the wall about 
twenty feet wide, whence the road 
led by a slight sweep up to thte 
portico on the north -side of the 
house; a rough barricade of carts 
and carriages removed from their 
axles had been placed in this gap. 
Fifty yards more to the north came 
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the end wall of the stables, which 
ran along the enclosure, their back 
wall corresponding with it, the open 
front of the stalls facing the park. . 
In continuation of the stables was 
the range of servants’ huts, also run- 
ning along the wall and extending 
up to the north-east corner of it. 
The north wall was distant about 
two hundred and fifty yards from 
the house, and three hundred yards 
long. The west wall met the north 
wall at an obtuse angle, and ran ob- 
liquely to meet the west end of the 
south wall, which Jatter was more 
than a quarter of a mile long, and 
nearly three hundred yards from the 
south side of the buildings. Thus 
three sides of the park boundary 
were parallel to the house, and the 
fourth inclined to it,—the whole 
enclosure forming a trapezoid, the 
triangular portion of which was oc- 
cupied by the vegetable and fruit 
garden, This garden was separated 
from the lawn, at the distance of 
some fifty yards from the. house, by 
a thick hedge. Outside the park 
wall on the east side ran the road 
from cantonments to the city, about 
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three quarters of a mile off, travers- 
ing the plain on which stood the 
court-house, rasichtgga te by a grove 
Opposite Spar- 


of scattered tree 
‘the other side of 


row’s house on 


this road, was a village surrounded 


by a wud wall. On the other three 
sides the park was surrounded by 
fields, at this season bare of crops. 
A line of well-grown trees ran along 
the wall on all sides; the park itself 
was dotted with timber and laid out 
with grass, the turf being at this 
season of the year as hard as the 
roads and of a bright red colour. 
The garden, on the west side of the 
park, was thickly planted with 
bushes and fruit-trees. 

The building itself has already 
been described in general terms. 
It was a very large rectangular block, 
substantially built of brick without 
regard to economy in the thick- 
ness of the walls, stuecoed red out- 
side, flat-roofed, one storey high, 
with the floor raised about five feet 
from the ground. The portico was 
on the north side, and from under- 
neath it a flight of broad steps gave 
access to the house, the centre rooms 
of which consisted of an anteroom, 
dining-room, drawing-room, and 
billiard-room, leading in order from 
one to the other, all very lofty and 
spacious, and communicating by two 
large folding-doors in each wall. 
On the left or east of the landing- 
place was a sort of pantry, and store- 
room, used to heat the dishes 
brought from the distant cook-house 
before dinner; and on the right a 
guard-room, communicating with the 
top of the steps, and in which also 
was the staircase to the roof. Next 
to these four public rooms on the 
west side was a suite of four large 
used in ordinary times as 
the Commissioner’s private office 
and dressing-room, his wife’s bed- 
room, her boudoir, and her maid’s 
room,communicating with each other 
and with the public rooms by fold- 


rooms, 
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A similar suite of four 
rooms, one of which was used as an 
office and occasional dining-room, 
the other three being usually re- 
served for guests, was on the east 
side. Outside these two suites of 
rooms were wide and lofty ver- 
andas, supported on __ substantial 
pillars, extending along the east 
and west sides, and terminated by 
bathing-rooms which projected into 
them at the four corners. There 
was a similar veranda on the south, 
outside the billiard-room. Part of 
the middle of the east veranda was 
also occupied by bath-rooms attached 
to the guest-chambers. The centre 
rooms were somewhat higher than 
the outer, and were lighted when the 
doors were closed by rectangular cler- 
estory windows. The outer rooms, 
again, were higher than the veranda, 
and were lighted in the same way. 
South of the house, and about 
thirty yards from it, was the bath- 
house—a rectangular building con- 
taining a swimming-bath ‘about 
thirty feet long by twenty broad, 
enclosed on all “sides by a wide plat- 
form, raised a few inches above 
the level of the water. The roof 
was supported partly on_ pillars 
which ran round the edge of the 
bath, and externally by a_ wall 
resting on brick arches which ex- 
tended round the building on the 
outer edge of the platform; the 
spaces between the arches had been 
filled up with a brick wall seven 
feet high for the sake of privacy, 
leaving the space above open for 
circulation of air. The bath was 
supplied with water from a well ad- 
jacent to it on the south, worked 
ordinarily by bullocks and a Persian 
wheel. The platform of the bath- 
house was four feet above the 
ground, and was approached by 
flight of steps on its north side, op- 
posite the billiard-room veranda. 
Such was the building which was 
now to be defended. Large, airy, 


ing-doors. 
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and massive, and standing in its own 
grounds at a distance from other 
houses, one better adapted for de- 
fence could not have been found in 
India; and although the additional 
works improvised in the emergency 
were of a very simple kind, consisting 
mainly of the sandbag wall, which, 
as already described, had been 
erected round the outer edge of the 
verandas, the building presented 

formidable obstacle against the at- 
tack of any enemy unprovided with 
guns. This sandbag parapet had 
been made seven feet high, with 
loopholes at a height of six feet 
from the ground. The portico had 
been enclosed in the same way, and 
gave a partial flanking defence to 
the north side of the building, while 
on the south side a similar advan- 
tage was more effectually given by 
the detached bath - house. Here 
no sandbag parapet was needed, 
the building being surrounded ex- 
ternally by a bullet-proof wall to 
the height of seven feet, in which 
loopholes had now been driven, 
while a sandbag parapet, erected on 
the circular rim of the well attached 
to the bath, brought this all-im- 
portant element of the supplies 
within the line of defence. A 
trench of communication had been 
dug between the two buildings, 
the earth from which had been 
thrown up as a parapet on either 
side, but progress had been slow in 
the hard soil, and the trench was 
but a shellow one, forming imper- 
fect cover. An opening left i in the 
rampart of the south veranda gave 
access to this trench, a lane of 
sandbags leading to it down the 
steps. The landing at the top of 
the north flight of steps was also 
protected by a parapet, so as to 
cover the entrance to the guard and 
store rooms, an opening being left 
to give access to the portico. This 
completed the defenders’ works, 
save that such of the numerous 


massive folding-doors as were not 
needed for communication about the 
building, and which usually stood 
open (privacy being secured by light 
hanging screens and curtains), were 
closed for the occasion. The strength 
of the building as thus set out was 
evidenced by “the cautious manner 
in which the assailants had begun 
their attack. 

The persons who had taken re- 
fuge in the building, and composed 
its garrison, were as follows :— 

1°. Falkland, Sparrow, and two 
East Indian clerks belonging to the 
Residency office. To these must 
be added the American missionary, 
Mr. Jabez P. Hodder. ‘This gentle- 
man had been deaf to all the en- 
treaties made him on the outbreak 
to leave the Mission-house, which 
was in the heart of the city, and his 
wife had refused to leave her hus- 
band ; and they had held their ground 
at the Mission until the émezte in 
the city of the day before, when 
some of his native catechists had 
sarried him and his wife away almost 
by force, till they fell in with Falk- 
land’s party returning from their 
a errand, and committed the 

teadfast pair to his charge. 

2°. Brigadier Polwheedle, Captain 
Buxey, and Major Peart from the 
cantonment statl, and a Mr. Layton, 
who kept a general store in canton- 
ments, 

3°. Major Dumble and eight of- 
ficers 76th N.L ; 

4°, Seven officers 80th N.I. 

5°. Two officers 82d N.L, the 
survivors from the massacre of that 
regiment. 

Drs. Maxwell, Residency sur- 
geon, and Grumbull of the 76th N.L 

Total, thirty Europeans, of whom, 
however, the brigadier was not effec- 
tive for work, 

Of native combatants there were 
— the Commissioner’s jemadar, 
Ameer Khan, and four orderlies, 
and the seventeen faithful sepoys 
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of the 76th, or twenty-two in all. 
Thus there were fifty-one effective 
combatants altogwethe R 
Six of the Commissioner’s §ser- 
yants. including his old butler, were 
present of those who had pro- 
mised to stay, and one native groom 
had been retained in charge of the 
horses picketed under the portico. 

The women were—Mrs. Falkland, 
Justine, Mrs. Polwheedle, Mrs. and 
Miss Peart, Mrs. Hodder, Mrs. O’ Hal- 
loran, the newly-made widow of the 
unfortunate bazaar-sergeant, and Mrs. 
De Souza, the wife of one of Falk- 
land’s clerks. There were also Mrs. 
O’Halloran’s two children. The 
only native female of the party was 
Olivia’s ayah. 

Altogether seventy souls were col- 
lected within the building. 

Hitherto there had seemed to 
many of the European members of 
the community thus strangely col- 
lected together, a sort of unreality 
in the situation. They had heard 
of bloodshed and massacres in other 
places, but so far they had gone 
through no experience of actual 
violence. Even when they escaped 
from the cantonments, the flight 
took place at night; and although 
firme could be heard, they had seen 
no enemy, and were not actually 
molested. Since that time, although 
they had been huddled together 
in this enforeed companionship, 
evervthing without had seemed 
perfectly quiet, and, save for their 

disordered appearance, there 
Was no sign of outrage or rebellion. 
Only last evening when they were 
strolline round the house in the 
dusk, to get a breath of fresh air, 
the park presented a scene of perfect 
peace and quict, even the ordinary 
traffic on the road outside being 

p Possibly, then, to some 
of the p: rty it may have seemed as 
t had taken place in 

' the country was a 
7 else that a special 


suspended. 
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good-fortune attended them, and 
that the worst in store for themselves 
would be the burden of a day 
or two passed in this way, in dis- 
comfort and on their guard, until 
the expected relief should arrive. 
But now, as the sound of rapid 
firing suddenly broke out around, 
and the quick patter of the bullets 
could be heard against the walls, 
the truth dawned upon these poor 
women that no special providence 
would shield them from the same 
horrors as had overtaken so many 
of their friends and fellow-country- 
women. For them, too, awful mo- 
ments had come, when they were 
called on to face battle and murder 
and sudden death; and some of 
them, as they stood trembling in 
the great dining-room, might well 
think that the enemy were upon 
them, and their last moment had 
come, as they heard the tramp of 
feet hurrying up the stone stairs 
and into the outer hall. 

It was the body of the garrison 
returning from the outside, and 
who now passed by them swiftly to 
reinforce their respective posts, giv- 
ing as they went by in their excite- 
ment a hurried word or two of 
encouragement. 

Every man’s place had been as- 
signed to him beforehand, and with- 
in a few seconds after the re-entry 
of the picket, the garrison was dis- 
tributed in the appointed order, 
awaiting the attack. 

The distribution of that force 
had been arranged as follows :— 

The main guard of six Europeans 
and six sepoys was established in 
the portico under command of Cap- 
tain Braddon. Major Passey com- 
manded the bath-house picket, con- 
sisting of four Europeans and four 
natives. A party of four Europeans 
and three natives was posted in the 
east veranda, under Captain Under- 
wood, the senior officer of the 80th; 
and another of the same strength, 
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under ‘Major Peart, in the west. 
Dumble, Buxey, and two other Euro- 
peans, with the two doctors and five 
sepoys, formed a reserve to reinforce 
whatever part might be necessary. 
This reserve was stationed in the 
anteroom or entrance-hall. 

Yorke was attached to Falkland 
as his staff officer, but his post when 


CHAPTER 


The different parties were now at 
their posts watching through their 
loopholes the fire of the enemy, 
which as yet had not’ been returned, 
for all that could be seen was the 
head and shoulders of an occasional 
sepoy, rising up for a moment from 
behind the wall to deliver his fire, 
and then crouching down again. 

Meanwhile the ladies remained 
in the dining-room, where also 
was the brigadier on a sofa, in a 
state of expectancy. None of them 
felt as if the state of tension could 
last, or as if it were worth while 
moving from their places for the 
present. Thus they waited for 
the sound of the assault, which 
every moment they thought must 
be made. And here, surrounded by 
outer walls and the blockaded ver- 
anda, the firing made but little 
noise, 

Presently there was a crash of 
glass from a picture frame hanging 
against the wall. A bullet, aimed 
too high, passing over the sandbag 
rampart in the veranda, had come 
through the outer room and Jodged 
in the dining-room wall, piercing 
the head of one of Landseer’s stags 
on the way. 

The ladies started up, all but 
Olivia, who kept her seat, though 
pale, and some one gave a little 
seream. 

Just then Falkland looked into 
the room. “Ha,” said he, “we 
forgot the pictures; we must have 
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not required in that capacity was in 
the western veranda; and his heart 
beat high with excitement as he 
thought that his share in the struggle 
was, as it were, to guard Olivia’s 
own room. 

Falkland; also kept his jemadar 
unattached, in personal attendance 
on himself. 


XXV. 


them down, or the place will be 
glass. You 
my 


Pm 
ul 


covered with broken 
are not frightened, love, are 
you?” he said, taking the hand of 
Olivia, who had gone to meet hin, 
between his own, and stroking it 
fondly, while he looked down on 
her with a gentle smile. ‘“ You see, 
as long as the bullets go up here, 
you are in no danger.” 

‘ Not afraid, except for you,” she 
replied, laying her disengaged hand 
on his arm, while the large eyes 
looked up wistfully from the pale 
face. “Oh, Robert dear! pray be 
careful of yourself; Mr. Yorke has 
been telling me of the risk you ran 
just now. I don’t want to be self- 
ish, but think how much to ail of 
us depends on you.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my child 
said her husband, smiling again, 
and patting her on the shoulder ; “ it 
was necessary to show these scoun- 
drels that we were not afraid of 
them; but now that we are all safe 
inside, I am going to set an example 
of caution to everybody.” 

“ But cannot we women be of some 
use? It is dreadful being made to 
sit here doing nothing. Cannot 
we help to load your rifles, or some- 
thing of that sort ?” 

“ Better keep here awhile. I 
am in hopes the rogues will take 
themselves off in an hour or two, 
when they see there is nothing to 
be Ot by stopping.” 

* Hark ! what is 


” 
’ 


that?” cried 
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Olivia, starting, as a sharp crack 
was heard outside. 

«Our fellows opening fire,” said 
her husband. “ You will soon get 
accustomed to the noise. I have 
told them only to fire, sir,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the brigadier, 
“when they see a chance of doing 
execution; that is in accordance 
with your wishes, I believe :” and 
so saying, he hastened away. 

Strict orders had been given to 
the garrison to be careful of their 
ammunition, which was limited, 
and not to fire unless with a chance 
of doing execution, and, so far, not 
a shot had been returned to the 
continued but harmless fusilade 
directed at the building. Some of 
the mutineers, emboldened at this, 
had jumped over the wall and taken 
shelter behind the trees, thus getting 
afew yards nearer to the building, 
from which position they could aim 
more leisurely. 

“Here is a case within the 
colonel’s orders,” said Passey, who 
commanded the bath-house picket, 
as from a loophole in that building 
asepoy could be seen distinctly, re- 
loading his musket, hidden by the 
trunk of the tree from the main 
building, but exposed to view from 
this projecting angle. “ Now M‘In- 
tyre, you are a dead hand at an 
antelope ranning, I know ; see if you 
can’t hit a pandy standing. Here’s 
one of old Cunningham’s Westley 
Richards; vou shall have the first 
shot.” : 

The subaltern, who was standing 
on an empty beer-chest placed 
against the wall, took the rifle 
which Passey handed to him, and 
aimed through a loophole, the others 
watching the result through other 
loopholes. 

M‘Intyre fired; the sepoy stag- 
gered and fell. 

* Well done !” cried P assey, get- 
ting on the box to look out; «“ you 
have drawn first blood. The beg- 


gars will be a little more cautious 
about showing themselves now, I 
expect.” 

“ That rifle shoots the least thing 
too high,” said M‘Intyre, returning 
the weapon and resuming his own. 
“JT aimed at the fellow’s stomach, 
but I think I hit him through the 
heart. I'll try my own next time, 
major, if you please.” 

“ Here they come on our side,” 
said Egan to Yorke, as the two, 
also mounted on empty boxes, 
stood looking through the loop- 
holes of the west veranda. 

“T see the bushes moving, but I 
can’t see any fellows.” 

“You can hear them," at” any 
rate,” said the other, as the bullets 
lodged in the sandbags with a thud, 
or, passing over their. heads, rattled 
against the back wall of the ver- 
anda. 

Indeed, the garden seemed to be 
now full of men, who kept up a 
continuous but ill-directed fire 
against the building. 

« The fellows fit more like Red 
Indians than respectable sepoys,” 
observed Mr. Egan ; “ however, they 
are sure to give us a chance before 
long.” 

Presently he fired.} {*« Look here, 
Yorke !” he cried ; “ come here if you 
want to see one of the noble enemy. 
Do you see a pair of legs just by 
that plantain-tree ? That’s all T 
could see; but I aimed where I 
thought the body must be, and the 
legs haven’t moved since. See, they 
are dragging the body away. I 
must have another go at them,” and 
he fired again,‘and the shot ap- 
peared to take effect, for the drag- 
ging operation ceased. 

Thus the affair went on, a scram- 
bling fusilade kept up by the assail- 
ants, the garrison only returning 
the fire when there was a fair chance 
of doing execution, A man climb- 
ing over the wall too deliberately, 
fell headlong from the top under 
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M‘Intyre’s unerring aim; and the 
same marksman had sent a shot 
into a group of men standing in 
front of the court-house, a distance 
of nearly four hundred yards, laying 
one low and dispersing the rest. 
Two or three of the party which 
now occupied Sparrow’s house had 
been seen to fall; Braddon, from 
the main picket, had shot two. 
Yorke, also, had made his first hit ; 
a man moving from one bush to 
another, musket in hand, stooping 
as he went, but still exposing him- 
self, fell prone at Yorke’s fire, and 
erawled away slowly, and the young 
man felt half savage and half sick 
at the result of his shot. His ideal 
of war had been associated with 
taking life in the abstract only, and 
the first actual taste of blood, albeit 
of a would-be murderer’s, caused a 
sickening sensation, which, how- 
ever, yielded to excitement, 
and the love of killing inherent in 
mankind. And now a_ couple 
of good shots sent up to the roof 
did some damage before the as- 
sailants in the garden, thus laid 
open to view, had time to withdraw 
more under cover. Altogether, 
when Falkland went the rounds, 
fifteen or sixteen of the enemy had 
been distinctly accounted for, but 
no one of the garrison had been 
touched. 

These losses made the rebels more 
wary. The party which bad occu- 
pied the ‘garden retired to a safe 
distance, and the fire of all sides 
sensibly abated, , 

“T begin to feel like grub,” said 
Mr. Egan to his comrades , after a 
time. “This is an exciting if not 
a very dangerous occupation, and 
makes one peckish,not to say thirsty. 
I feel as if I could dispose of any 
quantity of pegs if they were to be 
had. | wonder what time it is. 
By Jove !” he continued, pulling out 
his watch—* fancy, it’s only eight 
o'clock!” And in truth, although 


soon 
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the garrison seemed to have been 
undergoing an interminable siege, 
the day had sec arcely begun. 

Shortly after this, breakfast was 
served—tea, hot ¢ akes of unleavened 
bread (the Indian chupattees), and 
stew with rice. The pantry by the 
portico served as the kitchen, and 
for occupation by the servants, while 
that opposite it was appropriated to 
the sepoys, who cooked for then- 
The flour and grain had been 
stored in the northeast spare room, 
while the Commissioner’s stock of 
sheep and poultry had been penned 
in a part of the platform of the bath- 
house. The ladies and the reserve 
took their meal in the dining-room ; 
the different guards each furnished 
a detail of one of their number to re- 
ceive their portion, except that sta- 
tioned in the bath-house, which had 
been supplied with a day’s provi- 
sions and a native servant to cook; 
for the trench leading to it afforded 
but imperfect cover, and Falkland 
would allow no one, except to con- 
vey orders, to go to and fro. 

Various weak points in the sand- 
bag parapet had been discovered, 
especially where it joined the round 
pillars of the veranda, at which 
points two or three bullets had 
found entrance. These were made 
good, with eager zeal, and then the 
garrison awaited patiently the next 
movement of the enemy, one mem- 
ber of each picket, mounted on a 
box, keeping a lookout through a 
loophole, while the others sat, arms 
in hand below. 

As the sun mounted into the sky, 
the heat became fiercer than ever. 
The rainy season was approaching, 
and the high winds of the Indian 
summer had ceased, but not much 
air could find its way through the 
barrier, although many of the doors 
were open. In ordinary times it 
would have been declared impossible 
for Europeans to support such heat 
without punkahs, but now it was 
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unnoticed. The ladies fanned them- 
selves, the gentlemen wiped their 
faces. All were composed, but no 
one discussed the future. 

The heat had the good effect of 
quieting the enemy. Towards noon 
the firing ceased entirely, and the 
first excitement of the defenders 
having passed over, they began to 
think about rest. A fourth part of 
each picket were allowed to leave 
their post at a time, to wash and 
dress; of the rest, apart were allowed 
to sleep in turn, which they did on 
cots brought into the verandas, or 
on blankets stretched on the pave- 
ment, while the remainder kept a 
look-out. But none of the enemy 
could be seen stirring. At one 
o'clock dinner was supplied, flour- 
cakes, and stew and rice as before, 
with a bottle of beer between every 
two persons, The sepoys, going off 
duty by turns, cooked their single 
meal of coarse wheat cakes, which 
they devoured in silence, sitting 
gravely on their hams and stripped 
to their waist, taking afterwards a 
long draught of water from the 
separate store they had previously 
themselves drawn from the well, for 
to drink water obtained in any other 
way would have been pollution ; and 
then passing round the “ hubble- 
bubble” or simple hookah for each 
to take a whiff. 

Then Colonel Falkland, who had 
hardly had a minute’s rest since the 
outbreak, fell asleep on a couch in 
the drawing-room, and slept till 
evening, his wife sitting by him and 
keeping the flies off his face with a 
brush of peacock’s feathers ; while 
Miss Peart took the children into a 
side-room to prevent their disturb- 
ing him, and made them some little 
tag dolls to play with—for poor Mrs. 
O'Halloran seemed bewildered with 
the situation, and sat, for the most 
part, fanning herself silently. 

Towards evening the firing was 
suddenly resumed, waking Falkland 


and other sleepers. One of the 
bath-house guard had incantiously 
exposed himself in passing through 
the covered way, by standing on the 
edge of the trench to take a look 
at the situation, with the parapet 
scarcely covering his knees, and had 
drawn a fire which showed that the 
assailants were still in force; but it 
slackened after a few minutes, and 
then stopped. 

At sunset another meal was served 
out. 

“ We have come out to see if we 
van get a little cool air,” said Olivia, 
appearing with Miss Peart in the 
western veranda after the hasty 
meal was ended; for by this time 
the restrictions on the movement of 
the ladies had been tacitly abandon- 
ed, and they went about the build- 
ing at pleasure : “ these centre rooms 
are getting to be almost unbearable, 
and I think they are worse now 
than during the day, because one 
expects to be a little cooler in the 
evening.” 

“This veranda is hardly any 
better, I am afraid,” said Yorke, 
rising from the empty beer-chest on 
which he had been sitting, and 
which did duty for a banquette, 
“for it has had all the afternoon sun 
upon it. Why not go on the top of 
the house for a bit, as soon as it is 
dark, and get some fresh air? You 
will be perfectly safe there, if you 
keep to the centre, and don’t go 
near the edge.” 

“That would be nice, indeed; I 
will go and see if Colonel Falkland 
will allow it.” And the ladies with- 
drew presently from Yorke’s post, 
not to be seen again that evening, 
for the roof was found to be so cool 
by comparison, that Falkland had 
shawls and bedding taken up, and 
the ladies passed the night there, 
quite unnoticed by the enemy. 

With many the coming darkness 
was looked forward to with dread, 
as the enemy might be expected 
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engineering and that sort of thing, 
Arty, I know,” said Spragge, who 
had just entered the smaller build- 
ing, bringing a bag of flour for the 
day’s rations to his friend ; “ but you 
haven’t made allowance for a fellow 
of my inches. Just look at this,” 
he continued, holding up his pith 
helmet, in the top of which were a 
couple of round holes; “ precious 
lucky my poor old nut was a little 
lower down, wasn’t it? I don’t 
want to give Johnny Raugh a step 
just yet.” 

“ Pandy is quick to take a hint,” 
said Falkland to his aide, “and we 
could not prevent their making 
sandbags, as long as there is any 
cloth left in the country. But we 
must try if we can’t manage to control 
their spirits a bit.” And returning to 
the main building, he collected about 
a dozen of the best shots on the east 
side, with orders to select each a 
loophole in Sparrow’s house, and 
to aim carefully as soon as it should 
be occupied, and then sent Yorke 
to creep along the covered-way, on 
his knees, holding up his hat on 
a stick just above cover. The ruse 
succeeded perfectly. In a few 
seconds the hat was observed; mus- 
kets protruded from every loophole 
on the other side, and a sharp fire 
was opened on the moving object. 
The riflemen fired in return, and as 
the fire of the enemy was imme- 
diately checked, some execution 
might be inferred ; after this ma- 
neuvre the enemy became more 
cautious. ‘Towards noon the drop- 
ping fire which followed this affair 
slackened, and was followed by a 
time of perfect quiet, as on the 
previous day. 


The second day of the siege ; and 
it seemed as if they had been shut 
up for a month. To the first ex- 
citement there now succeeded the 
monotonous discharge of the pre- 
scribed routine. The great event 
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was to be off duty at meal-time, so 
as to be able to meet the delegates 
from other pickets, and compare 
notes. The ladies had now taken 
on themselves the office of bringing 
their meals to those on duty ; and 
Yorke and the others in the west 
veranda had the happiness of re. 
ceiving their plates of curry and 
damper from Olivia’s hands, which 
the young man would fain have 
kissed with gratitude as he relieved 
them of their burden. Seen under 
the aspect of this crisis, she no longer 
seemed to be a wife, This must 
be a dream, thought the young 
man; she is more like an angel 
than a being of this world; no 
harm can come near her; and he 
felt quite happy at his post. 

Most of the officers bathed in the 
bath, two at a time, and with orders 
not to splash or make a noise. The 
billiard-table also was frequented: 
and some cards had _ been hunted 
up, and a party sat down to whist. 
But the cards curled up with the 
heat, and got dirty and dusty, 
and the game was soon dropped. 
Moreover, Olivia, remembering that 
her father had left some cheroots be- 
hind him—Falkland did not smoke 
—had unpacked and made over the 
precious windfall to Buxey, who 
had taken charge of the commis- 
sariat; and Buxey served out two 
cheroots a-day to each person—a No 
2 after dinner, and a No, 1 in the 
evening. They were very good: 
and never were cigars more appre- 
ciated, or smoked more completely 
to the end. 

By tacit consent the question was 
avoided, how long the blockade 
would last, or what would be the 
end of it; but Buxey said there 
was a capital stock of provisions. 
No one, however, but Falkland 
knew what was the state of the 
ammunition. This was stored 1 
an underground chamber, construct 
ed by the architect of the Residency 
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as a retreat for the hot season, ac- 
cording to a mode of bi uilding not 
unfrequent in the early days of 
Anglo-Indians, but which had never 
heen used for that purpose. 

One thing especially which impart- 
ed- spirit and confidence to the garri- 
son was the bearing of the native por- 
tion of it. Falkland’s determination 
to trust these men had been viewed 
by sever: al with alarm in the begin- 
ning, lest the defence should be 
undermined by sudden treachery 
within, Captain Sparrow had been 
very free his criticism to all who 
would listen to him on the fool- 
hardy rashness of his chief; and 
Mrs. Polwheedle had tried in vain 
to persuade the brigadier to insist 
on the sepoys being kept together 
in the portico outs ide the building, 
instead of being distributed about 
it, and had spent a good deal of her 
time at first in watching their de- 
portment. If a sepoy looked grave, 
he was meditating desertion ; if he 
laughed—and most of them seemed 
now in capital spirits— he was 
thuckling over some plot in con- 
templation ; arespectful bearing was 
set down to cringing, the crouching 
of the tiger before its spring ; and 
if any one seemed more free in 
manner than usual, the villain was 
chuckling in his insolence over the 
prospect of having the sahibs in his 
power. But the most timid or sus- 
picious could no longerwithhold their 
confidence, on seeing how heartily 
their dark-coloured allies had thrown 
themselves i into the spirit of the de- 
fence. Had the enemy been their 
bitterest natural foe instead of the 
comrades of a lifetime, they could not 
have shown a greater als crity in the 
play of sharpshooting; the difti- 
culty was to make them husband 
their ammunition. Two of the 
aepoys who proved to be good shots 
had been supplied with rifles, and 
Falkland’s jemadar had come to be 
regarded as next to M‘Intyre the 


I expect.” 


marksman of the garrison. The 
six servants, too, did their duty with 
perfect sang froid; and the ayah 
was ready at all times to brush any 
lady’s hair, as well as that of her 
mistress. 

“ Pandy seems to have had 
enough of it for the present,” ob- 
served Braddon between the puffs 
of his cigar to the little party as- 
sembled that evening in the portico, 
which post he commanded; and as 
he spoke the silence was unbroken 
by any firing ; nor, looking through 
the loopholes, was there an enemy 
to be seen in any direction. 

“TI calculate we have accounted 
for at least thirty of them,” remarked 
Mr. Hodder, the missionary, who 
wore a black alpaca coat and trousers, 
as the symbol of his calling, but had 
been doing active duty as a sharp- 
shooter, and now sat on a cot, 
smoking, with a repeating rifle on 
his knees: ; “say thirty, besides spec- 
ulating on the parties who have 
not been marked down; at least as 
many more, I’ll bet. The remainder 
perhaps have taken the hint and 
gone to their own place too.” 

“That still leaves two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy pandies 
unaccounted for,” said Sparrow, who 
from the first had maintained a con- 
sistently doleful appearance, “ be- 
sides all the blackguards in the city, 
whom the Commissioner so wisely 
provided with arms two days ago. 
They won’t be so easily choked off, 
take my word for it. This silence 
means some new mischief, you may 
depend.” 

“ Well, sir,’ replied Hodder, a 
little sallow man with a clear eye, and 
a face smooth save for a small light 
beard, “and if they do try any of 
their tricks, the sooner they do it 
the better ; I guess we are ready for 
them; we know a thing or two; and 
we shall give them a warm welcome, 
And Mr. Hodder tapped 
his repeater cheerfully, and indeed 
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his remarks only reflected the spirits 
of the garrison. The ease with 
which the enemy had been kept 
at bay, and their own immunity 
from any loss so far had given gen- 
eral confidence. Relief must come 
soon, and it would be easy to hold 
out for a long time in such a fortress 
as this, and against assailants so 
unenterprising. 

As soon as it was dark the ladies 
again ascended to the roof, and the 
night passed away in perfect quiet, 
save that about one o’clock, as Falk- 
land, who had got some sleep dur- 
ing the day, and spent the night on 
the alert, was going the round of 
the sentries, the officer who was 
posted in the covered way—a sentry 
had been stationed there each night, 
and the post was a favourite one, 
the open air being much cooler then 
the inside of the buildings—re- 
ported that he heard an unusual 
noise in the direction of the en- 
trance-gate, 

Falkland stopped to listen. There 
was certainly a sound as of the 
movement of men. He went to 
fetch Yorke and the jemadar, who 
were asleep in the west veranda, 
and they came back with him to 
the trench. 

Putting their ears to the ground, 
they could distinctly hear the sound. 

“They are doing something to 
the barricade,” said the jemadar to 
his master, in an undertone, in Hin- 
dustani ; “ shall I go and see what 
it is ?” 

Fora moment Falkland hesitated, 
Could the man be intending treach- 
ery ? 

Yorke seemed to divine the 
colonel’s thoughts, for he whispered, 
“ May I go with him, sir ?” 

But Falkland at once cast the 
unworthy suspicion from him. And 
after all, if any native wanted to 
desert, nothing was easier at any 
time of the night. 
told he might go, jumped over the 
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The man being - 


Sept. 


low parapet, and disappeared in the 
darkness. In about five minutes 
he returned. He had been down 
nearly to the gateway. The barri- 
cade which closed the entrance there 
had been made of some carts and 
carriages, including Falkland’s own 
barouche, taken off their axles and 
fastened together. Ameer Khan 
could not tell for certain what the 
enemy were about, but they ap- 
peared to be employed in remoy- 
ing it. 

Then Yorke obtained leave to go 
down and reconnoitre. The enemy 
had no sentries, and were so busily 
engaged on their work that he got 
within a few yards of them without 
being perceived. There was no 
moon, but the night was not dark, 
and lying down he watched their 
proceedings for some minutes. He 
could just make out some figures 
at work, and could hear the grind- 
ing noise of something being dragged 
along the gravel. They were evi- 
dently removing the different ob- 
stacles which composed the barri- 
cade, 

Looking round to his right the 
outline of Sparrow’s house stood 
out against the sky. From where 
he lay it was almost in his rear; he 
had been so intent on watching the 
barricade during his advance that 
he had not thought about the house 
and its occupants, and he shuddered 
for the moment to think how easily 
he might have been seen by them, 
and his retreat cut off. To be killed 
in open fight was a fate he was 
ready enough to meet; but to be 
murdered out there, without help, 
and without being able to sell his 
life, and no one knowing what had 
become of him,—what a horrid fate 
that would be! But the place 
seemed perfectly quiet, and dismis- 
sing his nervous fears, the young 
man walked stealthily towards the 
building. No one was stirring, and 
he advanced as far as the wall of 
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sandbags which the enemy had built 
up along the front of the house. 
This he found to be about ten feet 
distant from the edge of the ver- 
anda, and standing by the end of 
this rampart so that his body 
would not be distinguishable from 
it, he took a leisurely view of the 
place. The veranda seemed to be 
full of men, all fast asleep ; others 
lay on the gravel path between it 
and the rampart, one of them, witha 
calico wrapper over his head and 
shoulders, so close that Yorke could 
have kicked him with his foot, 
After watching the scene for a few 
seconds, till even in the darkness 
the whole grew clear, he stole back 
to the covered way to tell Falkland, 
anxiously awaiting his return, what 
he had seen. 

This removal of the barrier looked 
like mischief, and before the short 
June night had given way to the 
early dawn, the garrison was got 
under arms, and the captains of 
posts warned to be on the alert, 
while Falkland ascended with Yorke 
to the roof to reconnoitre. Mount- 
ing the staircase, they advanced to 
the edge of the eastern parapet. 
The stars were now disappearing, 
aud the line of park wall could just 
be distinguished here and there in 
the gaps between the trees, as well 
as the roof of Sparrow’s house. 

“Everything quiet,” observed 
Yorke, in a whisper; “ Pandy is not 
awake yet, any more than our own 
poor ladies,” glancing as he spoke 
backwards at the recumbent figures 
behind them, with rugs and shawls 
thrown over their dresses, most of 
them still asleep, while one or two, 
awakened by the footsteps, were 
sitting up leaning on their elbows, 
among these latter one whom his 
quick eye made out to be Olivia, 
and who, disengaging herself from 
the shawl thrown over her dress, 
was rising;,and coming towards 
them, 


“See, what is that?’ whispered 
Falkland, pointing across the park, 
“are not these men? Yes, I can 
make them out distinctly now; the 
ground behind the wall swarms 
with them, They mean mischief 
evidently ;’ and as he spoke, a 
number of figures in white could be 
seen in the twilight clambering over 
the wall and forming up on the 
inside, 

Falkland rushed down the stairs 
with Yorke at his heels, but just as 
he reached the bottom, he turned 
to the latter, and pointing upwards 
said, “Just run back and tell them 
all to lie down and keep under 
shelter till this business is over,” 

Yorke ran up again to the roof. 
The top of the staircase was near 
the edge, and coming out of it his 
attention was irresistibly caught by 
the sight which presented itself 
below. On all sides a swarm of 
sepoys, rushing out from cover, had 
surrounded the building, and halt- 
ing at about fifty paces opened fire 
upon it. They were dressed in 
white, with small skull-caps and 
bare legs. Some lay down as if 
skirmishing on parade, others stood 
boldly up on the lawn, reloading, or 
taking aim. The flashes of fire, 
bright in the grey twilight, seemed 
almost to encircle the building. 
And coming up the main road 
from the entrance-gate was a strong 
column with their arms at the 
shoulder, led by a native officer 
waving his sword. 

Yorke stood spell-bound for a 
moment watching the scene, till, 
becoming sensible that some one 
was standing close behind him, he 
turned round, It was Olivia. <A 
light scarf round her shoulders con- 
cealed the crumpled dress, but her 
long tresses had escaped from their 
bands and hung loosely over her 
shoulder. 

“ Ts this to be the end 2” she said, 
hardly looking at him, but gazing 
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with dilated eye, in which, however, 
there was no sign of fear, at the spec- 
tacle below. “ What can we women 
do to help ?” 

“ Nothing,” he returned, 
cept to keep out of fire. You 
really must,” he continued, in a 
pleading voice, for they had been 
observed on the roof, and the bullets 
began to whizz past them ; and then 
that she stood as if spell- 
bound, he suddenly seized her 
hands in his, and pressing her 
palms back on the wrists forced her 
to the ground. This was done in 
an instant. “I am only obeying 
orders,” he said, smiling, as he rose 
up and let go her hands; “ keep 
like this, quite flat, and you will be 
safe.” Then turning to ‘the others, 
who were now, some sitting, some 
standing, bewildered, he cried, 
“ Down, all of you, flat on your 
backs !” and then rushed down the 
stairs. 

Hurried though he was, the 
young man could not help being 
struck by the contrast between the 
scene within and that which he had 
just seen without; the crowd of 
sepoys pressing round the building, 

and the blaze of fire as seen in the 
oval morning air, the dark barri- 
caded portico below, with the 
handful of grimy-looking defenders 
in the sweltering heat, some firing 
through the loopholes, the rest 
standing in reserve on the steps, 
ready for what might happen. But 
there was not much time for deli- 
beration. The attacking column, 
some hundreds in number, was al- 
ready upon them, spreading round 
the portico ; and the foremost, seiz- 
ing the protruding muskets with 
their hands turned the aim away, and, 
pressed on by those behind, pushed 
against the frai] wall which blocked 
up the two carriage entrances and 
the between the _ pillars, 
and tried to turn it over, pulling 
down the sandbags at the top at the 
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same time and throwing them in. 
wards, the dust from which, as they 
fell to the ground, mingled ‘with the 
smoke to obscure the scene. There 
was no firing just at this moment, 
The defenders of the portico having 
already discharged their muskets, 
had not time to load. The Sepoys 
in the rear could not fire in that 
direction for their comrades in front, 
For a few seconds, although the 
fusilade was kept up all round, the 
only sounds immediately about the 
portico were the shouts and oaths of 
the rebel party, freely given back by 
the sepoys within, their scuffling as 
they pressed against the rampart, 
and the stamping of the frightened 
horses trying to break loose from 
their tethers. Nothing could be 
seen by either side of the other; the 
sandbag rampart protected the as- 
sailants as well as the defenders. 

Presently a hand protruded over 
the wall, clutching it by the top as 
if some one were going to spring 
over. A sword gleamed in the air, 
and came down swiftly on the ex- 
posed wrist, and the armless hand 
dropped lightly down inside the 
wall. It was Ameer Khan who had 
struck the blow, springing forward 
from the side of his master on thie 
steps. 

Just then a piece of the upper 
part of the wall came down, a por- 
tion three feet in width, at the 
east side of the portico. Behind 
it stood one of the seventeen faith- 
ful sepoys, a stalwart young fel- 
low, who brandished his musket 
by the barrel, ready to strike the 
first man who should enter through 
the gap. There was irresolution 
among the assailants closest to him, 
but a man from behind called out 
to them to step aside, and firing his 
musket the sepoy fell, The next 
moment the rebel leader jumped 
through the gap, making a furious 
cut at Braddon, who stood nearest. 
But the latter parried, and instantly 
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running him through the body, the 
tall fellow threw up his arms, and 
Braddon with difficulty extricated 
his sword as the man fell face fore- 
most on the body of the prostrate 
sepoy. 

“Hand me a musket, quick!” 
cried Braddon, stepping into the 
gap. “And qt cried Yorke, 
taking his place beside him, There 
was just room re the two where 
the rampart had given way, leaving 
them exposed down to their knees. 
On the other side was a crowd of 
the enemy, almost close enough to 
touch, but too crowded to fire or 
fight. Behind Braddon and Yorke 
were now some half-dozen men 
whom Falkland, surveying the 
situation from the steps, bad sent 
forward on the spur of the moment 
to load and pass their muskets, 
The rest of the defenders of the 
portico were distributed around the 
wall, some therefore having their 
backs to the critical point; while 
the remainder of the reserve, stand- 
ing on the steps by Falkland’s side, 
were firing over the heads of the 
defenders into the crowd beyond as 
fast as they could load. 

A rush, and surely the frail de- 
fence must have given way ; but the 
crowd without swayed to and fro 
iresolute, while the two officers, 
levelling the muskets handed to 
them, shot the two men nearest, 
who fell dead under the wall. 
There was a short pause, and they 
fired again, and again two men fell. 
Still the crowd held on, pressing, 
struggling, and the men behind 
shouting orders to each other and 
to those in front, which no one 
obeyed, Again there was a pause 
in the duel, while Yorke, facing the 
enemy, waited for another musket, 
and he felt for the moment as if any 
one of them might seize him by the 
a and drag him out, and one 
fellow, imitating his tactics, raised a 
loaded piece and levelled it in his 
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face. He can’t miss me at that dis- 
tance, thought the young man; and 
a grim sense of the absurdity of 
the situation came over him, as he 
stood waiting to receive the shot, 
and the flash “of fire seemed ahnost 
to scorch his face; but the bullet 
whizzed past harmlessly: and the 
next moment Yorke, feeling a musket 
put into his hand, returned the fire 
with better effect, and his opponent 
fell at his feet. 

All this takes longer to tell than 
it did to happen. Three times the 
two officers fired, and six bodies lay 
before them just outside the gap ; 
others fell from the shots of the de- 
fenders on the steps. A backward 
movement took place among the 
crowd ; some began to move towards 
the rear, the men in rear of the 
column began to stream off in increas- 
ing numbers, and soon the whole 
column was runuing down the roa& 
in flight for shelter, an example 
followed at once by the skirmishers 
round the building. A few men: 
still showed front, here and there, 
remaining as solitary units where 
just before the ground had been 
crowded with white figures, retiring 
slowly and facing about to deliver 
their fire. But they gradually dis- 
appeared, and in a few minutes the 
park was again deserted, save by the 
bodies of the slain which lay strewn 
about the ground. Then the victors 
in the portico raised a shout of 
triumph, echoed from other parts of 
the buildings; and then panting for 
breath, looked at each other in si- 
lence, feeling for the moment all the 
exhaustion which follows great vital 
efforts. 

Falkland, assured that the attack 
would not be immediately renewed, 
sent Ameer Khan to the roof to fetch 
the ladies down, and hastened with 
Yorke round the building to see how 
the rest of the garrison had fared. 
The attack had been simultaneous 
on all sides ; but the assailants, for the 
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most part, had done no more than 
advance out of cover to within afew 
yards of the building, and open fire 
a the loopholes, exposing them- 
selves free sly without doing any dam- 
age in return. A rush had, how ever, 
been made at the trench leading to 
the bath-house, and a bold attempt 
made to enter both buildings from 
it. The south door leading from the 
billiard-room had fortunately been 
fastened, and a dead sepoy lay in 
the south veranda, shot while try- 
ing to force it open, and Falkla nd 
had to step over the bodies of three 
more lying in the trench. The bath- 
house presented a solid wall, loop- 
holed, to the enemy, against which 
no impression could be made; but 
the arch leading from the trench, 
which formed the entrance to the 
building, had not been filled up, but 
was guarded by a sandbag traverse 
about two feet in rear of the open- 
ing. Ifere some of the bolder assail- 

ants had tried to force their way, and 
the leader had been shot on the steps 
after cutting down young Raugh, 

who stood defending the “entrance. 

The north archway was also an open 
one, and here a semicircular parapet 
had been constructed to enclose the 
well; and in guarding a loophole at 
this point, M‘Intyre had been hit 
while in the act of firing himself, by 
a bullet which shattered his left arm 
above and below the elbow. 

“Poor little Johnny,” said 
Spragge, who was supporting him, 
and trying to stanch the blood 
which streamed down from the 
sabre-cut in his shoulder, “ they 


CHAPTER 


Meanwhile there was plenty of ex- 
citement in the other parts of the 
building, as the event of the morn- 
ing was discussed, especially in the 
dining- -room, where the reserve were 


might have hit one of their own size, 
But, by Jove, sir!” he continued, ad- 
dressing Falkland, who had stopped 
at sight of the wounded lad, “ it was 
Johnny who saved us. There was 
such a row by the well, we were all 
looking that way ; and if he had not 
kept the doorway fora bit, they would 
have taken us in rear, I de believe: 
but I don’t think there i is much harm 
done—is there, Johnny, my man?” 
Nor did the wound appear so bad as 
that of M‘Intyre, who, however, stood 
coolly, without wincing, while some 
of the party were making a sling out 
of a towel to support the shattered 
arm, 

Maxwell was summoned to the 
scene, and recommended that the 
wounded officers should be brought 
tothe main building at once. Thither 
M‘Intyre walked without assistance, 
and R augh, who felt faint, support- 
ed by Y orke ; ; but the reb els had so 
far recovered themselves as to open 
fire sharply from Sparrow’s house as 
the party passed along the trench, 
with no further effect, how ever, than 
to send a bullet through the top of 
Yorke’s helmet. It had ‘been arranged 
beforehand between Maxwell and 
Falkland that the south-east room 
should be used, if necessary, for a 
hospital; and the two wounded off- 
cers were at once put to bed there, 
and their wounds dressed by the 
surgeons. M‘Intyre’s injuries were 
very severe, although Maxwell hoped 
to save the arm ; Raugh’ s wound was 
aclean though deep sabre- cut, which 
Maxwell pr onounced would soon 
heal up. 


ZEVHL, 


now assembled, drinking their tea. 
“Let no one say that Pandy cannot 
fight,” said Braddon, who, having 
been hit slightly by the graze of a 
builet, was returning to his | post after 
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having had the wound dressed ; “it is 
lucky that all had not the pluck some 
of them showed.” 

“ He is a strange mixture of cour- 
age and cowardice,” said Falkland, 
who was making his report to the 
brigadier: “nothing could have 
been better than the style of that 
fellow you disposed of, Braddon, 
but he was not supported.” 

“That was one of our corporals,” 
said Major Dumble; “I have just 
been having a look at the bodies. 
It was the reserve that did the busi- 
ness; it’s always the reserve, you 
know, that has the hardest work: 
you people behind the wall were all 
right, you know; we on the steps 
were quite exposed ;—weren’t we, 
colonel? Thrice I fired, and each 
time laid my man low; I can show 
you which they were, brigadier, if 
you could manage to come out 
and have a look.” And Dumble, 
who had up to this time been very 
subdued, had now put on quite a 
mild swagger, and seemed on good 
terms with himself again, as he drank 
his tea, holding his musket over his 
left shoulder the while, and looking 
round to the company for approba- 
tion. “Thank ye, Dumble, but I 
was out there all the time,” said the 
brigadier, “ and saw it all ;” and in- 
deed the old gentleman had hobbled 
to the top of the portico steps at the 
first noise, and had witnessed the 
attack from that point, and new, re- 
turned to his couch, was listening to 
Falkland’s report of what was going 
to be done to restore the defences, 
and nodding his head from time to 
time to express approval. 

But by degrees the excitement of 
the morning passed away, and as 
soon as the broken parapet had been 
restored, and the dead bodies of 
the enemy thrust outside it, those 
who were at liberty lay down to 
rest, while the others stood list- 
lessly at their posts, undisturbed 


by any sound, for the enemy’s 
fire had now stopped altogether. 
Falkland, too, having seen all done 
that was necessary, had lain down 
in the dining-room and was fast 
asleep. But the ladies had now 
for the first time an occupation in 
nursing the wounded, especially in 
fanning them with the hand-punkah, 
if only to keep off the flies with 
which the building swarmed; and 
had formed themselves into watches 
for carrying on the duty continu- 
ously. 

“ Hollo, Arty! is that you ?” said 
little Raugh, his body covered with 
a sheet, his shoulder and right 
arm bandaged up, turning his eyes, 
without moving his head, towards 
his brother subaltern as the latter 
entered the sick-room about mid- 
day, where Mrs. Falkland sat by his 
bed plying the fan, while Mrs. Hod- 
der was performing a similar office 
for poor M‘Intyre,—“I am as jolly 
as possible ; don’t you wish you were 
me?’ The boy meant it as a joke, 
and without any allusion to the 
young man’s feelings; but Yorke 
could not help blushing, and Olivia 
looked eonfused. “ Of course,” con- 
tinued the patient, “I don’t mean 
to say I am not sorry the other 
fellow should have to take my turn 
of duty; but it is very jolly lying 
here to be petted, and having a 
regular bed and sheets, and all that 
sort of thing. Oh, Mrs. Falkland, I © 
do think you are an angel!” and 
the lad put out his hand to con- 
vey hers to his lips. “ Now, Mr. 
Raugh,” said his nurse, laughing, 
“pray be steady, and don’t move 
your head. The doctor has ordered 
him to keep perfectly still,” she said 
to Yorke, by way of explanation, 
“so that the wound may heal by 
first intention.” 

As for Mrs. Polwheedle, without 
taking any regular watch—for,as she 
observed, there were enough without 
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her, and some one must superintend 
matters generally—she was in and out 
of the sick-room at all times; and when 
she joined the party in the dining- 
room for the mid-day meal, clad in 
an old wrapper,her appearance would 
have qualified her for immediate 
appointment as monthly nurse to 
any institution; and she gave her 
instructions very fully to the other 
ladies as to what they were to do. 
“ Kitty, my dear,” she said to Miss 
Peart, as that young lady took her 
place at the table,—“ suppose you 
take a little of that curry to young 
Raugh—he might fancy it; and 
take | him my half- bottle of beer too— 
I am sure it can’t do him any harm. 
As for M‘Intyre, poor fellow, the 
lower he lives just now the better. 
Now, Polwheedle, don’t fidget so, 
my good man, but just lie down 
quietly, and try if you can’t manage 
a bit of something.” 

Grumbull, too, had risen to the 
occasion. His share in the surgery 
business had consisted principally 
in looking on while his senior Max- 
well examined and dressed the 
wounds; but in virtue of his office 
he now walked about with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up above his 
elbows, and was very solemn and 
mysterious. 

The garrison had now time to 
recollect that it was Sunday, and at 
Mr. Hodder’s suggestion, all who 
could be spared “from their posts 
assembled in the drawing-room 
during the forenoon for divine ser- 
vice, The ceremony was a brief 
one. The little party stood in a 
semicircle, Mr. Hodder, arrayed in 
black alpaca, alone of the men lay- 
ing aside his weapon for the time, 
while he read the fifty-ninth Psalm, 
and then, after offering an extempore 
prayer, gave them a short address 
by way of sermon. “ These were 
times,” said the preacher, “ when 
Christians must feel drawn together 
in a special degree, Let brotherly 


love abound, They must discern 
the work of the Lord in this order- 
ing of chastisement for their faults, 
vile and unworthy creatures that 
they were, by the hands of their 
enemies, who were now seeking like 
raging lions to devour them; but 
the saving hand of Providence, 
which had been stretched out to 
guard them so far, might be trusted 
to shield in all the danger rs still to 
come. Though they walked through 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
they need fear no evil. Above all, 
let brotherly love abound, not only 
among themseives, but extending 
to the poor misguided heathen w ho 
were now drawn up together against 
them. If they were to return anger 
for anger, and cruel scorn for cruel 
deeds, wherein would the Christian 
be better than the contemned Hin- 
du or Mussulman? Let them act and 
think as Christians, although main- 
taining their cause to the last with 
the sword of Gideon and David.” 
Mr, Hodder spoke through his nose, 
but with both fluency and earnest- 
ness; and never was a congrega- 
tion more devout than the little 
party of beleaguered worshippers. 
“Now let us conclude with a 
hymn,” said Mr, Hodder; “if any 
lady will oblige us by playing the 


symphony, I guess I can lead off 


the melody right away. Mrs. Falk- 
land, ma’am, perhaps you will pre- 
side at the piano.” A strange and 
unexpected sound truly, arising 
from the motley band in the stifling 
noonday heat—a song of fervour if 
not melodious, startling the other 
defenders at their different posts, 
and some faint echoes of which may 
have reached to the besiegers, to 
remind them that it was the Fer- 
inghee’s sacred day. 

‘Mr. Hodder was popular in the 
garrison for his unselfish ways and 
good spirits, but his theology did 
not jump with the general feeling. 

“Your sermon seems to have 
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been more eloquent than logical, 
from the account I get of it,” said 
Braddon, when Mr. Hodder return- 
ed to his post in the portico. “ If 
your sentiments are right, there is 
nothing for it but to pull down the 
barricade and let the enemy come 
in and make an end of us.” 

“Not at all, sir,’ rejoined the 
other; “our mission in this coun- 
try is to evangelise these benighted 
heathen, and | expect we can’t do 
that noways if we are all to be cut 
off out of the land. No, sir, we 
must put them down first, and im- 
prove them afterwards. Samuel 
was a very proper man, I guess, 
and he hewed Agag in pieces be- 
fore the altar because it was his 
duty. A man’s duty ain’t always 
what comes sweetest. If these poor 
misouided creatures come to attack 
us, Pll shoot at them straight, and 
I'll go on shooting till they stop 
coming ; but I don’t bear any malice, 
and when it’s over I'll be right 
pleased to go and live among them 
again.” 


This, the third day of the siege, 
wore on in age st quiet ; the enemy 
were evidently scomfited by their 
failure, and de sisted f for the present 
from any further molestation. But 
a grave difficulty now presented 
itself, the disposal of the unburied 
dead. A sie : i ning smell had _per- 
vaded the building in the afternoon, 
the cause of which was known only 
to the few initiated—the burning of 
the corpse of the faithful sepoy, 
whose funeral pyre, lighted in the 
ante formed a heavy drain on 
the limited supply of fire wood avail- 
able. 7 ut the corpses of the enemy 
could not be got rid of in this way, 
and more than thirty of these could 
be counted, some close to the build- 
ing, others in various parts of the 
grounds. Two of the bodies were 
of men not dead, as could be seen 
by an occasional movement of the 


limbs, and the younger men, when 
they perceived it, were for leaving 
them to perish slowly. “Serve 
them right,” observed Egan, when 
somebody suggested that he should 
send a bullet to finish the work,— 
“ dying straight off is too good for 
them ;? : # but Falkland, when the 
matter was reported to him, ordered 
that they should be fired at, and 
after a couple of shots all move- 
ment ceased. On tlfis firing taking 
place, which happened about mid- 
day, there was a great show of heads 
from behind the wall and in Spar- 
row’s house, showing that the block- 
ade was still maintained in force ; 
but it was not replied to. 

A notice in Hindustani was 
now written with a burnt stick on 
a table-cloth, to the effect that the 
enemy might carry off their dead 
without molestation, and hung over 
the side of the building from the 
roof, but no answer was made to it. 

“T suspect they mean to poison 
us out,” said Braddon to Falkland, 
as they surveyed the position from 
the roof. 

“ That would hardly be like Hin- 
dus,” replied the colonel; “no, I 
suspect they think we mean to lay 
a trap for them, It is a pretty com- 
mentary on the sort of confidence 
in our good faith we have succeeded 
in inspiring our sepoys with.” 

Something, however, must needs 
be done. The corpses, under the 
burning sun, had already swelled up 
into bloated mishappen masses, and 
a swarm of crows had settled down 
to their loathsome feast, joined in 
the afternoon by the more cautious 
vultures, some of which had already 
alighted on the ground, while others, 
in ever-increasing numbers, circled 
in the air above. 

“Young Yorke | is a better en- 
gineer than I am,” said Falkland, 
again discussing the situation with 
Braddon, later in the day. “We 
ought to have occupied Sparrow’s 
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house in the beginning, and we 
shall have to do so now, coute qui 
coute.” 

“ Won't it be rather a weakening 
of our strength, sir? We should 
have to leave a dozen men there at 
least, and we are none too many 
here as it is.” 

“So I objected, when Yorke 
proposed it, but the place is a regu- 
lar thorn in our side. By occupy- 
ing that house, sou see, and knock- 
ing some loopholes through the wall 
in “the other side, we should be able 
to command the ‘park wall right and 
left,—take it regularly in flank, for 
the house projects beyond the line 
of the wall. In fact the whole of 
one side of this building would 
be set free, and it is only on this 
side that we need fear ‘anything 
from them. But that is not my 
chief reason,” continued Falkland ; 
“we absolutely must get rid of 
these carcasses. Now there is a 
well over yonder, “g by the wall, 
which we should get access to by 
taking the house, and we could 
throw the bodies inte it and cover 
them with earth, The thing must 
be done to-night, too, or we shall 
be all poisoned to-morrow. The 
air down below is bad enough al- 
ready as it is.” 

Thus was the plan settled. It was 
kept as quiet as possible; and the 
brigadier, who hobbled after Falk- 
land into a side-room to discuss the 
details of the enterprise, was enjoin- 
ed not to let his wife or the ladies 
know of the matter. Falkland deter- 
mined to make the venture at mid- 
night, by which time the occupants 
of Sparrow’s house would probably 
be asleep, and, from what Yorke 
had seen the night before, keeping 
no guard; this would admit of in- 
trenching the place before dawn. 

At midnight, accordingly, a party 
of six climbed through a gap made 
in the portico breastwork,—Falk- 
land, Yorke, Braywell, Sparrow, an 


officer of the 80th, and the jemadar, 
—and ranging themselves in line 
at two paces. distance from cach 
other, made a. rush 

silently across the eat, At the 
same moment, another party of six, 
led by Major Passey, rose out of 
the covered way and made for the 
same point. Braddon had remon- 
strated privately with Falkland at 
being left out of the business, but 
the latter said that it was ne- 
cessary to leave some one besides 
women in the castle, in case the 
party should come to grief; and 
when Braddon urged that in such 
case the commandant would be the 
man most wanted, Falkland re- 
joined, smiling, that he was only 
second in command, and that it 
was the recognised duty of se- 
conds in command to lead assaults 
and do work of that sort. Sparrow 
had been told off for the party, 
because his knowledge of his own 
house might prove useful. “Oh, 
of course,” said he, when he was 
told what was going to happen; 
“by all means, I shall be most 
happy to do my best.” But his 
countenance did not harmonise 
with the satisfaction he expressed ; 
and presently he said, “ Of course 
the objection has occurred to you, 
sir, that both the Commissioner and 
his assistant will be absent from 
the building at the same time. 
However, no doubt you have good 
reasons for the arrangement, al- 
though it seems peculiar.” 

od Sparrow wants to command 
the party himself, I do believe,” 
said Braddon, sarcastically. 

“T think your objection is a good 
one, Sparrow,” said his chief, after 
a pause; “you shall stay and re- 
present the civil element here. 
You are too hard on him, Braddon,” 
he continued, after the little coun- 
cil of war was over, and the two 
vere alone; “it is not a man’s 
own fault if his nerves are not 
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strung up to the right pitch.” But 
Sparrow, after spending a miserable 
hour thinking over the matter, with 
Braddon’s sarcasm stinging in bis 
ears, and tormented by the recol- 
lection of the smiles of the others, 
eame afterwards to Falkland, and 
obtained his consent to be allowed 
to go. 

As the two little parties rushed 
out from the opposite ends of the 
building on their errand of battle, 
the men left on guard on the east 
side of the building climbed up and 
leaned over the parapet, breath- 
lessly peering into the darkness for 
signs of the issue of the enterprise. 
The ladies, meanwhile, except such 
as were on duty in the sick-room, 
were asleep on the roof, unconscious 
of what was going to happen. The 
stormers, armed with muskets and 
fixed bayonets, moved down quick 
and silent on the point of attack. 
It was as Yorke’s account had led 
Falkland to expect; the occupants 
of the building were fast asleep, 
without guard or sentries, and as 
the two parties turned the breast- 
work at the two ends, they came at 
once on some men lying in front 
of the veranda steps, and driving 
their bayonets into their unresisting 
bodies, pushed on to the veranda, 
killing or wounding at each step. 
But now there was an alarm, and 
a scuffle, with figures springing up 
in the darkness, and the flashes of 
firearms as the startled garrison 
snatched up their muskets. The 
alarm once given, the stormers now 
fired in their turn their muskets 
and the few revolvers they had 
with them, and then, pressing for- 
ward, plied the bayonet again. For 
a brief space the grim conflict lasted, 
some two score of men crowded 
into a few feet, lighted up for the 
moment by the flashes of fire which 
seemed to scorch their faces, and 
made the succeeding darkness still 
blacker, The firearms once dis- 


charged, there was no time to load 
again, and the silence was only 
broken by here and there an oath or 
a cry, and the dull thud of blows 
and bodies falling heavy on the 
pavement. But the struggle was 
not for long: on the one side were 
numbers, but of men surprised out 
of sleep, without their bayonets, 
and not knowing who were before 
them; on the other a band of de- 
termined men, working together 
with a purpose carefully planned. 
For a little while the occupants of 
the post, after firing off such wea- 
pons as they could snatch up, stood 
huddled together irresolute against 
the back of the veranda, struggling 
feebly against the thrusts made at 
them; then the survivors made 
their escape into the rooms of the 
house at the back and so over the 
wall into the’ road, the stormers 
groping their way through the dark 
house after them, and striking down 
such of the hindmost as they could 
overtake. 

“Ts that you, Yorke?’ whis- 
pered Falkland to a figure be- 
side him, brought up like himself 
in the pursuit by the park wall 
outside the back of the house; 
“pass the word to form up here; 
we must see if our numbers are all 
tight. And you, Egan? Well 
done! you are always to the front. 
Run back and tell Braddon to send 
the reinforcement at once.” 

On this spot the muster took 
place ; Braywell and Sparrow were 
missing ; the other ten were unhurt. 
Leaving Passey and his squad to 
line the wall, Falkland returned 
with the others to the house to ex- 
amine it, the lantern which the 
jemadar had brought slung over his 
shoulder being now lighted. In 
each room were one or two bodies, 
but the greatest carnage had been 
in the veranda, the floor of which 
was covered with dead and wounded. 
Lying across the body of a sepoy 
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was Braywell, his brains shattered 
by a musket-shot fired close to his 
head. 

“Despatch the wounded,” said 
Falkland,* “and drag the bodies 
outside, But where can Spar- 
row be?’ “Here,” said a voice, 
—and he came limping up to- 
wards them. “I am afraid I have 
not been of much use, for I got this 
ball through my ankle before I got 
up.” And the jemadar carried him 
off on his back to the big house. 

But the first person ‘to relieve 
the garrison of their suspense was 
Egan, who was seen by the lookers- 
on-——the guards below, the ladies 
awakened by the firing peering 
down from the roof—coming out 
of the darkness, just as, the noise 
having ceased, they were able to 
conclude that the post had been 
won. The thing was done in 
splendid style, he told Braddon as 
he came up to the portico, with no 
loss, he believed. The colonel 
wanted six hands more and the 
crowbars and ropes. And the rein- 
forcement which was waiting for 
the orders, hurried across. 

There remained four hours of 
darkness in which to strengthen the 
post for defence, and to execute the 
loathsome task which had rendered 
the capture of it necessary. Loop- 
holes were knocked through the 
back walls of the house at such a 
height as to be capable of use by 
standing on the tables which were 
placed against the walls; the sand- 
bags on the roof were turned round 
from the west to the east, so as to 
form a parapet towards the road: 
and the rampart in front of the 
inner or west veranda was extended 
at an angle, and connected at each 
end with the house, so as to secure 
the garrison from surprise; and for 
the rest of the night the work of 
defence went on briskly, more lan- 
terns being brought over to light up 
the interior, But the other work to 
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be done was the more laborious ; the 
bodies of the enemy slain inthe morn- 
ing had to be dragged to the well 
near Sparrow’s house from all parts of 
the grounds, and it could not have 
been completed but for the help of 
the sepoys of the garrison. Falk- 
land had not detailed any of them 
for this duty lest caste feeling might 
render them unwilling to obey ; but 
the corporal came to Braddon and 
asked why they were not called on 
to help; the sahibs could not do 
it all alone, and could they not be 
trusted outside the building? So 
half of them were sent out, and the 
aid was not at all too much. The 
castle was almost denuded of de- 
fenders during the night, but the 
enemy were too much cowed to 
venture on attacking it, although 
keeping up a desultory but innocu- 
ous fire all night in the direction of 
the noises they heard, as the differ- 
ent working-parties were distributed 
to collect the dead, “ This is just 
like the fellows in the picture 
clearing the arena for a fresh set-to,” 
observed Sprague to Yorke as they 
were engaged in dragging one of 
the bodies by a rope to the well; 
“ but it is rather hard lines that we 
should be made to do the slavey, as 
well as the, ave imperator morituri 
dodge. Who could have thought 
that an ensign in the Honourable 
East India Company’s service would 
ever be called on to fight his own 
men one minute, and work as a 
scavenger the next ?” 

All through the night the loath- 
some task went on, the enemy firing 
constantly, although not venturing 
within the park wall, while Mr. Hod- 
der and one of the native orderlies dug 
a shallow grave for poor Braywell’s 
body ; and, by morning, only a patch 
of dried blood here and there on the 
parched-up surface of the park, to 
which the early crows resorted in 
little flocks, as if discussing their 
disappointment at being balked of 
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their expected feast, betokened the 
slaughter of the previous day. 
There still remained, however, to 
clean the blood-stained floors of the 
Lodge, which looked after the 
slaughter of the night a veritable 
charnel-house. The rebels had de- 
stroyed some of the furniture, and 
smashed the glasses of the pictures 
hanging on the walls, and a stray 
bullet had enlarged the nose of a 
love-lorn swain prominent in one of 
the engravings, but the damsels 
whose faces had satisfied Captain 
Sparrow’s zesthetic taste, still looked 
down on the company with simper- 
ing smiles, in horridly grotesque 
contrast to the blood-stained floor 
below. Jars of water and brooms 
were now sent for from the big 
house, to make, with earth sprinkl- 
ing, the place habitable for the 
picket to be stationed there, of 
which Passey, who had shown con- 
duct and coolness throughout the 
defence, was placed in command, 
Lastly, drinking-water and rations 


for the day were sent across, for 
men must eat, even though their 
feet be damp with rebel gore. 

The advantage of this occupation 
of the Lodge was at once apparent 


as daylight broke. The back of this 
house, as has already been mentioned, 
projected beyond the line of the park 
wall, which the loopholes construct- 
ed during the night completely com- 
manded ; so that when daylight per- 
mitted fire to be opened from them, 
a shot or two sufficed to clear the 
wall, and the men who were lining it 
retired, some towards the court-house, 
and others to the village which 
bordered the other side of the broad 
road opposite the Li dere, The effect 
of this retreat was to relieve the 
east side of the Residency com- 
pletely from fire. The intervening 
ground was still commanded by the 
sharpshooters behind the north and 
south walls; but they were too far 
off for accurate fire. At first the 
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passers to and fro, bearing water 
and provisions to the picket, were 
disposed to run across the park by 
way of shortening the ordeal of 
stray bullets saluting them; but the 
example of Falkland strolling leis- 
urely back to the Residency after 
his night’s work with his eyes on 
the ground and hands behind him, 
was soon taken up by tke others; 
and the enemy, seeing that it was 
disregarded, gradually slackened 
their fire. 


“ Well, my love,” said Falkland 
to his wife, as she met him in the 
entrance hall, “ bearing up as bfave- 
ly as ever, I see,” and he held her two 
hands at arm’s length, and looked 
her fondly in the face. “There is 
one person at any rate on whom the 
siege makes no impression. No, 
my dear,” he said, as she made a 
gesture of moving towards him, “I 
am not fit to be kissed; I feel like a 
dirty butcher, and look the part 
thoroughly, I am sure.” 

“Dear Robert, how can you talk 
like that ?” replied Olivia, as break- 
ing down his guard, she imprinted 
a gentle kiss on his grimy face. 
“ But, oh! Robert, 1 don’t want to 
seem like a coward; but must you 
be always leading the way into all 
the risks ?” 

“ Somebody must.do what has to 
be done, I suppose, my child,” he 
said, gently ; “we can’t all be stop- 
ping behind and telling the rest to 
go on.” 

“ But the brigadier says that, as 
second in command, it is quite con- 
trary to etiquette for you to be 
heading a storming-party.” 

“The brigadier is an old wo 
is quite wrong; but, after all, the 
risk was quite trifling: the work 
last night was more disagreeable 
than dangerous. But will you see, 
my love, if the commissariat can 
manage some tea for us, while I try 
to get rid of some of this dirt? How 
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have the wounded been getting on 
during the night ?” 

“Pretty well, I think; I have 
just come from them; but Mr. 
M‘Intyre is very restless with pain, 
poor fellow, though he has no fever, 
and Dr. Maxwell says Captain 
Sparrow’s wound is not dangerous. 
Johnny is quite in spirits at the 
news of your success, but saying it 
is a shame he is not allowed to get 
up and help.” 

‘o Yorke, who, following the 
colonel, and standing in the door- 
way just behind them, had witnessed 
the meeting, this little scene had 
caused a qualm of pain. Somehow 
during the siewe he had come to re- 
gard Olivia, not so much as Falk- 
land’s wife, as a sort of angelic being, 
separate from everybody else, whose 
very presence rendered danger or 
defeat impossible. There had so 
far been nothing of wifely ministra- 
tions to witness. Falkland himself 
had been too busy and preoecupied 
to pay any attention to her, never 
resting save to take an occasional 
nap in the public room, on a sofa 
or on the floor; while, as Olivia 
came before him, sometimes to bring 
him his rough meal when on watch, 
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with the warm sisterly grecting she 
always accorded him, stopping per. 
haps for a few minutes to tell him 
the little stock of news collected in 
the public rooms, she seemed to be 
the Miss Cunningham of former 
days come back again. Or when he 
caught glimpses of her in the sick 
room, she appeared like a sister of 
mercy, removed from all association 
of love and passion. But now the 
stern fact came home to him again, 
and, weary with labour and want of 
sleep, and under the influence of 
the reaction of the night’s excite. 
ment, he turned aside without com- 
ing forward to greet her as usual, 
and took his way to the men’s 
dressing-room downspirited and sad 
at heart. 


“ Poor Braywell,” said one of the 
portico guard, as they were discus- 
sing the action of the night, “he 
had the makings of a good soldier; 
his turn has come quickly, but a 
soldier could not wish for a better 
end than his has been.” 

“ Aye,” said Braddon, “and how 
the poor fellow would have enjoyed 
describing it to us, if he had been 
here to do so.” 
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IN MY 








Aut kinds of wise sayings have 
been uttered and recorded about 
books—how they are the means by 
which we make the great minds 
of other generations our personal 
friends, and so forth. But these 
grand reflections, with all their un- 
deniable truth, are meant of course 
to apply to the contents of books, 
and then only in a limited degree: 
for a good deal of print and paper 
yas employed by the small minds 
as well as great minds, in ancient 
times as in modern. But books 
themselves, after long companion- 
ship, come to have an actual per- 
sonality, for many of us. They are 
to me “a substantial world,” in 
more than Wordsworth’s. 
The material tangible volume be- 
comes a personal friend,—like the 
familiar walking-stick, or well-ac- 
customed pipe. The very leather 
and lettering form themselves into 
a countenance—sometimes quite as 
expressive as some of those which 
belong to our human flesh-and-blood 
companions. Such distinctive phy- 
siognomy is not patent to any one 
except the owner. The casual 
bachelor finds an embarrassing 
family likeness in all babies: but 
to the mother’s eye there lies a 
world of individual expression in 
the winking and staring eyes, and 
the pimple which represents a nose, 
in the face of her own particular 
offspring. I could pick out any one 
of my own books, which has any 
claim to old acquaintance, from the 
bottom of a pile of strangers, almost 
ata glance. The very stains upon 
their backs and sides are known to 
me, and in some cases have a his- 
tory of their own—scars which tell 
of more or Jess honourable warfare. 
There are many such volumes whose 
loss would be out of all proportion 
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to their actual value in the book- 
market ; and the idea of their being 
replaced by a smart new edition 
would be an outrage to their owner’s 
feelings the same in kind, if not in 
degree, as an offer to make up toa 
mother the loss of a pet child by 
the importation of a bran-new baby. 

Few modern books are of a char- 
acter thus to take rank as personal 
friends. Many are pleasant enough 
companions for the hour: but, for 
the most part, we go our way and 
forget them. Being a respectable 
household, and feeling our literary 
duties and responsibilities according- 
ly, we subscribe to “ Mudie’s.” Down 
comes by rail the monthly box, and 
the red and blue volumes strew the 
tables in the women’s quarters, and 
frequently find their way, it must 
be admitted, to the study of this 
present writer. Well, here and 
there, no doubt, a very pleasant 
volume comes to hand, which makes 
a perceptible addition to our stock 
of ideas, and shows us something 
either of the world without us or the 
world within us in new and interest- 
ing aspect. But how unfortunately 
rare are such books, now as ever! 
and how much more difficult it is, 
in the present inundation of printed 
paper, to pick out of the heap of 
rubbish the one or two—vrari nantes 
in gurgite vasto—which it is really 
worth while to sit down and read. 
As to being guided in such selection 
by reviews, in the first place, tastes 
in literature, as in other things, 
honestly differ; and it is by no 
means certain that the book which 
interests the reviewer will interest 
you; and in the second place, every- 
body knows how a good deal of this 
reviewing is done. It is not that a 


favourable notice of any volume is 
matter of bribery and corruption,— 
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our periodical literature is far too 
respectable for that; nor yet that a 
truculent critique is often ‘the mere 
indulgence of a personal grudge. 
Such unwarrantable abuses of what 
ought to be considered a_ public 
trust are not unknown in literature, 
but they are of rare occurrence, 
But the converse practice is common 
enough, and notorious enough, and 
threatens to degrade professional 
eriticism to the level of an auc- 
tioneer’s advertisement. An au- 
thor’s book finds its way mysteri- 
ously into the hands of a personal 
friend for review, and the critical 
notice becomes a mere laudatory 
congratulation, “On arrive quand 
on a des camarades.” The obliga- 
tion is possibly repaid in kind: and 
it would be a musing, if it were not 
irritating, to trace in some patent 
cases the working of this “ cama- 
raderie.” 

In these days, when everybody 
reads, or at least thinks it becom- 
ing to have books lying on the 
table, it is not wonderful that books 
of all kinds should be manufac- 
tured; and therefore, not at all 
wonderful that many of them should 
be so bad. There seems no hope 
of any improvement in this respect. 
The general spread of education 
and of the power to read (one can 
hardly say the taste for reading) 
has this effect amongst others: 
that the great majority of readers 
new do not know a good book from 
a bad one. Nay, in many cases they 
prefer the inferior article, if it appeals 
successfully to some of their lower 
tastes. There are people who hon- 
estly relish a quartern of gin more 
than a glass of Reederer’s cham- 
pagne ; and it is mere folly to sub- 
mit the finer flavours of your chef 
to the palate of a man who can en- 
joy a garlic stew. It is all very well 
for your delicate Horace to anathe- 
matise the iron stomachs of the reap- 
ers; they can laugh, in their turn, 
at the squeamish fancies of the poet, 


Even in decent society—in conver- 
sation with people who from habit 
and education might be presumed 
to have had their taste in reading 
decently cultivated—one is startled 
from time to time at being called 
upon to admire some new book 
which one has cast angrily aside for 
its utter folly or stupidity. It is 
embarrassing to one’s politeness 
(especially if you are helping to 
make talk with a fair neighbour at 
a dinner-table), and risks the being 
set down as cynical or conceited, to 
assert conscientiously that the thing 
is utter rubbish; it would seem to 
imply an incapacity on the part of 
your neighbour to discern good from 
evil. Yet something might be done 
in the way of discouragement of such 
trash by pronouncing against it cou- 
rageously, and even fiercely, in so- 
ciety. A good many people order 
books very much as they would 
order an article of dress or furniture 
—the last new thing which is talked 
about, or which they see in other 
people’s honses. 

But what would fairly be ground 
of surprise, if we did not all feel 
almost equally guilty in the matter, 
is, that we should be so eager to read 
indifferent new books, when we have 
so many excellent old ones which 
are rarely opened. Even in an or- 
dinary book-room, which the pos- 
sessor would hardly care to dignify 
with the name of “lib rary,” how 
much is there which would far bet- 
ter repay the reader, even in point of 
interest, for the time expended than 
the modern red and blue volumes 
which are shovelled in upon us,month 
after month! The most voracious lite- 
rary appetite cannot keep pace with 
the current supply, even after the 
heap has been carefully sifted, and 
the large residuum of rubbish got 
rid of. The consequence is that 
very much of our best English lite- 
rature of the past is becoming less 
and less known to general readers. 
Southey says that if he had to cut 
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down his library (of 14,000 volumes) 
to nineteen authors, he would retain 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Spenser and 
Milton, Lord Clarendon, Thomas 
Jackson, Jeremy ‘Taylor, South, 
Isaak Walton, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Thomas Fuller, and Sir Thomas 
Brown. Southey’s taste may be 
said to be somewhat severe, and 
some whose judgment is at least 
equal to his would have made more 
than one substitution in the list; 
but, taking it as it stands, with the 
exception of Shakespeare, and per- 
haps Milton, how much is known, 
beyond the names, to average read- 
ers of the present generation, of the 
authors who are thus selected by 
high authority as representatives of 
English literature? I am_ partly 
shocked and partly ashamed some- 
times, when in the course of con- 
versation with some of my younger 
friends [ venture to make reference 
to some book of the past which 
would have seemed to me the com- 
mon property of all educated Eng- 
lishmen, to find that I am speaking 
as it were in an unknown tongue. 
A young lady of my acqué aintance, 
who was really in other respects fairly 
well-informed, had never heard of 
any ‘ Spectator’ except the modern 
newspaper which bears that name, 
It was impossible to tell her that 
she ought to be ashamed of herself ; 
so that one felt one’s self rather 
ashamed at having ventured on the 
allusion. It is true that on the 
other hand I have been sometimes 
discomfited by my own ignorance 
in the matter of such modern stand- 
ard literature as ‘ Happy Thoughts’ 
and ‘The Comic History of ‘Eng- 
land.’ 

I confess to a feeling, which I 
suspect is shared by other book- 
owners also, that the mere posses- 
sion and owner ‘ship of a volume i in- 
volves the right to consider one’s self 
in some sense master of its contents, 
The adepts in mesmeric science have 
professed, by placing a book under 
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their pillow, or on the top of their 
heads, or even on the pit of their 
stomachs, to know asymuch about 
it, or possibly more, than people 
whe have read it in the common 
oldfashioned way. [If this system 
of study were at all communicable 
by teaching, it would surely make 
rapid fortunes for its professors at 
either of our universities.]| Is it 
not much more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the intimate relation be- 
tween a book and its owner places 
them, at least to some extent, in in- 
tellectual rapport? Can a man be 
utterly a reprobate, for instance, 
who keeps Jeremy Taylor on his 
shelves in any decent kind of bind- 
ing? If it was something for the 
meaner flower to have lived near 
the rose, is it nothing for a man’s 
moral improvement to have drank 
in, from time to time, the delicate 
ruseia- -leather fragrance of aSt. Chry- 
sostom in folio? I remember once 
walking with a friend through his 
library (he, like myself, held that 
books were very g good company even 
while they stood upon their shelves) 
when he remarked somewhat apolo- 
getically, nodding towards one of 
the compartments, “JT want to 
strengthen my divinity.” I knew 
perfectly well what he meant. It 
was not that he was troubled by 
any speculations of our modern ra- 
tionalists or materialists. It was 
simply that in his literary parliament 
he felt that special interest was 
not adequately represented. By 
the next time we met he had be- 
come the possessor of Matthew 
Poole’s ‘Synopsis’ and the ‘ Critici 
Sacri °—a magnificent line of vellum 
folios. “Those,” he remarked, 
pointing to them with the evident 

satisfaction of a want supplied— 
“6 + those I call solid divinity.” I 
doubt whether he had read or ever 
would read much of them, but I 
feel sure he was the better for them. 
He must have felt that there he held 
the key to all Bishop Colenso’s 
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arithmetical puzzles, and that Mr. 
Voysey’s ‘Sling and Stone,’ and all 
such small heretical artillery, would 
rattle harmless against the seven- 
fold shield of that orthodox vellum. 
To have an author on your shelves 
to whom you can apply for help 
in ease of need, is something 
like the comfort of having a 
doctor sleeping in the house dur- 
ing the critical period of a fever; 
you may not want to call him up in 
the night, but there he is, r eady 
and able, if wanted. I am no geo- 
logist myself, and should be puzzled 
to answer off-hand, if asked, whether 
I am living on the oolite or the blue 
lias; but I have the most perfect 
confidence in the last edition of our 
county history, with its special sup- 
plements, and should not feel my 
ignorance half so much when I have 
this member of my literary family 
to represent me. I feel ‘like the 
father whose son has taken a first- 
class at Oxford, or whose daughter 
is the belle of the season, and who 
is conscious of a distinct share, as 
proprietor, whether in the beauty 
or the scholarship. 

Let me confess, therefore, that I 
havea distinct affection for my books 
wholly independent of any literary 
gratification to be derived from 
them. Some of those which I could 
least bear to part with are books 
which I never have read, and know 
that I never shall read, in the flesh. 
Just as one can sit in silence with 
an old and intimate friend, or walk 
by his side with a quiet satisfaction, 
without caring to be continually 
chattering, and the feeling of com- 
panionship is none the less real 
because each is pursuing at the 
moment his own separate line of 
thought ;—so it is with some of the 
occupants of my study-shelves. I 
look lovingly at their honest faces 
(i have alre: ady said that a book’s 
face lies in its back), wearing the 
same familiar aspect that they have 
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worn for years; I know that there 
is good stuff there within, should | 
ever have occasion for its use, and 
am perfectly content with this kind 
of inheritance im posse. Good 
heavens! how many dear old friends 
have we all, from whom a three 
days’ visit would be utterly i insup- 
portable, if they were bound to give 
utterance, and we to listen, during 
all that time, to all that is in their 
excellent hearts; or if we were 
bound to keep them incessantly in 
conversation! And what a thinning 
there would be both of books and 
booksellers, if no one was allowed 
to possess or hire a book which he 
did not mean to read ! 

So it becomes an increasing de- 
light to me, the lazier I grow in the 
matter of actual re eading, to sit in 
my arm-chair in the little room 
which is called my “ Study,” and 
look round at the faces (miscalled 
the backs) of my old friends who 
are ranged round its four walls. 


My eye wanders along that shelf of 
~ - . 

Greek and Roman classics, drawn up 
there in a decent and comely order, 
now rarely broken by an invading 


hand. There they repose, in a sort 
of honourable retirement—a com- 
pany who have seen service, like 
the Roman emeriti, and are like to 
see it no more. I do not profess 
to be among that crowd of English 
gentlemen who (as we are told on 
excellent authority) constantly read 
their Horace; nor am I in the 
habit, like some modern statesmen, 
of beginning every day with a tonic 
morning-draught of Homer. Still, 
the inside of those volumes is not en- 
tirely unfamiliar to me; and thereare 
occasions—say, when the rare ad- 
vent of an old college friend raises 
the question of a disputed quota- 
tion,—when some one of the veteran 
battalion is called to the front and 
put through his facings. But those 
shelves contain for me much more 
than the history and the poetry of 
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Greece and Rome, interesting and 
importan it as those may be. Bound 
up in those worn volumes there lies 
for me the history, and a great deal 
of such poetry as there w as in them, 
of my earlier years. I were to 
range them in the ja 
order in which they came into my 
possession, they would serve quite 
as a memoria technica to me in the 
way of autobiography. Ihave often 
thought of so arranging them; but 
the line would dress so very badly 
—fat duodecimos coming in be- 
tween tall octavos—that [ cannot, 
make up my mind to such an un- 
sightly order of parade. Even in 
a library, one has to sacrifice some- 
thing to appearances. So, as in the 
ease of biographical records, I keep 
the shabbier and less reputable- 
looking, as much as may be, out of 
sight, in the top shelves and the 
dark corners. J know where they 
all are, but it is not necessary to 
force them into the glaring light, 
and so call the attention of my 
friends and of the public to their 
unprepossessing features. I can 
till, In my fancy, marshal 
them consecutively according to the 
date of our first acquaintance, and 
gather under the head of each vol- 
ume a more or less pleasant set of 
reminiscences. 

There lurks in that farthest cor- 
ner, only dimly perceptible even 
tomy experienced eye, a dirty and 
broken-cornered copy of the ‘ Col- 
loguies of Erasmus.’ That was my 
first Latin text-book: the combined 
torment and interest of my earliest 
scholar-days. For I had a high 
idea, when I first set foot on the 
ladder of classical learning, of the 
dignity of beginning Latin, as ap- 
proximating me it degree 


some 
to that manly status whieh all small 
boys earne stly a wr to. 


own 


g 
) 


The diffi- 
culty of the thing did not in the least 
liminish this feeling—it was some- 
thing like getting up on a very tall 
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horse; the pony, of course, was much 
easier and safer, as was the English 
history book compared with the Latin 
declensions ; but the pony and Mr. 
Markham were also accessible to girls, 
which, in the days of innocence to 
which my memory goes back, was 
not the case with Erasmus’ Latin. 
The old churchman’s “ Colloquies” 
are little known to modern school- 
boys, and indeed it was an unusual 
text-book even in my youngest days. 

3ut it chanced that my e¢ arliest pre- 
ceptor was of an old- fashioned type, 
and apt to forget that the world of 
letters had moved forwards since 
his own school-time. Yet when I 
now take down the little shabby 
volume, and turn over the dogs-eared 
leaves, I very much incline to ques- 
tion whether we have moved in the 
right direction in teaching Latin to 
children. The quaint dialogues in 
which my old master used to take 
the one part himself—spouting out 
his Latin phrases with a sonorous 
twang which would horrify modern 
ears, while he made me boggle and 
shuffle through the other—made me 
acquainted with some of the vocabu- 
lary and idioms of the language more 
rapidly, 1 think, and perhaps quite 
as accurately, as the repetition on 
paper and vivd voce of those dis- 
jointed sentences which make up a 
modern Latin ‘ Delectus ’ or ‘ Palees- 
tra,’ or the monotonous and tantalis- 
ing utterances of a very popular ex- 
ercise-book which I find in the hands 
of my own = in which one 
Balbus seems to be perpetually ad- 
monishing some unknown boy, and 
Caius arriving with the news that it 
is “all over with the army.” 

Boys have, or used to have, a good 
deal of natural curiosity ; and to any 
but the veriest intellectual dunce 
some kind of cohesion in the story 
—whether it be history, dialogue, or 
fable—tends to excite the interest, 
and put some spirit into the task: 
and this dealing with Latin words 
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and phrases as though they were mere 
counters to be moved by certain rules 
into certain ple aces, seems to be mak- 
ing Latin, if it ever is made by such 
a process, in a very mechanic al fash- 
ion. I have been appealed to some- 
times—as the benevolent parent in 
the domestic drama—to help in the 
manufacture of this kind of patent 
Latin, during the holidays: and hav- 
ing contrac eted i m my younger days 
the not unreasonable habit (as it was 
then considered) of trying to under- 
stand what I read, 1 have caught 
myself sliding into a weak curiosity 
as to what that wall was which Bal- 
bus was so constantly building and 
never seemed able to complete, or 
what was the private history of “the 
boy” whose name I could never find 
mentioned, or what army it was that 
met with that terrible disaster. 

Now the Dialogues of Erasmus 
generally contained a little drama 
of their own, not the less amusing 
from its quaint contrast with the 
sayings and doings of modern life. 
Look at this dialogue between Nicho- 
las and Hieronymus, two school- 
boys of the day, who are mustering 
up boldness to ask the master for a 
holiday. With all its antique quaint- 
ness, it is surely at least as likely to 
coax a boy into Latin as the drier 
food which is given him now. 


Nicholas. Our feelings, and the 
weather, and the day, all invite to 
play. 

Hieronymus. They do invite us, 
verily : it is only the Master who gives 
no invitation. 

Nich. We must hire an orator, to 
extort a holiday from him. 

Hier. Extort indeed! You may 
twist the club out of the hand of 
Hercules before you twist a holiday 
out of him. Yet nobody was fonder 
of play than he was once. 

Nich. True—but he has long for- 
gotten that he was ever a boy himself. 
He is very ready and liberal in the 
matter of caning, but on this point he 
is miserably stingy. 

Hier. Well, we must put forward 


some fellow as our “ legatus”’—some. 
body with a good amount of cheek— 
whom he won’t frighten with his savage 
answers. 


Cocles is asked to undertake the 
office, and rather unwillingly con- 
sents, 


Cocles, Good morning, Master. 

Master. What does this nonsensical 
fellow want now ? 

Cocl. Hope you are well, worshipful 
Master. 

Mast. A very suspicious politeness, 
—l’m well enough. 

Cocl. Your whole flock desires leave 
to play. 

Mast. You do nothing else but play, 
leave or no leave. 


The ambassador promises, on be- 
half of himself and fellow-s scholars, 
that they will “make it up” again: 
that cheerful delusion, still common 
to men as to schoolboys, by which 
we so liberally discount the future. 
The master asks what pledge they 
will give for this repayment. Cocles, 
in true classical phr: ise, offers to 
pledge his head. The master, with 
a grim wit which the late Dr. Keate 
would have highly appreciated, 
suggests that his “other end” 
would be more appropriate. But 
the holiday is given, which makes 
the lesson end quite pleasantly. 

There is an amusing dialogue 
again between Silvius and Johannes, 
who are going up to lesson with the 
miserable consciousness that they 
don’t know it, and discuss the pro- 
bable result—the more terrible in 
prospect because most likely “the 
squint-eyed usher” will take their 
form that particular morning. And 
there is a lively scene in the play- 
ground, where a French and a Ger- 
man scholar play a game of bowls 
together, and the French boy, who 
is beaten, is sentenced by the un- 
pire as a penalty to shout three 
times successively —“ Floreat Ger- 
mania /’—a more terrible sentence 
to a Frenchman now. 
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Erasmus has led us into a wander- 
ing and perhaps heretical discussion, 
and must go back to his corner. 
If the scholastic world goes round 
like the world of fashion, our grand- 
children may possibly be found learn- 
ing his “ C olloquies ” ” again, just as 
our wives are wearing their grand- 
mothers’ hats and farthingales.* 
Iam almost tempted now to take 
down that thin volume that stands 
very near him, and see whether 
‘Phedrus’ Fables’ would still amuse 
me as they used to do. I remember 
that the book actually has pictures 
in it—fancy a modern Latin school- 
book with illustrative woodcuts! 
It was none the less useful as a 
means of instruction on that account, 
so far as I see. If you did not 
know that simia was Latin for an 
ape, you had him there bodily in 
the cut, which was quite as likely 
to woke you remember him as if 
you had looked the word out in 
half-a-dozen dictionaries. Some- 
times, indeed, the pictures were 
more obscure than the text, and 
were chiefly of service in exciting 
the youthful curiosity as to what 
they “could possibly mean, One was 
tempted to work out the fable as a 
key to the hieroglyphic that headed 
it. The viper and the file, and the 
old lady screwing up her nose to 
inhale the scent of the empty wine- 
jar, were wholly unintelligible by 
any light of nature; and the trans- 
lation or “crib,” to which every 
small schoolboy resorts in these 
days of cheap literature, was a very 
rare luxury then: so that there was 
no clue to the mystery but through 
the Latin itself: and I shudder now 
when I remember how hard that 
Latin was. But the sense of the 
fable stuck to the memory when one 
had got a notion of what the words 
meant; and there was even a feel- 
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ing of a small literary conquest hav- 
ing been made, a positive result of 
one’s work, which surely our modern 
small boys can never have after 
droning through a dozen lines of 
a Delectus or ‘ First Latin Book.’ 
It is all the difference between an 
hour on the tread-mill and a job of 
useful work. 

It would be too much to intro- 
duce here all my old friends— 
and enemies—who line those two or 
three shelves. But those two octavo 
volumes of Brunck’s Sophocles, 
clad in the peculiarly hideous 
binding in which old R , the 
school bookseller and binder, re- 
joiced, mark a kind of birthday in 
my literary history which makes 
them interesting, in spite of their 
unnatural ugliness, to my eyes. 
That second volume was the first 
book put into my hands at a great 
public school. The strange irration- 
ality of the whole proceeding strikes 
me now with a sort of ludicrous 
wonder. I think it struck me even 
at the time, almost child as I was, 
and went nigh to sow in my mind 
the seeds of that dangerous heresy 
that I had “more understandings 
than my teachers,” To be plumped 
down at once into the middle of a 
Greek tragedy, merely because the 
form in which I was placed hap- 
pened to have left off work at that 
particular point, at the end of the 
half-year, was surely a curious in- 
stance of school red-tapism. Nearly 
half of my fellow-disciples of the 
“ Upper Fourth,” let it be borne 
in mind, were either new-comers or 
promotions, and therefore in the 
same difficulty as myself; without 
the faintest notion of the structure 
or character of the Greek drama, of 
the metre of the verse, of the subject 
of the tragedy itself, or of the pre- 
vious scenes and action; and hay- 





* Since writing the above, I see with satisfaction the announcement of a new 


school edition of the ‘ Colloquies.” 
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ing had no opportunity, had we 
been ever so studiously inclined, 
to make any acquaintance with 
these matters beforehand; for the 
list of necessary books had been 
only put into our hands the after- 
noon before, with an “order note” 
to the school bookseller. And thus I 
and my fellow-victims were launched 
into the “ Philoctetes,” of all plays 
in the world, at the 676th line, as 
I can remember now, even if the 
network of pencil-marks in the old 
book were not before me as unques- 
tionable evidence, What it was all 
about I never had the remotest 
comprehension when we finished it. 
A good-natured class-fellow, to whom 
I appealed for some explanation of 
the continual shouts of “ Pap-pap- 
pap-pai!” on the part of the hero, 
was good enough indeed to inform 
me that it was all “‘ because he had 
a bad foot;” but curious questions 
of this kind, on the part of a “new 
fellow,” were not by any means en- 
couraged in those days, as savour- 
ing either of “cockiness” or of an 
undue inclination to “ sap ;” and my 
informant, having been in the form 
two years, was evidently not much 
of a literary inquirer himself, or at 
all inclined to encourage such pur- 
suits in others. I shuffled through 
my four or five lines about as well 
or as ill as the others, when I was 
“put on” to construe; and I can 
see by the book, where the pencil- 
marks and other traces of occupa- 
tion cease, that we got about half 
through the “ Ajax” also before I 
was promoted into the form above. 
Such was my introduction, and such 
the whole of my acquaintance, until 
some years afterwards, with the 
“sweet singer of Colonus;” and 
it may be in some measure owing 
to the unfavourable circumstances 
under which we were first thrown 
together, that I have never been 
able thoroughly to appreciate the 
beauties which other readers—cer- 


tainly better judges than myself— 
profess to find in him. For in my 
new form we took to Aischylus at 
once. There the old tragedian 
stands—in very decent preserva. 
tion; for with the young gentle. 


men of the Shell it was rather the ' 


fashion to take care of one’s books, 
and even to bestow upon them, 
when they began to fall to pieces 
(as was very soon the case with the 
wretched half-cloth in which they 
were done up), some kind of more 
or less ornamental binding. Half. 
russia, with the top edge gilt and 
the other leaves uncut, seems to 
have been the style most fancied; 
and I confess I think the public 
schoolboys of the present day 
have worse taste. It was very 
common also to have one’s work- 
ing copy of an author interleaved, 
for notes and illustrations; a most 
convenient arrangement for those 
among us who had any talent for 
original drawing, or a knack of 
caricature. The fair white pages 
were very tempting for this pur- 
pose; and the pencil which ought 
to have been noting some less 
obvious derivation of a word, or 
other philological matter, was often 
busy in producing a likeness more 
or less happy of old M trudg- 
ing down from his house to first 
lesson on a rainy morning, in 
tucked-up gown and Hessian boots, 
or of the sharp features and negro- 
like hair of his more awful chief. 
My copy of schylus contains, I 
see, by way of frontispiece, an ori- 
ginal sketch of the Furies in full 
ery after Orestes. It does not at 
this present time strike me as equal 
to the conceptions of Blake or 
Flaxman, Yet it enjoyed consid- 
erable popularity in its day, and 
caused an amount of sensation, when 
handed along the form during 
lesson, which drew down from old 
M a peremptory demand that 
the book should be handed up to 
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him for inspection. The judgment 
of that sound scholar and_ con- 
scientious teacher was not so ap- 
preciative, I well remember, as 
that of my younger critics. “ You 
will write out the Chorus three 
times—Greek aud English ”—was 
M——’s judicial sentence on my 
picture. But the public feeling of 
the form ran so entirely in my 
favour, as the promoter of new and 
cheerful views of Greek tragedy, 
that half-a-dozen volunteers came 
forward after lesson, each offering to 
relieve me of one- ge of the im- 
position. Let me be excused if I 
look atthe old scrawl, after so many 
years, with a modest self-satisfaction. 
I have filled one or two sketch- 
books since, with much sober pains- 
taking, but nothing in them has 
attracted the same public attention. 
An odd volume of Homer's Iliad, 
which I take down from the same 
shelf, is illustrated in similar fashion. 
Fancy portraits of Helen, such as 
no Greek artist ever conceived—but 
possibly quite as like her, seeing 
that she must have been above a 
hundred years old when Troy was 
taken ; also of “ ox-eyed” Juno and 
“owl-eyed ” Athent—the latter a 
kind of anticipation, I am proud 
now to observe, of Dr, Schliemann’s 
late discoveries of little owl-faced 
images among the ruins of Troy; 
the fight between Menelaus and 
Paris, in ample-crested helmets, and 
very little besides (those were the 
days of the prize-ring, be it remem- 
bered, when Tom Cribb and Spring, 
stripped to their drawers, were 
heroes in the eyes of sporting 
schoolboys) ; Jupiter and Juno 
holding their little domestic dialogue 
—Juno very “ox-eyed ” indeed 
(rather like a mad ox), on this 
occasion ; and various other sketches 
of gods and heroes, treated in a free 
and familiar style. The companion 
volume was carried off, as I dis- 
covered long afterwards, by a school- 


fellow who once shared my limited 
penates ; we occupied together what 
was called a “ double ” study, hold- 
ing two arm-chairs, two tables, two 
bookcases, and one very hard-stuffed 
bench called a sofa. I heard from 
him, some years afterwards, saying 
that he had found the better half of 
my Iliad in a box of books which 
he had carried off to India; and ] 
heard again that it had been looted, 
with other valuables, by a runaway 
kitmagar, or some such person. No 
doubt it figures now in some bazaar 
or Hindoo gentleman’s library, as 
one of the curiosities of English 
literature. But the widowed volume 
serves as a link of kindly remem- 
brance, whenever I look at it, be- 
tween me and the old friend whom 
I shall most likely never see again. 
The shelf below contains a copy 
of the Orations of Demosthenes, in 
no less than eight volumes, on which 
I never had the heart to bestow 
even a decent half-binding, so that 
there they stand in all the bareness 
of their whitey-brown boards, as 
they came from the school book- 
sellers’, untouched, for the most 
part, save only the second volume, 
whose unhappy back is treadbare. . 
That also recalls the absurdities 
of a system which one would 
imagine could only have been 
devised in‘ the interest of the said . 
booksellers. Three of the so- 
called “ private” orations were all 1. 
ever read, out of that one volume. 
Yet we had all been told to order, 
and our parents had to pay for, 
those three heavy octavos, Reiske 
and Schefer’s edition, containing | 
the whole of the orator’s works. 
More than this—there are five 
additional volumes, comprising what 
is termed an “ Apparatus Criticus” 
—a farago of notes in horrible 
German Latin. These latter, . I 
remember well, we were only. “ re- 
commended” to get by the autho- 
rities: but the word “notes” con 
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veys to a schoolboy’s ear the notion 
of some help under difficult circum- 
stances—a sort of shove to indolent 
and backsliding scholars: and an 
‘“« Apparatus” of that kind seemed 
to promise largely. Therefore,— 
more especially as the cost of the 
additional volumes was only “ put 
down in the bill,’ and did not 
come out of our private pockets, = 
all the more aspiring geniuses of 
the Upper Fifth naturally possessed 
themselves of a property which at 
any rate looked Jearned, and might 
be useful. In the latter hope we 
were grievously disappointed. Not 
only was the Latin at least as 
difficult of interpretation as the 
Greek of Demosthenes; but the 
whole aim of the German critics 
seemed to be to contradict, discredit, 
and abuse each other. When we 
had waded with some difficulty 
through a long and involved ex- 
planation of some passage given on 
the authority of “ Reiske,” we had 
the satisfaction of finding it supple- 
mented by a brief but emphatic 
rider from the pen of his brother 
commentator and editor. ‘“ Wihil 
horum probandum” (Not a word of 
truth in all this); “ /alluntur Wol- 
Jius Reiskiusque” (My learned friends 
are both in the wrong) ; or even more 
curtly—“ Jnepte” (Stuff). Well— 
this was not encouraging to a school- 
boy in search of classical know- 
ledge : and the “ Apparatus Criticus” 
was soon loudly voted a humbug. 
Some copies of that erudite work 
found their way into the hands of 
the fags whose duty it was to tear 
up “scent” for the schoo] paper- 
chase: but the abominable German 
paper was so flimsy that complaints 
were made that the scent “ didn’t 
lie ’—-whatever the commentators 
did. My own copy escaped; for 
even in those schoolboy days I had, 

as I have still, a respect for a book 
as a book, without any intention of 
reading it. One result these dis- 
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appointing volumes had with some 


of us, as we rose higher in the 
school, which the master who re- 


commended them to us assuredly 
never contemplated. It was the 
custom, in the majestic and erv- 
dite Sixth Form, which celestial 
estate it was not given to every 
one to reach, to take down notes 
of every lesson; and for this 
purpose each of us was furnished 
with a little square table of his own 
(holding a small leaden inkstand, 
which was continually coming to 
grief), and was expected to provide 
himself with a note-book wherein 
to record the obiter dicta of the head- 
master. He took occasion, soon 
after my arrival in the form, to sng- 
gest that it would be good practice 
for us to make our notes in Latin, 
Immediately there occurred to more 
than one of us recollections of our 
old friends Reiske and Schefer. To 
imitate such great scholars must be 
the correct thing. We wrote—some 
of us—quite as good Latin as they 
did—which is not claiming much 
for its elegance. But the great de- 
light was that, when we had rendered 
into such Latin as we could muster 
impromptu the observations of our 
instructor upon some special word 
or phrase, or his rendering of some 
difficult passage, we could have the 
satisfaction of adding, like our old 
friend and mentor, Schefer, our own 
little criticism on the great critic. 
“ Sic pessime A ” (This is 
A ’s very bad version) —“ Jn- 
eptissime” (most absurd), did not 
take long to write, and were felt to 
be a most satisfactory assertion of 
freedom of opinion—more especially 
if one had been called up to con- 
strue, and floored, in that particular 
lesson. Once, when this fashion of 
commentating was just in its bloom 
(for we soon got tired of it), we were 
considerably startled at A ’s re- 
questing some half-dozen of us, when 
the lesson broke up, to show him our 
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note-books. It was done in perfect 
innocence ably just to see 
whether any of us did take notes 
in Latin, and what sort of Latin it 
was. He glanced cursorily over one 
or two of the books, and then took 
up mine. The lesson had been in 
Thucydides; and my last-written 
note contained the translation given 
us by the master of a passage whose 
meaning was obscure and disputed. 
[had added my mite to the contro- 
versy—“Sice vertit A ; perper- 
am certe” (This is A -’s version 
—wrong decidedly). A slight frown, 
and then a more perceptible grin, 
passed over his countenance; but 
both had cleared away when he gave 
me back the book, and said, “ Thank 
you,” in quite his usual tone. Of 
course he had too much sense, and 
was too much of a gentleman, to 
take notice of a bit of schoolboy 
satire, never intended for his eye, 
and our note-books might, in some 
sense, be considered private; but 
he got all the more credit from us 
at the time, because he knew, and 
we knew, that Thucydides was not 
his strong point, and my impertinent 
criticism was very likely true. 

There is a row, again, of small 
volumes, rather of the nature of 
classical playthings than tools for 
serious use—an almost complete set 
of Latin ‘authors, in the beautiful 
Paris type of the brothers Barbou, 
which even now seem, to my eyes, 
the very prettiest books that ever 
were printed. But the tenderness 
with which I handle them—it would 
spoil the smooth gilt edges to read 
them—springs from a deeper root 
than their outward charms. Most of 
the series were bought with my own 
pocket-money as a schoolboy, and 
were picked up from time to time, 
as the volumes came into the market, 
and as I could afford the cash, out 
of a miscellaneous collection of old 
second-hand books which R ’ 
the school bookseller before-named, 
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had accumulated from past genera- 
tions of departing boys and masters 
during half a century of business, 
They had long lain in a back-room 
in dust and darkness, when suddenly 
there sprang up amongst a certain 
set of the boys a mania for old 
miniature editions of the classics, 
which was absurdly violent while 
it lasted. One particular friend of 
my own had caught the taste from 
his father, and was really, for his 
years, somewhat of an authority 
in the matter of type and edition. 
But most of us were as ignorant on 
such points as old R himself, 
who had not the least idea of the 
value of this old literature, and 
never knew what prices to ask, 
which made the process of bargain- 
ing for the little volumes we coveted 
all the more interesting. Both par- 
ties got more cunning in time; and 
a little Elzevir Horace, which had 
been bought for a half-a-crown at the 
first hunting over the old stock, 
changed hands more than once at 
considerable advances. For we 
young bibliomaniacs bought, sold, 
and interchanged with each other 
continually, without which excite- 
ment the pursuit would, I suspect, 
have soon become dull; and great 
was the rivalry in the display of 
new bargaius and acquisitions, 
This diminutive copy of Aristo- 
phanes—the eleven comedies packed 
into one tiny 48mo volume, print- 
ed by Raphalengius in 1660—was 
always an object of admiration, and 
passed through more than one owner’s 
hands before it rested finally in mine. 
Its attraction consisted not only in 
its beautiful old gilt vellum dress, 
but in the marvellously complicated 
contractions used in the old type, 
which defied any of us to read it. 
Towards the end of the half-year, 
when small bills and cricket sub- 
scriptions became over-due, and 
funds ran low, some dilettanti col- 
lectors were glad to realise; and 
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then great were the opportunities 
for the happy few who had strength 
of mind enough to husband their 
resources. I was at least able to 
hold on with my few treasures ; 
and though the passion for such old 
ware has worn out with me since, I 
should be almost unhappy to miss 
any one of my quondam favour- 
ites. 

The almost necessity for some sort 
of classification of one’s books accord- 
ing to their subjects has dissociated 
from their old companions some few 
volumes, which ought, on the bio- 
graphical principle, to stand side by 
side. So, indeed, they very nearly 
did on my limited school-book 
shelves, where it was thought more 
conducive to the harmony of appear- 
ances that the volumes should be 
ranked, like soldiers, according to 
height. I have to cast my eye now 
from case to case to note the few 
volumes here and there which were 


the parting-gifts of school friends. 
It was not the fashion with us to in- 
dulge very largely in such testi- 
monials. We had not so much 
money to spend in “ leaving-books” 
as our Etonian contemporaries—and 


perhaps not such indiscriminate 
friendships. My own memorials of 
this kind are not numerous; but 
there are some which are valu- 
able as all that remains to me 
now of the givers. The original 
owner of that small copy of Burns 
lies in some neglected grave in 
the Crimea; but he is still in my 
mind’s eye the same fine tall fellow 
as when I said good-bye to him be- 
fore he sailed. The edition is a vile 
one: but it was in that my first 
acquaintance with the poet was 
made, and the words would hardly 
read the same to me in any other. 
So it is with those three volumes 
of ‘Percy’s Reliques.’ They open- 
ed quite a new world of literature 
to me, when the friend to whom 
they once belonged brought them 
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with him from home at the beginning 
of one school half-year. The work 
was then somewhat scarce, not hay- 
ing been often reprinted, and few 
of us had ever seen it. The swing 
of the old ballads, and their rude 
repetition or phrases, has the same 
kind of attraction for boys, and for 
the same reasons, that the Iliad has, 
We very soon knew many of them 
by heart, and used to astonish and 
rather disgust our less poetical 
school-fellows by the occasional 
shouting aloud, in season and out 
of season, of fragments which were 
to them uninteresting, and more or 
less incomprehensible. 

Our first affections naturally laid 
hold on the more heroic and stirring 
ballads. We learnt, with great de- 
light, how 
‘*More of More-Hall, with nothing at 


all, 
He slew the Dragon of Wantley.” 


But the especial favourite was the 
ballad of “St. George.” It contains 
—as may be remembered by the 
reader, if he is skilled in such lore, 
or seen, if he cares to refer to it—a 
kind of epitome, in more than one 
version, of the exploits of ancient 
heroes, which commended _ itself 
greatly to our tastes—especially by 
the quaint way in which they were 
jumbled together. Abraham and 
David, King Arthur and Lancelot, 
Gideon and Jephtha, Alphonso of 
Spain, “Cutlax the Dane,” Valen- 
tine and Orson,—all were mere no- 
bodies, says the poet, when com- 
pared with St. George of England, 
One verse especially we used to 
chant forth, loudly and _ trium- 
phantly—possibly attracted by its 
classical associations :— 
‘* Hannibal and Scipio in many a field 
did fight ; 
Orlando Furioso he was 
knight ; 
Romulus and Remus were they that 
Rome did build ;— 
But St. George, St. George the Dragon 
made to yield. 


a worthy 
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St. George he was for England, St. 


Denis was for France— 
Sing ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense? !” 


Our school-fellows were not the 
only persons who were startled by 
our new acquirements. Boys in 
those days were by no means so 
luxuriously fed as are their succes- 
sors; and very often the piéce de 
résistance on our boarding-house 
table on Saturdays was a meat-pie, 
or scrap-pie, as we preferred slight- 
ingly to call it. 1 have no doubt 
now—looking back upon things 
with the calm judgment of graver 
years—that the pies were excellent ; 
but we despised and abused them 
as containing the relics of the 
week’s. dinners—as no doubt, in 
some measure, they did. Judge 
then of the effect produced upon 
the feelings of the good lady who 
presided over our dinner-table by 
the quotation, which struck us as 
neat and appropriate, from the old 
ballad of “The Lady Isabella’s 
Tragedy :” 


“QO then cried out the scullion boy, 
As loud as loud could be, 
‘O save her life, good master cook, 


And make your pies of me!’ ” 


The staid prapostor who sat at the 
head of our table, charged with the 
maintenance of order, was nearly as 
much shocked as the dame herself. 
He knew much more about Greek 
iambics than English ballads, and 
thought the lines were a profane 
composition of our own. Fortu- 
nately we were too high in the 
school to be subject to any correc- 
tive discipline on his part, and a 
grave remonstrance was all that fol- 
lowed, so far as we were concerned. 
But some of the small boys who 
rashly took up the same parable, 
without in the least knowing what 
it meant, on the following Satur- 
day, got a pretty sharp taste of the 
prepostor’s cane, 
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The ‘ Reliques’ were bequeathed 
to me by my friend when he went 
off to college, in memory of the 
many pleasant hours we had spent 
together in making acquaintance 
with their contents. Pleasant sunny 
hours, lying under the trees in the 
school-close on half-holiday after- 
noons, with the sharp crack of some 
score of cricket-bats ringing cheerily 
in the distance—or hardly in the 
distance, since a ball would come 
hopping from time to time within 
an inch of our heads as we lay 
there; and hours no less pleasant 
in the long winter evenings, when 
we sat together in that snug though 
limited apartment before-mentioned 
(to a half share in which he had suc- 
ceeded), when next morning’s lesson 
had been got more or less ready, and 
we were free to follow our own liter- 
ary devices. We have spent pleasant 
hours together since, sometimes not 
uncheered by desultory gossip about 
old books; but no after-reading has 
ever renewed the charm which lay 
in making first acquaintance with 
those treasures of old English poetry. 
I should have been converted into 
a Royalist at once, even had not my 
natural instincts lain that way, by 
the “ Loyalty Confined ” of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, and the charming ad- 
dress of Colonel Richard Lovelace 
“ To Althza from Prison ;” although 
that brilliant cavalier died in neglect 
and poverty just before he might 
have seen “the king come to his 
own again,” while L’Estrange, scarce- 
ly more fortunate, lived on under 
that ungrateful Restoration, “ with 
no other reward than the conscious- 
ness of having suffered.” Surely 
no one could ever forget their first 
introduction to Raleigh’s grand 
apostrophe to his soul—* The Lye” 
—especially when read in the belief 
that it was written (as it certainly 
was not) the night before his execu- 
tion. It may be true that these old 
poems team with quaint conceits, 
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and betray in almost every line the 
careful polish of their tomposition ; 
but, where the result is so perfect, 
the recognition of the art employed 
in their structure does but add to 
the reader’s enjoyment. Are they 
more artificial, when all is said, than 
Tennyson’s carefully-sought epithets 
and cunning alliteration? Itis only 
when the art of the poet has no- 
thing to recommend it beyond its 
artificiality, that it fails to please. 

It was in those volumes, too, that 
my eyes first lighted on many an- 
other well- known gem of old "Eng- 
lish song, the music of which has 
chimed in my ears ever since. How 
could it be otherwise with that 
delicious canzonet of Carew’s, bear- 
ing the prosaic title of “ Unfading 
Beauty,” — 


“* He that loves a rosie cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires ;’’ 


that grand song of George Wither’s, 


‘Shall I, wasting in despair, : 
Dye because a woman’s fair ?”’ 
or the charming little epistle of 
Lovelace “To Lucasta on going to 
the Wars,”—it is but these three 
verses,— 


“Tell me not, sweet, I am unkinde, 
That from the nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde," 
To war and arms I fly: 


, true, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield : 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 

T could not love thee, dear, so much,* 
Loved I not honour more.” 


[It might seem to Lucasta a less 
adorable inconstancy when he went 
over to Altheea—but let that pass. | 

The sentiments have been imi- 
tated often enough by modern song- 
writers ; but what imitation comes 


up to the grace of the first, or the 
fire of the second? Or again, to 
take a somewhat different class of 
compositions ; that most musical 
dialogue between “ Ulysses and the 
Syren,” by Elizabeth’s poet-laureate, 
Daniel ; or the remarkable stanzas, 
famous even in Ben Jonson’s day, 
though they have preserved no fame 
for their unknown author,— 


‘*My mind to me a kingdom is.”’ 


With all our modern philosophical 
poetry, when has philosophy been 
clothed in a more sweet and grace- 
ful shape than in these lines :— 


‘*T wish but what I have at will; 
I wander not to seeke for more; 
I like the plaine, I climb no hill; 
In greatest storms I sitte on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe ?”’ 


Such poetry is no doubt open to 
the grave objection that it is per- 
fectly easy to understand, and stands 
in no need, as some modern poems 
do, of what old scholars called a 
“ perpetual” commentary for its 
elucidation. 

Let me not put the old volumes 
back into their place without a 
mental act of gratitude to the good 
Bishop of Dromore. If in his case 
a taste for literary antiquities led to 
a bishopric, many men have been 
raised to that right reverend bench 
for worse reasons. But it will not 
do, I find, to go on taking down these 
ift- -V lames of past days. The “ In 
Memoriam” is in some cases a pain- 
ful one. Of the friends who gave 
them,— 


‘*Some are dead, and some are 


changed ;” 


and though even in the latter case 
I have no desire to discard the 
volumes, they had better rest on 
their shelves with the associations 
of the past. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SrraNnGE to say, there is still un- 
trodden ground for tourists even in 
Wales, and an outlet for puzzled 
paterfamilias to draft off his young 
ones to, from baked pavés, in a 
London July. Fishguard—or, as 
the inhabitants more mellifluously 
call it, Aber-gwain (from its being 
at the mouth of the Gwain, or sheath, 
river)—15 miles N.W. of Haver- 
fordwest, is a place whose praises 
have indeed been sung by few. 
Murray almost passes by, without 
noticing, Black only notices to 
disparage it, though with how little 
truth we shall presently see. Yet 
itis not hard to predict that it is 
a spot we shall soon hear a good 
deal more about, and that it may 
ere long vie with our South Eng- 
land watering-places as a_ seaside 
residence, and surpass them as a 
port. It has already often attracted 
the attention, with that view, of 
keen-eyed Admiralty surveyors and 
railway contractors. In the year 
1869 an Act was passed to connect 
it with the Great Western line, and 
to plan a harbour as a packet-sta- 
tion ; but the powers of the Act were 
allowed to run out. Another bill 
has since been before Parliament 
having a similar object in view, for 
constructing “a railway, commenc- 
ing in the parish of Wiston, by 
junction with the Great Western 
Railway about 550 yards west of 
the Clarkson Road station, and 
terminating in the parish of Llan- 
wnda, on the western side of Fish- 
guard Bay, about 100 yards N.E. of 
the new lifeboat-house.” 

Its bay, sheltered from every wind 
but the N. E., and so deep as to be 
safe anchorage for vessels of large 
burden, confronts, at a distance of 
only five. and-forty miles, the equal- 
ly sheltered and more capacious 


one of Wexford, shortening for any 
steamer the present passage from 
Milford to Waterford by something 
like twenty-five miles, besides avoid- 
ing the dangerous and much-dread- 
ed navigation at the mouth of Mil- 
ford Haven. 

It is a long pull through—that 
nightly mail-train run from Pad- 
dington to Haverfordwest, or, as 
the railway slang abbreviates it 
“ H’ west.” How merrily you start, 
in your snug corner in an “ engag- 
ed” compartment, on that balmy 
July evening at 8, in the fast 
mellowing twilight, for the out- 
ing you have so well earned, or 
to which, at least, you have been 


looking forward these many months, 
to recruit your “weary brain and 
shattered nerve”! And how cheer- 
fully do the young ones of the party 
“tide” through the first hour’s run 


to Reading, and the second hour’s 
run to Didcot, and the third hour’s 
run to Swindon, and then, regard- 
less of their fate, think half their 
labours over— 


‘“* And all goes merry as a marriage-bell! ” 


Far different is it when you get 
well “down” the line, when “all 
the weary world has gone to rest 
(except our one mail-train, and a 
sleepy official or two upon the 
platform), when the gas-lights burn 
dim, and the night air strikes raw 
and chill, and the marvellous punc- 
tuality of the first few hours ceases, 
and we get “behind” time, first a 
quarter, and soon a half hour, and 
need Mr. Forsyth for a fellow-pas- 
seager to keep things straight, and 
to remind the careless guards that 
there is such a thing as a breach of 
contract ; and then time has to be 
“made up,” and a fearful spurt or 
two ensues, and you fly past deserted 
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stations and sidings and “ facing- 
points” with an oscillation which 
threatens every moment to dash you 
to pieces—and is not joy! And if 
you do survive, and escape scath- 
less, how cross, and cold, and jaded, 
and belated you turn out about 7 
A.M, at Lord Kensington’s favourite 
borough to get a bad breakfast at 
the S Inn; the metropolis of 
our far west, and about as neat 
and picturesque an assize town as 
ever was, with its fine old castle 
overhanging the river, and, like 
many of these Ultime Thules of ci- 
vilisation, having several good shops 
and handsome churches! But even 
now you are three hours off the 
pretty little town which we wish 
to be your destination; and the 
distance, if you do not walk it, 
must be performed by ’bus or wag- 
gonette — the first seven miles 
through the valley of the Clwydd 
and the Trefgarn rocks, as fine a bit 
of scenery as any in Wales. If 


you take the former more plebeian 
vehicle, we promise you you will 
never henceforth despise an omni- 


bus-driver. Albert Furlong, the 
son of an innkeeper at Fishguard, 
who fills that position, is a hero— 
nay, was one at nineteen, just six- 
teen years ago. The thing is readily 
proved. In the ‘Times’ of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1859, will be found a long 
paragraph, headed “ Heroism,” re- 
lating to the rescue, by the said 
Albert, of two shipwrecked mari- 
ners on that part of the coast. 
Scores of seamen stood by, and 
refused to swim across the raging 
channel which separated the main- 
land from the rock to which these 
unfortunate men were clinging, and 
even tried to dissuade him from 
the attempt. Failing to do this, 
they ran away, that they might 
not—to use their own words—“ see 
him drown before their eyes,” 
judging by his youthful appearance 
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° 

a rescue was impossible. The life- 
boat, which had been launched, was 
useless owing to the violence of the 
surf. It was a cold winter’s day, 
and he was four hours in the water, 
This noble young fellow—now a 
handsome man-—recounted to us, 
as we sat behind him, his narrative 
with the utmost modesty. He had 
indeed three trophies to bear wit- 
ness to his high courage, and the 
authenticity of his story, in the 
shape of three medals—one from 
the Humane Society, another from 
the Life-boat Association, and a 
third from the Shipwrecked Mari- 
ners’ Society ; but he had not even 
preserved the record of it in the 
newspapers, He “had given them 
all away.’ So, when I got back to 
London, I looked through a file 
of the ‘ Times,’ found the account 
of it, and sent it him to hang up 
in the parlour of his little inn, to 
show his customers; for surely such 
a light should not be hid under a 
bushel. He went on to tell us, that 
the dangers of the road, his present 
calling, are not much less than 
those of the ocean—not, indeed, in 
the shape of highwaymen, but of 
the broad-wheeled waggons which 
he meets of a dark winter’s night, 
which are always on the wrong side 
of the road, and will never get out 
of his way. 

If any one will take the trouble 
of following, on a good county 
map, the geography of this inter- 
esting district, he will be struck by 
its peninsular character, the sinu- 
osities of the coast-line, and _ its 
remarkable headlands, among which 
stand out pre-eminent, Penmaenglas, 
and Dinas and Strumble Heads. 
At the former, on a point called 
Carreg-Gwastad, took place, on 22d 
February 1797, in the heat of the 
first French Revolution, that land- 
ing under General Tate—himself an 
Irishman—of 600 French regular 
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troops and 800 convicts, described 
as “still bearing the marks of their 
chains on their wrists and legs, and 
as the sweepings of the jails,” which 
still lives in the memory of the 
inhabitants, and is the great his- 
torical event of the place, having 
been considered a subject of suf- 
ficient national moment to justify 
a royal proclamation for a day of 
general thanksgiving for “our pre- 
servation from the davgers which 
threatened the country ” from it. 


One inhabitant, and one only, 
whom I called on in the hope of 
gaining some details, survives, who 


eyewitness of the disem- 
barkation. He was then a boy of 
10 or 12, and at work with his 
father in the fields which overlook 
that part of the coast, and is there- 
fore by this time, it may be sup- 
posed, a rather antiqu: ated specimen 
of hum: anity! Poor old Davies, 
there he sat, in the quiet chimney- 
corner of his daughter’s snug farm- 
house, all .but unconscious, and 
caring little about landing or no 
landing; so that my curiosity met 
with perhaps its proper reward. So 
terrified were the natives at the 
sudden apparition of three ships of 
war suddenly exchanging English 
for French colours, and standing in 
for the shore, in the midst of their 
peaceful workday avocations, that 
one girl, who was drawing beer for 
the farming men, is said to have 
scampered off miles across the 
country to spread the news—with 
the jug still in her hand! 

Davies himself ran home for 
blankets and prog, and hid himself 
for two days in the rocks and thick 
furze of the neighbourhood. One 
Mary Williams, though doubtless 
not passing a very happy time of it 
at the moment (for in attempting to 
escape from her cottage she was 
pursued and wounded, and other- 
wise ili-treated), did not, in the 
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long-run, make a bad bargain of it; 
for she was granted compensation 
in the shape of a pension of £40 
per annum, which she lived just 
55 years and a half afterwards to en- 
joy—thus putting into her pocket 
the pretty little sum total of £2250 
sterling, and dying at the good 
old age of 89. 

The first thing which is said to 
have struck terror into the enemy 
was the appearance on the hills of 
a line of Welshwomen, with their 
high hats and mantles, which they 
mistook for a regiment of the 
Grenadier Guards: and no wonder, 
for the mantles were of bright scarlet; 
and the hats—which still remain 
the costume of the elder females 
in these parts—measure 9 inches 
high, and 4 deep in the rim; 18 in 
circumference at. the top, and 23 at 
the bottom, of the crown. So great 
an interest is taken in every relic of 
the “great event,” that we were 
shown with pride by the owner 
one of the whittles which had taken 
part in it, and been worn by her 
aunt on the occasion—the said 
owner being, by the way, the 
happy (or ‘unhappy ?) mother of 
twenty-seven W elshmen and Welsh- 
women (almost all of whom she has 
survived), and looking as bonnie 
and likely to live another twenty 
years as any one I ever saw. 

Every farmhouse was pillaged, 
and every lawlessness practised. 
One officer plundered the church of 
Llanwnda of its chalice, which had 
that name rudely engraven on it; 
and, offering it afterwards for sale 
in Carmarthen, parried the curiosity 
of the purchaser (whose ignorance 
alike of French and of reading he 
must largely have counted on) by 
declaring it came from La Vendée! 
The true cause, however, of the 
French discomfiture, was an almost 
providential wreck a few weeks be- 
fore of a vessel laden with spirits, the 
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casks of which had found their way 
into every house in the neighbour- 
hood, where they in turn became 
the booty of the invaders, who 
soon, being maddened with drink, 
and losing all discipline and self- 
control, gave the Welsh time to col- 
lect, and laid down their arms on 
the 24th on Goodwick Sands, sur- 
rendering at pleasure to Captain 
Lord Cawdor and 300 militia. The 
old parish church was turned into 
a prison for a night; and the fol- 
lowing day they wale marched off 
to Haverfordwest, and thence to 
Milford and Pembroke, where some 
hundred of them, aided by two 
young W ihbeoum, effected their 
escape from the “Golden Prison,” 

through a subterranean passage, on 
board a sloop at anchor in the her- 
bour, whose crew they overpowered. 

The ships, moreover, which had 
brought them, had sailed away un- 
expectedly, to the great surprise of 
their comrades, who were thus left 
without the means of retreat. Their 
fate, however, was not more fortu- 
nate than that of the land force. 
Taking a course direct across St. 
George’s Channel, one struck on the 
Arklow banks and smashed her 
rudder—a corvette, which had been 
pressed into their service just before 
the landing, taking her in tow, till 
they were both captured off Brest on 
the Ist of March (St. David’s Day, 
by the way) by the St. Florence 
frigate, Sir If. B. Neele, Bart., and 
La Nymphe, C aptain C solve, They 
were taken to Portsmouth, where 
the frigate was put into complete 
repair, and afterwards commissioned 
in the British service under the 
name of the “ Fishoeuard.” The two 
others got safe to Brest. 

The origin of the descent is lost 
in obscurity. Some say it was 
instigated by a Welsh prisoner at 
Paris, who had represented to the 
French that his countrymen were 


disaffected, and that they had no- 
thing to do but land, and the whole 
country would rise, and they might 
march on London with wooden 
swords! The result proved how 
great a libel this was on the loyalty 
of our British brethren—if we 
except, as we fear we must, the 
treachery of one James Bowen, a 
farm-servant at Trehowel, which 
overlooks the landing-place, who 
had been previously transported for 
horse-stealing, and was now observed 
in the ranks of the enemy, guiding 
and directing them. 

Other alarms of renewed attempts 
of invasion followed, as might be 
expected. The minds of a credu- 
lous and simple people for a long 
time after caught the sound of arms 
in every unusual moaning of the 
wind, and every noise after dark, 
And indeed it must have been the 
height of alarm, and a case of 


**Timor addidit alas,”’ 


which on one of these occasions 
enabled, as we are told, the organist 
of St. David’s Cathedral to accom- 
plish the distance from thence to 
Haverfordwest for help in forty- 
five minutes !—-seeing they are a good 
sixteen miles apart, and that the 
reign of King Railway had not yet 
asserted itself in these regions. 
Lovely is the little eight-mile 
valley of the Gwain—lovely as 
any spot in Wales. On either side 
hang, precipitous and dense, high 
woeds of beech and birch, of ‘fir 
and oak, Here, if you like it, at 
last reign Silence and Loneliness 
to your heart’s content; for you 
will hear nothing all day long ‘but 
the cushat’s love-note above and 
the plash of the river below, and 
you will see nothing but a couple 
of lone chapels and old stone 
bridges. The more lordly, but not 
more lovely Nevern, pursues a paral- 
lel course a few silles further north, 
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As a bold background rise the 
westernmost tops of the Preselly, 
alias Perselly, alias Procelly, alias 
Precilly range, which runs through 
Pembrookshire like a backbone, 
and of which Carn Eglwyn, tower- 
ing like a lion couchant over the 
picturesque little town of Newport, 
is the most conspicuous. 

Each river has its legends and its 
characters; and those of the Gwain 
would hardly be complete without 
mentioning the professional little 
angler who most days, when the 
weather is “ anything likely,” may 
be seen filling his creel for sale at the 
hostelries with all the confidence of 
an adept—Hugh Barzay, a comical 
little man, just five feet ‘high, whose 
summum bonum was, “ If I am ever 
rich, which I am never like to be,” 
to be the proud possessor of a 
Scotch retriever; and who, when 
he went to H’west, thought the 


shops were as _ sple wndid as they well 
could be, but when he got to Bris- 
tol, was ‘wonderful surprised ; 


but 
who felt sure, “If ever I go to Lon- 
don, it will be the death of me in a 
week,” 

These valleys, with their rivers 
brimful of trout, their dank fern-fes- 
tooned Janes, and their evergreen 
water-meads, are the very joy of the 
angler-tourist. Each, too, has its own 
charming quaint, ol 1 country-houses, 
out-of-the-world- looking places, and, 
with one or two exceptions (as Tré- 
cwm, the fine and well-kept resi- 
dence of Mr. Barham),unoccupied,or 
dilapidated, or converted into farm- 
houses—but all telling of a former 
squirearchy of no mean considera- 
tion, once the centre of a county’s 
hospitalities, 

Take, for example, Jordanstown, 
long the home of the Cockburns, 
and, now that he has survived the 
Tichborne trial, likely to become 
the property of the Lord Chief- 
Justice of England; or Pontfaen, 
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formerly the residence of the Lang- 
harnes; or Temple Druid, of the 
Pryces; or Tregwynt; charmingly 
situate on its private bay; or 
Manorowan, the seat of the Lewises ; 
or Llanstinan, so perpendicularly 
placed beneath the road that leads 
to it that you might almost jump 
off it upon its roofs, the seat of that 
truly estimable, painstaking, kind- 
hearted, and upright English judge, 
the late Sir Charles Crompton, who 
was always taking new country 
places, and enjoying each, when off 
circuit, with the zest of a school- 
boy, and of whom no better pane- 
gyric can perhaps be found than 
that of the old Welshwoman who 
keeps and has kept the lodge at 
Llanstinan for forty years, that “ he 
was not a bit of the gentleman.” 
On my asking with astonishment 
what she meant, having had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance and ex- 
perienced his: courtesies in many a 
pleasant way in another county, I 
was soon satisfied when she added, 
“Because he would come in and 
sit down beside me, and talk to me 
like any common folk.” Hauteur 
and pride were evidently associated 
in the good woman’s s mind with the 
definition of a gentleman, although 
perhaps erroneously so. 

Fitful is the summer here, and 
to be made the most of. That is 
the worst of it. Delicious breaks, 
indeed, and bursts of sunshine, 
doubtless there are, and exhilarat- 
ing breezes that send blood into the 
healthful veins—ever. But also 
rain, rain, rain, that would have 
pleased the pen of a Wilson—and 
storm, storm, storm, as the five 
wrecks of one winter, all still vis- 
ible in our bay, bear witness. 
Wondrous, too, are the transforma- 
tion scenes of Lady Nature. Here 
is a faithful diary of three or four 
successive days we had in August. 
Sunday—cloudless sky, without a 
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sigh in the air or a trembling on 
the aspen-leaf, making a blue satin 
sea, with a sun-stroke temperature, 
looking so settled as if it never 
could be otherwise, and life were an 
Elysium. Monday—Woke with a 
canopy of white, light, fleece-like 
clouds—a very vapor-bath of mist 
—covering the opposite hills, and 
concealing from view every one of 
the clean, cheerful cottages which 
we used to look out on all day long 
at the distance of half-a-mile ; and 
then uprose majestically that won- 
drous veil, seeming rather to descend 
to the lower parts of the valley, and 
out peeped from it, one by one, the 
tops of the heather-and-gorse-clad 
crags, making a fringe of gold and 
purple to the glorious curtain. 
Tuesday—A brilliant morning rain- 
bow, just where yesterday’s cloud 
had hovered, resting one foot of its 
glorious arch on our little bay, and 
the other on the green marshes 
around it. Wednesday—A High- 
land “ spate” from 9 a.m to 9 P.M., 
tearing up roads, flooding cottage 
cellars, crumbling cliffs; many 
coasters dropping anchor for shelter 
in the roadstead—and such fierce 
driving gusts of storm and rain, as 
if things never would dry up again, 
and it would never end. But it did 
end as suddenly, and things did 
dry again, and all vestiges of the 
deluge were soon over, and the 
landscape did brighten again, and 
the face of nature stood refreshed 
by the generous torrents. 

An excursion to Procelly “ Top,” 
above the Vale of Cwm Cerwyn, 

the Vale of the Brewing Tub,” 
as it is called, from its depth and ro- 
tundity—or, as some name it, Cwm- 
garw, “the Vale of the Stag,”—is 
an inevitable duty for those who 
would wish “to do” Pembrokeshire 
thoroughly. It is the highest 
ground in the county, and about 
1750 feet above sea-level, but a 
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sloshy, disagreeable hill to climb, 
something like Snaefell in Man, 
with clouds continually gathering 
over it, and making an ascent a 
more troublesome business than one 
would imagine, and rendering it 
very necessary to mark well the 
stones which, till within a few hun- 
dred feet of the top, divide off the 
different sheep-walks. We had to 
watch and wait for a fitting day 
for it, and when we had got one 
on which we could pronounce the 
clouds high enough, had still to 
keep a good look-out that they did 
not gather again and lower, so often 
is the “top” lost in mist, and so 
suddenly the climate changes, The 
best way for a carriage to get near 
it is from the unpronounceable 
village of Meenchlochog, about ten 
or twelve miles from Fishguard; 
but the pedestrian will probably 
foot it all the way up the valley 
of the Gwain, ascending the range 
from the west, and so coming 
along its ridge to the “ Top.” The 
scene, when one is fairly on the 
summit, amply repays the hour and 
a half against-collar work, and is 
probably one of the finest pano- 
ramas in England, All Pembroke- 
shire and many adjoining counties 
stand mapped out before you; 
Plynlimmon in the far E,, and 
Snowdonia in the far N., and the 
Wexford hills in the far W.—the 
waters of the British and St.George’s 
Channels, and St. Bride’s Bay, and 
Milford Haven, glittering in the 
nearer distance, There is heather 
on a great portion of the range, 
lending, as usual, its exquisite tints, 
and méllowing many a landscape of 
which it forms the background ; 
but the top is covered with patches 
of couch -grass and coarse bents, 
with a spongy, quagmiry soil. It 
has nothing of the grandeur of 
Cairngorm, nor the bright verdure 
of the Cheviot; but withal, it 1 
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huge and imposing, and though 
the coach-road from Carmarthen 
to Cardigan passes within a mile 
or two, lonely and deserted in the 
extreme. Probably fewer feet of 
tourists stand upon it than on any 
of our great national landmarks, 
An overthrown cairn forms with its 
ruins a hollowed basin, affording a 
precarious but most necessary shel- 
ter for a few moments’ repose from 
the piercing winds which sweep 
over it, chill and cold, even in the 
height of summer, and make one 
glad to descend again. 

~ Fishguard, like so many others in 
Wales, is one of the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s livings, and was one of the 
first augmented under that cele- 
brated Act which in 1863 earned 
such credit for that “truly Chris- 
tian man,” Lord Chancellor West- 
bury. From the sale of his richer 
livings, £400 was spared for poor 
Fishguard; £300 more was made 
up by the vicar’s friends, and £600 


by the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
which, at 34 per cent, has given an 
addition to it of some £40 per 


annum. The living, after being 
somewhat unfortunate in its former 
incumbents, has been for the last 
twenty years most worthily filled 
‘ty the Rev. William Rowlands, 
whce kindness every stranger at 
Fishuard will soon appreciate—a 
kinsnan of one whose memory still 
lingrs revered in the Principality 
a’the “ great apostle of Wales.” 
his is a high-sounding title, it is 
tue, and the apostle may be one of 
whom perhaps many of our readers 
have never heard. Still, he was a 
great character in these parts in his 
day, and played a conspicuous part 
in the spiritual life of the last cen- 
tury, as those who are curious may 
find in an interesting account of 
him in the article, (vol. 85 of the 
‘Quarterly,’) entitled “Methodism in 
Wales ;” or in the ‘Family Trea- 
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sury of Sunday Readings’ for Jan- 
uary 1867, by Mr. Ryle. The Rev. 
Daniel Rowlands began his minis- 
terial life as curate of Llangeitho, 
Cardiganshire, but was ultimately 
ejected from the ministry by having 
his license revoked for field-preach- 
ing. His sentence, now that we are 
getting so used to “ missioners ” 
and “ mission-priests,” to “ compel 
men to come in,” and to outdoor 
services and midnight preachings 
in the Haymarket and round the 
doors of fhe Argyll Rooms, may 
sound a rather harsh one; and pro- 
bably had he lived a century and a 
half later, his exertions would have 
met with a different reception. 
Even as it was, the result which 
cut him short in his professional 
career in the Anglican Church seems 
to have but served to increez e his 
reputation and fame, and to have 
drawn larger numbers to his preach- 
ing. From every part of Wales, 
from the mouth of the Wye to that 
of the Dovey and the Conway, the 
people flocked to hear his eloquence 
and receive the sacrament from the 
hands of one who had acquired the 
dignity of a martyr. The appear- 
ance of mountain-valleys threaded 
by vast numbers of simple people 
from afar, is described as most pic- 
turesque and affecting. These multi- 
tudes, “hungry and thirsty, their 
souls fainting on the way,” were re- 
freshed by the glad tidings which 
they heard. “The usual organisa- 
tion of Methodism followed, and 
the revival of the Church degen- 
erated into a schism, which has 
become hereditary, and (a less faith- 
ful hope than ours would add) 
irretrievable.” 

The Welsh clergy must not be 
judged of by the English type, and 
Lampeter is not Oxford. They are 
not ashamed to own to a humble 
origin and humbler intermarriages ; 
and the distinction between the dif- 
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ferent grades of society, which gives 
such influence to our clergy in their 
intercourse with their people, is soon 
obliterated here. Before one was 
accustomed to this merger of family 
pride, one was puzzled to understand 
how the village blacksmith, for ex- 
ample, who was also our green- 
grocer, and displayed untempting 
little green apples in his cottage- 
window, as the insignia of his trade, 
could presume to call himself the 
brother-in-law of the ordained curate 
_ under whom we “ sat ” évery Sunday 

in the parish church. Then, again, 
the Rev. was of course the son 
of his father—the husband, by the 
by, of the aforesaid handsome con- 
tributor to the population of the 
Principality—and yet it was new 
to me to see the one selling ont an 
ounce of tobacco over the counter 
to whoever chanced to order it, and 
at the same time to be introduced 
to the other (who was on a visit to 
his father at the time) as the curate 
of an important rising watering- 
place, who had received an excellent 
public school and university edu- 
cation, whose name figured in the 
Oxford Calendar as the holder of 
an £80 scholarship, and who was 
as good a specimen of that unde- 
finable thing called “ gentleman ” 
as one often meets with. 

One of the great advantages of 
abolishing, as they are rapidly doing, 
the use of the Welsh vernacular in 
Church and schools, notwithstand- 
ing the plea put forward for it from 
its antiquity by Mr. Gladstone in his 
speech at Mold two years ago, would 
surely be the delivery of all Christian 
men and women, if it were possible, 
from the jargon of the present names 
of places; but I fear they can hardly 
be Anglicised, or that we shall ever 
have a modern Atlas of the Princi- 
pality. It is painful to be expected 
to pronounce such names, ¢.g., 
as Llanerchllwydog, Maenchlochog, 


and Llanfairnantygof. English, 
however, somehow does not seem to 
present the same difficulties to the 
natives, who show certainly an ex. 
traordinary aptitude in acquitting 
themselves creditably with the 
“ Sassenach.” I asked the respect- 
able middle-aged sexton of . 
who understood me easily and spoke 
English fluently, whether he had 
ever learnt it; and he told me that 
as, when he was young, they were 
taught nothing but Welsh in the 
schools, all he had picked up was 
from memory and observation. They 
must be indeed acute observers and 
willing learners, 

Fishguard is remarkably situated : 
the old town, on the banks of the 
river just where it enters the sea; 
and the new, on a precipitous clifl- 
like terrace above it. A command- 
ing black headland, called Castle 
Hill, mounted with a battery now 
disused, but capable at short notice 
of being put into active service, 
guards both towns, and gives a 
fortified appearance to the place. 
The first time one sees the roads 
leading from the shore-town (look- 
ing, as hilly roads always do at a 
little distance, so much more per- 
pendicular than they really are), 
one is tempted to ask how any four- 
legged animal can ever pull, any- 
thing out of it. But rawyboned 
Welsh horses can do anythitig, and 
the omnibus to Newport desyends 
and ascends that little mouhtain 
safely twice a-day. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, tao, 
it must have been a bonnie plade 
for sport, for fish and fowl wer 
“plenty,” and the ‘Land and 
Water’ if then existing, would 
have culled many a charming bit 
of natural history from it; and 
though, like all other places, much 
changed for the worse in this 
respect, and only two or three 
couple of snipe can now be se- 
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cured by a good gun before lunch, 
where fifteen or twenty used to be, 
it still preserves its character to a 
considerable extent, and retains more 
than most places its simplicity, For 
example, there being no butcher’s 
shop, one still has to bespeak the 
all-important and delicious mut- 
ton of the country days before 
—although one has not quite to 
lie in wait and scramble for it, as 
some friends of ours had to do a 
few years ago at a Cornish watering- 
place! The otter is still found in its 
rivers, and a pack of hounds hunts, 
the season through, Trout glitter 
in every rapid, and may be taken 
by the score without leave. An 
inveterate disciple of St. John took 
no less than 1200 one summer in 
a brook no wider than the length 
of his rod, and I saw him land very 
cleverly a clean-run sewin, The boats 
come in with plenty of mackerel and 
whiting most summer evenings; 
while clean-run salmon, making for 
the rivers, afford sport and profit to 
the seine-nets till September, close in- 
shore. And a picturesque sight it is to 
watch the “ take”—the women, with 
their variegated shawls wrapped 
close over their heads and shoul- 
ders, helping at the ropes, and, more 
manly than the men, wading half- 
way up their waists into the water, 
and singing an appropriate water- 
ditty as the circle narrows, Filap- 
pers may still be shot in the later 
summer; and duck, and geese, and 
woodeock abound in the early 
autumn. In the wild brooks of 
lone Llanstinan, one would not be 
surprised to see any momenta rhin- 
oceros or hippopotamus appear sud- 
denly from its jungles! Curlews 
walk undismayed on the sands in 
the pretty company of the dotterel 
and the gull, and are off with their 
piping notes the moment you appear. 
Cormorants you may see perched on 
many a ragged rock; and the oyster- 
VOL. CXVIII.—NO. DCCXIX. 
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catcher flits from crag to crag. 
Seals bask in the caves, as a poor 
fellow knew to his cost not long 
ago, when, after bathing, he put 
his bands on a rock which a mother 
and her young had taken posses- 
sion of, and had his finger taken off 
accordingly. 

On Penryhien farm was shot with- 
in the present century a fine speci- 
men of the hoopoe. On the penin- 
sula of Dinas—whose ruined little 
parish church, too romantically situ- 
ated on a level with the Irish Sea, has 
the turf of the churchyard strewn 
with the bones which the inroads of 
those restless waves are ever disin- 
terring—Lord David Kennedy shot 
with a rifle, in 1869, two magnificent 
goats, the heads of which were of 
such extraordinary size and beauty 
as to attract the attention of the Zoo- 
logical Society and a special notice 
in the ‘Field,’ where, in the num- 
ber for February 20, 1869, will be 
found some beautiful engravings of 
them. These animals were said to 
be a portion of a herd which had 
been established there for several 
generations, and to have become so 
wild that they could not be safely 
approached. The one, a white spe- 
cimen, had long been known as the 
master of the herd, and had de- 
stroved several other males in single 
combat. The breadth between its 
horns measured, from tip to tip in 
a straight line, 39 inches; whilst 
the length of each, along the outer 
curve, was 364—their circumfer- 
ence at the base being 74! The 
expanded form of the horns of this 
specimen differed widely from the 
ibex-like form of the other, a black 
specimen, whose horns curved almost 
directly backwards, and were only 
134 inches apart at the top, but as 
much as 34% along the outer curve, 
and, like the other, 74 at the base. 
A great testimony was borne to the 
healthiness of Fishguard climate in 
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the seventeenth century, when New- 
port, decimated by the plague, re- 
moved bodily here. 

The great ‘lion of these parts is of 
course St. David’s, or rather its cathe- 
dral, for the city is almost a desert- 
ed village, although signs of reani- 
mation are not wanting in its social 
condition, partly owing, perhaps, to 
the ecclesiastical restoration in pro- 
gress ; and the good folk of the place 
are beginning to bestir themselves to 
accommodate London visitors with 
tolerable lodgings (though the place 
is sadly deficient in a decent hostel- 
ry), and several families are attracted 
here by the quiet, and the romantic 
scenery. A cathedral is generally seen 
miles off, and is the first object which 
indicates the traveller’s approach to 
a cathedral town. But this is not 
so here. It lies in such a hollow 
basin that, approaching it, as is gen- 
erally done, from the east, you do not 
gain a sight of it until ‘close upon 
it. This was remarkably exempli- 
fied in our case, After passing the 
lone little hamlet of Tref Asser 
(the birthplace of Asser Meneven- 
sis, the right-hand man, and after- 
wards the biographer, of King Alfred, 
whom, it is said, he persuaded to 
found the first and best of our Uni- 
versities), we had been for six miles 
on a continual descent from the 
curious little village of Groes-Goch, 
with a panoramic view around of 
almost everything else, with St. 
Bride’s Bay stretching nobly before 
us in the south, and Ramsey 
Isle, looking as if it were part 
of the mainland, on the west; but 
“where is the cathedral?” was 
our constant inquiry from the good 
people harvesting in the fields, 
as we stopped to inquire our 
way. They pointed indeed to acon- 
spicuous windmill as the nearest 
object they could guide us by to 
the far-famed pile; but no signs of 
it. The third milestone was passed, 


the second, the first, and still no 
sign, till we were fairly inside the 
wretched little High Street of the 
once -famed New Men: apia—when 
the topmost turrets of the grand old 
central tower suddenly presented 
themselves. 

There is something peculiarly sol- 
emn and impressive in the first sight 
of the cathedral, as, passing under 
the octagonal tower over Tower. 
Gate, 60 feet high, once used as a 
campanile or detached belfry, but 
now in ruins, and descending a very 
broad flight of 40 steps, you compre- 
hend for the first time the enormous 
area of the consecrated precincts; (for 
within them is to be reckoned not 
only the large churchyard, covering 
with its thickly-serried gravestones 
the whole of a steeply-sloping fore- 
ground, and the cathedral itself, now 
half rejuvenescent, reclining like 
youth in the arms of old age, or like 
the living among the dead,)—but, be- 
hind it and beyond it, the magnif- 
cent remains of the Bishop’s Palace 
—the work of Bishop Gower of the 
fourteenth century, and only within 
the last 150 years a ruin; and those 
of the College of St. Mary, with its 
elegant tower, 70 feet high, still beau- 
tiful in decay (and communicating 
through the cloisters with the 
cathedral), founded jointly by John 
of Gaunt and Bishop Hoton for the 
maintenance of a Master and seven 
Fellows, who lived together in a 
collegiate manner, and were bound 
by a solemn vow to strict obedi- 
ence to the founders’ regulations. 
The little river Alan, with ‘its sedge- 
fringed banks, flowing noiselessly 
through a scene so peaceful, except 
Ww here. the cheering echoes of the 
chisel and the saw now for a while 
disturb it, and discharging itself 
into the sea two miles on, at Porth- 
lais, adds immensely to the pictur- 
esque. Nine years have been 
already spent in the work of restor- 
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ation, under the able conduct of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and the blue-green 
slate of the district begins to ‘show 
well among the browner hues of the 
older parts ; but funds come in 
slowly in these secluded parts, and 
the lukewarmness of the nineteenth 
century contrasts strangely and sad- 
ly with the piety and profuse liber- 
ality of the twelfth. This famous 
see was once a metropolitan one 
with six (Giraldus Cambrensis 
says twelve) suffragans—Worces- 
ter, Hereford, St. Asaph, Bangor, 
Llanbadarn, and Margan: the two 
last, places one hardly ever heard of. 
It owes its name to David— 
a monk of the fifth century — 
the patron saint of the principality, 
of whose history, though shrouded 
in mystery, thus much seems certain, 
that he went to Paulinus in the 
Isle of Wight to be instructed in 
divinity, and returned to end his days 
and build a monastery here, which 
had for its government rules of the 
severest kind, which he willingly 
obeyed himself. The Pelagian 
heresy having broken out afresh 
in these parts—which had long 
been its stronghold—gave occasion 
to collect a synod of all Wales. 
Paulinus, who knew the depth of 
David’s theological knowledge, re- 
commended him to be invited to it 
—an invitation which, at the en- 
treaties of Dubricius, then Arch- 
bishop of Caerleon, he accepted. 
Such was the eloquence of his 
preaching there, that the heresy 
was again confuted and repressed ; 

and on the resignation of Dubricius, 
with universal acclamation he was 
exalted to the metropolitan see, ac- 
cepting it on the condition that it 
should be removed to St. David’s— 
4 translation approved of by the 
whole synod, and shortly after car- 
tied out. And thus he was the first 
to wear that mitre which has as- 
suredly, with more of humility than 
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truth, been said to “burn dimly on 
the lowest step of the episcopal lad- 
der,” seeing that Connop Thirlwall, 
whose mitre, after too brief a respite 
from a long life of duty in his dis- 
tant diocese, has so lately ceased to 
“burn” among us, at the other 
end of the ladder, may well be said 
(whatever our opinions of his poli- 
tical and theological principles) to 
have held his own with the most 
gifted of his right rev. brethren asa 
scholar, historian, profound thinker, 
and divine. Nay more. From its 
exceptionally judicial temperament, 
and from the range of its accomplish- 
ments, it has been said that his has 
been the only mind that could sur- 
vey all those schools and forms of 
thought which have divided the re- 
ligious world of England during the 
present century with equal know- 
ledge and justice ; that had he fol- 
lowed up the profession with which 
he began life, the Equity Bench 
would have been adorned by him as 
much as the Episcopal has been ;, 
and that no prelate so able has been 
seated on the latter since the day 
of Dr. Warburton. Worthily then 
have we laid him by the side of’ 
George Grote and Macaulay in the 
“historian’s corner” in our great 
national shrine. 

The present structure was begun 
about 1180, in the episcopate of’ 
Bishop De Leia. It is cruciform, 
with transepts nearly dividing the 
length in equal parts. From the 
centre rises a massive tow er, resting 
on arches of very early English. 
The pavement of the nave ascends 
towards the east—its pillars on either 
side bulging outwards, and giving a 
remarkable : appearance to it looking 
westwards. The roof is of Trish 
bog-oak, of exquisite workmanship, 
with elegant pendant drops of the 
same, seeming as clean and fresh as 
the day it was put up; for no insect 
or cobweb is said to harbour in it. 
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The tower fell from an earthquake 
in 1220, rendering insecure a great 
portion of the east end, and inviting 
general reparations of the choir and 
transepts—about which time were 
also added the chapels. Conspicu- 
ous in the choir are the altar-tombs 
of Bishop Gower and Edmund Earl 
of Richmond, the father and brother 
of kings—the brother of Henry VL, 
and the father of Henry VII. Op- 
posite is the shrine of the saint 
himself. Apertures in the spandrils 
of the arches, which face it and 
communicate with lockers within, 
are pointed out as having admitted 
many a noble or royal hand laden 
with offerings. Such was the wide- 
spread sanctity of the spot, that 
more than one crowned head con- 
descended to the pilgrimage; and 
it is known that Edward I. and 


Queen Eleanor, Henry II., and Ed- 
ward III. and Queen Philippa, un- 
dertook the journey, and were sump- 
tuously entertained in the palace 


hard by. 

The country immediately around 
is wild and grand in the extreme, 
and a summer vacation may be 
most agreeably passed in exploring 
it. 

Chief among the rest, tower the 
heath-covered summits of Ramsey 
Isle, whose beetling brows frown 
grandly over the dangerous channel 
which separates it by about half a 
mile from the mainland, reminding 
one very much, in shape, size, and 
situation, of the Calf of Man. The 
island, whose mean length is three 
miles, and breadth one, and which 
used to be the breeding-place of the 
Peregrine falcon, is farmed by an 
innkeeper in St. David’s, and con- 
tains two or three houses, with a 
few farm servants and labourers, 
who come over on a Saturday even- 
ing by the ferry-boat to “see the 
world ” and “go to chapel,” return- 
ing every Monday morning ; so that 
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the island may, during that interval, 
be called uninhabited. 

There is a remarkable pair of 
inland rocks between St. David's and 
Ramsey—Carn-y-Rhéson and Clegg 
Tan—standing out from the plain 
after the Pembrokeshire fashion, like 
great mute sentinels, But by far 
the most fantastic and elevated 
group ‘is one about three miles N, E, 
of the town, terminated at each 
end by denuded precipitous peaks 
600 feet high, the western one 
being Carn Lidi, and the eastem 
Pembury, presenting magnificent 
outlines, and visible at great dis- 
tances throughout the country. Im- 
mediately off St. David’s Head lie 
the rocks, seven in number, known 
as the Bishop and his Clerks, always 
seen at low water, so dangerous to 
those seeking Milford Haven from 
the 8. W., and being to St. David's 
headland what Scilly is to the 
Land’s End, and which, in the quaint 
sarcastic words of George Owen, the 
Welsh antiquary (and not of Mr. 
Fenton, as Mr. Murray would have 
us think), “are not without some 
small quiristers who shew not 
themselves but at spring tides and 
in calm seas, and preache deadlie 
doctrine to their winter audience, 
such poor seafaring men as are 
forcyd thither by tempest ; onelie in 
one way they are to be commended— 
they keep residence better than the 
rest of the canons of that see were 
wont to do.” The chief rock is 
called the Great Bishop, another 
Careg-y-Rosson, a third Divighe, 
or Difai, a fourth Eneskyr.  Iv- 
finite numbers of birds breed here: 
so thick are the eggs, that if 
one be stirred, it carries headlong 
hundreds with it; but they are 
chiefly hatched by the sun, which 
on their bared summits is nearly 
tropical. They are large in pro 
portion to the size of the birds 
who lay them, and are beautifully 
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streaked and variegated, and con- 
sidered a luxury for the table, though 
chiefly taken to Bristol to refine 
wines, Sheep feed on three of 
these island rocks; and a former 
tenant of Ramsey used to take 
several dozen puffins a-year off 
them, from whose breasts and 
backs—the only part stripped—a 
large sack of soft plumage was 
obtained not inferior to eider-down. 
Still further westward—and not only 
extra-parochiam, says Mr. Feuton, 
but extra-comitatum (though we 
doubt the good law of the latter 
assertion )}—seven leagues from shore, 
and extending from 8, W. to N. E., 
some three miles in length and one in 
breadth, lie the “Smalls Rocks,” 
twenty in number; and about six 
milesfrom them—-with a good naviga- 
tion between—the “Hat and Bar- 
rels,” so called from having at times 
that appearance. On the principal 
“Small” is a lighthouse, originally 
erected a century ago, which has 
been well described as “ having its 
situation among sunk rocks in an 
ocean agitated by a conflict of the 
wildest tides, whose enraged face 
betrays the dangerous secrets of its 
bosom, its history pregnant with 
singular incidents—above all, with 
having proved the greatest bless- 
ing by contributing to the preserva- 
tion of the lives and property of 
thousands.” Three men constantly 
reside here; and though one would 
think the life dreadful, we are told 
that many who have gone out there in 
an emaciated condition, and in the 
last stage of consumption, have re- 
turned prodigiously fat, from living 
ia so unctuous an atmosphere, and 
without exercise ! 

With all these and many more 
attractions, why should not Pem- 
brokeshire possess a “ County His- 
tory” and a historian worthy of it ? 
It is surely entitled to one! Mr. 
Fenton’s ‘ Historical Tour’ through it, 
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published so long ago as 1811, is the 
only work of the sort, and never 
amounted to what was wanted ; and if 
it did, the altered times, changes of 
proprietaries, and, above all, we may 
without offence be allowed to add, 
an improved style of composition, 
which a more fastidious public re- 
quires, demand something better. 
Take, for example, his picture of 
Pembrokeshire society a hundred 
years ago: “I cannot bid adieu to 
this vale without observing, that 
perhaps no part of the kingdom 
could afford such a specimen of 
social neighbourhood as even in my 
remembrance existed here, within 
the small circuit of twenty miles, 
consisting of about a dozen families, 
a constellation of friends, nez uly of 
equal rank and fortune, and in the 
habit of carrying on the most en- 
viable commerce of visiting, where 
the course of exchange was at par, 
many of them being connected by 
relationship, and all by similar polli- 
tics, pursuits, habits, ‘and manners, 
Nor were their meetings, though 
truly convivial, disgraced by the 
riotous orgies of determined fox- 
hunters; for though most of them 
were addicted to the chase, this 
country then abounding with packs 
of hounds—a passion that might 
still be more honoured in the obser- 
vance than in the breach (sic) if 
rationally kept up, and having, as 
with them, for its principal object, 
health, exercise, and utility—yet 
most of them were no longer sports- 
men than they remained in the 
field, but quitted the hunter with 
their stirrups, for they were men 
of letters and polished education, 
whose essays might well be said to 
be Attic.” 

Or take his admiration, however 
pardonable, of his own ancestral 
residence: “The old mansion of 
Manarowen, once the residence of 
my grandfather, John Lewis, 
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Esquire, an antiquary of no mean 
note, in his day the friend of Bishop 
Gibson and Edward Llwyd; but 
his principal claim to notice was as 
a magistrate and a country gentle- 
man, in which view of him he 
makes a distinguished figure; for 
at a time when few had the fortune, 
and fewer the capacity or inclina- 
tion, to qualify them for the magis- 
tracy—when even the very fountains 
of justice were not without a tincture 
of pollution, when our laws and re- 
ligion were threatened with innova- 
tion, and the interests of the subject 
were most shamefully sacrificed to 
those of the Crown—he discharged 
the office of Justice of the Peace 
during the whole of James the 
Second’s reign with inflexible integ- 
rity ; and having been bred to the 
law, knew so to temper its rigour 
with the exercise of that discretion 
which the equity of every statute, 
if properly construed, gives to the 
magistrate, without too servilely 
adhering to Dalton—the Burn of 
his time—as to cause peace and 
good order unusually to flourish in 
an extensive district, till then not 
very favourable to their growth ; but 
such was the high respect he had 
acquired beyond the pale of his own 
immediate influence as the justus ac 
propositi tenux vir, that he was 
generally named in all commissions 
directed to his county ; and so great 
was his popularity nearer home, 
that in matters of dispute he was 
a constant arbiter; and it was confi- 


dently asserted that as his interest 
lay the scale preponderated at an 
election.” 

Happy Pembrokeshire! Happy 
Manarowen! Happy Mr. Lewis! in 
having lived before the days of the 
Ballot and no Bribery, when we 
fear his “ preponderating influence” 
would have been lost to mankind, 
even if it had not brought him into 
actual grief! In fact, he foresaw 
and forestalled that great consum- 
mation and masterpiece of juris- 
prudential wisdom which has at 
length dawned upon our benighted 
country, the fusion of Law and 
iquity; and had he lived a hun- 
dred years later, could doubtless 
have given Lord Selborne many a 
useful hint on the Judicature Act. 
But to speak in sober earnest, we 
do not want anything so verbose or 
so fulsome in a county history. 
We do want, indeed, for such a 
task, the cheerful memory of, 
and clinging to, associations and 
traditions handed down, hallowed 
to us, by former generations,—we do 
want the touch of the biographer, 
the keen admirer of nature, the 
botanist, the geologist, the sports- 
man, and the accurate topographer,— 
we do want the dash of anecdote, the 
faithful and patient historian, and, 
if you like it, the somewhat tedious 
plodder through, and glorifier of, the 
chief county genealogies; but we 
don’t want egotistical displays and 
commonplace truisms, sesguipedalia 
verba, and prosaic narratives. 
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IN 


Belton. May I come in? 

Mallett. Certainly, come in—I am 
happy to see you. 

Belton, Tell me frankly if I inter- 
rupt you, and I will return some 
other day. I am always afraid that 
[ interfere with your work in these 
long sessions of mine, and that you 
may sometimes wish me in Jericho, 
rather than here, bothering you with 
my talk. 

“Mallett. But you will not interrupt 
me now. So, pray, sit down. 

Belton. How is it you can work 
and talk at the same time ?—I should 
think your work would require the 
entire concentration of your atten- 
tion and faculties. 

Mallett. Ah, that depends on what 
Iam doing. In every art there isa 
certain portion that is mechanical 
—mere matter of elaboration after 
the parts are absolutely laid out and 
determined, And to do this, after 
one has learned how to do it, does 
not require an absolutely undivided 
attention. Of course, when a work 
isin process of creation, the whole 
power of the artist must be concen- 
trated on it, and at such times he is 
alone with himself, whoever may be 
inthe room ; and if you interrupt him 
with questions, his answers will, for 
the most part, be mechanical, At 
all events this is my case; and when 
messages are brought at such times, 
it often occurs that, though I answer 
them as if I understood them, they 
make no impression on my mind, and 
[remember nothing of them after- 
wards. I suppose it is the same with 
all persons deeply occupied and ab- 
stracted in their work. 

Belton. You remind me of an old 
gentleman I used to know who was 
devoted to music, and in his latter 
Years lost the full exercise of his fa- 
culties, and suffered shipwreck of his 
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musical senses. He used to sit for 
hours at an old spinnet, many of the 
strings of which were broken, and 
the others out of tune, and hammer 
horrible jangling discords out of it, 
under the impression that they were 
charming harmonies. When the ser- 
vant came to the door and announc- 
ed dinner in a loud voice, he would 
look up from the spinnet and say, 
“ Notime to attend to secular things,” 
and then go on asif nothing else re- 
quired his attention. 

Mallett. I daresay we artists 
often produce quite as inharmonious 
results while thinking we are work- 
ing out some admirable design. 

Belton. Oh, I did not mean that— 
at least of you personally. 

Mallett. Still the illustration is a 
good one; and it is with artists, in 
some portions of their work, as with 


an accomplished musician who can 
play mechanically a piece he has 
learned thoroughly, without ab- 
stracting himself from conversation 
entirely. 

Belton. I have often wished to 
ask how it is that an artist conceives 


a picture, statue, or poem. Does it 
come into his head at once complete 
and perfect, or does it slowly take 
shape? Is it wilfully and purposely 
created or built up, or does it create 
itself? Does he take a subject and 
think it out, and reason upon it, and 
elaborate it, or is the process by 
which it is created an unconscious 
one ? 

Mallett. 1 know nothing about 
it. Sometimes a thought or con- 
ception comes in one way, some- 
times in another. Can you give 
any account of how an idea comes 
into your head, or where it came 
from? There is no particular mys- 
tery in the conception of a work of 
art, other than there is in every 
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other conception. Sometimes it 
comes upon one suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, like a surprise—and yet 
whole, sound, perfect. Sometimes 
it grows slowly into shape without 
one’s will, hangs vaguely about the 
mind for a long time in a misty 
way, and finally condenses into an 
absolute shape and presence. Some- 
times the seed or germ has been 
unconsciously within us for years, 
without our being distinctly aware 
of it; and after it has been dev eloped 
and assumed its final shape, we find 
hints and presages of it cropping 
forth here and there in our pre- 
vious life and thought, now in one 
shape, now in another, collaterally as 
it were, and in other relations, before 
it finally took to itself a distinct 
self-existence, It is a plant grow- 
ing in our garden, unknown, un- 
named, almost unobserved, which 
grows and grows, and finally bursts 
into flower—or again, it is an in- 


stant’s crystallisation of what was 
before invisible or dimly perceived. 
Courting the muse, as the cant phrase 
runs, is, I suppose, cultivating gener- 
ally all the sentiments, feelings, and 
thoughts which lie on the ideal side 


of our nature. Sometimes a chance 
word or tone fires a whole train 
dormant and out of sight which we 
have unconsciously been laying. 
Belton. Then you do not set 
yourself wilfully a subject, and work 
it out and try it in various shapes. 
Mallett. 1 do not think I do— 
or very rarely—and then it usually 
comes to nothing. My notion is 
that our best work is done when 
we are possessed by an idea, and 
not when we are striving after one. 
Inspiration is the inbreathing of an 
influence from without and above, 
that can only really live in us, and 
become an essential part of us, 
when the interior nature is in a con- 
dition to be fecundated. The in- 
dividual mind is, as it were, the 


matrix which is impregnated by 
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the universal mind, and then alone 
can it conceive. It cannot of itself 
create. When all is fit and the 
spirit of man is receptive, the idea 
suddenly comes upon us without 
our will and without our power to 
compel or resist its coming. It is 
received and quickened within our 
life and being, and takes from out- 
ward nature only its body and orgap- 
ism. It is what we call it in com- 
mon speech, a conception. Therefore, 
of course, all possible culture and 
preparation are necessary, fer accord- 
ing to our interior life and nature 
will be the outward product of 
our art. If the seed fall on stony 
places, there will be no germination. 
The fit soil must be ready. De- 
pend upon it that thoughts are 
begotten in us by an over-power— 
whatever we may choose to call it. 
No one thing in nature makes 
itself by itself. There is a double 
germ—a double action—a passive 
and active, an influence and an 
effluence in everything. The Spirit 
or effluence of God brooded over the 
water in the legend of the origin 
of things—over the water, the most 
susceptible and open element, not 
over the earth. 

Belton. You seem to have a high 
philosophy about these things, and 
to think that the artist does not 
create his own works. You would 
call genius, then, a receptive capa- 
city, and not a creative one—or 
rather not an originating one. 

Mallett. Certainly. How can ge- 
nius originate anything out of no- 
thing? It can only give, at the 
utmost, shape and form to ideas 
which come it knows not whence. 
Whence do you get your thoughts ! 
Do you create them? Take from 
the artistic nature its receptive Ca- 
pacity, its sensibility to impressions, 
and what remains? It ceases to be 
an artistic nature—and it creates 
nothing. The creative faculty is in 
exact balance with the receptive 
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faculty. You cannot express more 
than has been impressed on the 
mind, 

Belton, Is not this rather para- 
doxical? Are you not playing with 
words? Is not this very vague and 
visionary ? ~ 

Mallett. I daresay it is very 
vague. But are not all the opera- 
tions of the mind very vague? 
How can we do more than hint at 
any of them? You cannot think or 
feel or love according to your will. 
An influence rules you which is be- 
yond your grasp of understanding, 
which sways you to its motions. 

Belton, But if the artist receives 
all, what he creates is very little to 
his credit. 

Mallett. In one sense it certainly 
is not. It would be the greatest 
folly in him to be vain; nor do I 
understand how a truly great genius 
can be vain. He is certainly en- 
titled to all praise for the care and 
culture with which he trains his 
mind and his powers in the higher 
plane of his intelligence and emotion, 
as well as in the lower one of his 
mechanical skill and handicraft; for 
by this means he prepares himself 
for the best influences which may 
be exerted upon him, and for their 
truest representation through the 
forms and methods of his art. But, 
after all, he knows that the higher 
part of his art—the creative, the 
ideal part—is done through him, 
and not by him; that he is pos- 
sessed while he works, and that he 
cannot give the why and the where- 
fore of what he does. He does it by 
no rule, Twice two will not always 
make four, spiritually, and art is 
not a multiplication table. He 
obeys somewhat which he can neither 
understand nor govern. <A _ secret 
force guides and moves him. Yes! 
great genius is, I believe, unconsci- 
ous of its own power, and certainly 
is never vain of it, Nay, I go fur- 
ther, and believe that after the 


completion of anything a strange fear 
haunts every man lest he be aban- 
doned to himself, and the inspiration 
for the future denied. Besides, he 
knows how imperfect his work is; 
how far it falls below his intentions ; 
how little he has been able to seize 
and embody of all that was breath- 
ing through him. It is only small 
natures that are satisfied with what 
they have done. What the artist 
can do is to keep his instrument in 
tune, and this it is incumbent on 
him to do, 

Belton. Iam inclined to tbink 
with you, that genius of a first order 
is unconscious, and without vanity. 
Shakespeare certainly was, or at all 
events he would seem to have been, 
very careless of his productions, and 
I think his genius touched the high- 
est point that literature has ever 
reached. Michael Angelo, in his 
last days, made a design of himself 
as a child in a go-cart, with this 
motto under it, “ Ancora imparo ” 


—I am yet learning.  Ratfaelle was 
more conscious, and a lesser nature. 

Mallett. Yes, I doubt if Raffaelle 
ever would have reached a higher 
point than he had already reached at 


the age of thirty-seven. His enthu- 
siasm and love of art were on the 
wane, and his last works have little of 
the sincerity of feeling and purpose 
shown in his earlier ones. He had 
a susceptible nature, full of delicacy 
and grace, but not a great nature ; 
and, finally, he became rather aca- 
demic. I daresay this will seem to 
you a terrible heresy. 

Belton. No; Iam quite of your 
opinion. I always feel a certain 
want of depth in even his best work, 
as if it were done more through 
natural facility and a sense of grace, 
than from any deep inspiration. 
His natural gifts were extraordinary, 
and his faculty of composition re- 
markable, but the best of him was 
expressed in his early works. There 
is always sweetness and refinement, 
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great skill in the drawing and put- 
ting together of his pictures ; ; but 
they have neither great purpose nor 
intensity of feeling. His Madonnas 
are generally conscious in their 
grace, and almost invariably cold 
towards the child; very seldom do 
they even look at him, and never 
are ‘they wrapt in him, Correggio’s 
Madonnas, on the contrary, only 
exist for the child. They ‘do not 
think of themselves, but of him— 
they bend over him, are absorbed in 
him, love him, and adore him with 
all their souls—he is their world. 
But Raffaelle’s are cold, and pure, and 
sweet, more like stepmothers than 
real mothers, and they hold their 
baby not as if he were their own, 
but rather as if he had been lent to 
them. Raffaelle never fought with 
the unseen world as Michael An- 
gelo did. He seems to have taken 
life lightly and easily, and to 
have had no despairs. He was an 


accomplished and refined artist, but 
a superficial one, and he had done 
the best of which he was capable 
when he died. His ambition prompt- 
ed him to assume at one time the 
style of Michael Angelo, but in this 


he utterly failed. That mighty 
stvle was foreign to his genius. He 
was not a great thinker. His pic- 
tures please, but they do not stim- 
ulate. 

Mallett. You must, however, ex- 
cept the Dresden Madonna, called 
the San Sisto. It is certainly a won- 
derful work, free and noble in style, 
and the child’s expression is of that 
large dignity and ideal character 
that one sometimes sees in children, 
looking dreamily out on a world 
they do not take in. It is painted 
very loosely and sketchily, and was 
evidently done at a heat, but he had 
the good sense to leave it as it was. 
It is his highest inspiration, in my 
opinion. 

Belton. He is generally called 
the religious painter—more, I sup- 
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pose, from the subjects he treated, 
than from the spirit in which they 
were conceived. Yet to me, in re- 
ligious spirit and depth of feeling, 
nothing he ever did compares with 
the “ Entombment of Christ” by 
Titian, now in the Louvre. 

Mallett, That is truly a wonder- 
ful picture,—take it for all in all, 
perhaps the most perfect picture that 
ever was painted. The low som- 
bre key of its colour is so perfectly 
in accord with the solemn sentiment 
of the scene; the colouring in itself 
so rich, massive, and powerful; the 
light and shade so admirably dis- 
tributed ; the composition so ‘finely 
balanced, and the individual char- 
acters of the persons so justly dis- 
criminated in their expression and 
action, that it seems to me the first 
of all religious pictures. It is all 
felt as a painter should feel, in 
every part. ~The landscape, the 
sky, the colouring, all harmonise 
with the pathos of the scene, and 
are beautiful and solemn in them- 
selves, 

Belton. Raffaelle used the hands 
of others to execute his work more 
than any other painter who ever 
lived, and finally left the greatest 
part of it for them todo, There is 
scarcely a touch of his brush in the 
frescoes of Cupid and Psyche in the 
Farnesina Palace. He was think- 
ing then more of the Fornarina 
than of his art, and real love seemed 

him far preferable to ideal and 
painted Loves and Venuses, In 
his last picture of the Transfigura- 
tion, I do not believe he painted 
anything with his own hand, except 
perhaps the upper part. The com- 
position was his, and for my own 
part I think it is very bad ; but the 
execution was chiefly by Julio Ro- 
mano, whose heavy brush is every- 
where visible. It is not to me an 
agreeable picture, and has no unity 
of character or composition. The 
masses, chiaroscuro, and colour of 
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the lower part, are disagreeable ; 
while the forms and attitudes are 
academic, and lack nature and 
truth. 

Mallett. The severest criticism 
ever made on Raffaelle was by 
Michael Angelo towards the end of 
Raffaelle’s life. He had constantly 
let so much to be done by bis 
pupils that his friends as well as 
his enemies began to wink and 
shrug their shoulders ; and this com- 
ing to his ears, he determined, after 
the frescoes of C Jupid and Psyche in 
the Farnesina were finished, to paint 
the first fresco in the adjoining hall 
entirely with his own hand, He 
accordingly began the Galatea, and 
was already well advanced with it, 
when one day while he was absent 
a visitor called to see him. The 
scaffoldings were around the room 
preparatory for the other decorations, 
and the visitor, after looking at the 
Galatea for a while, mounted the 
ladder,and with a fragment of char- 
coal drew a colossal head on the 
wall beneath the cornice. Raffaelle 
did not return, however, and after 
waiting for some time the visitor 
departed, refusing to give his name 
to the°servant, but saying, “ Show 
your master that, and he will know 
who lam.” Some time after Raf- 
faelle came in, and on inquiring if 
any one had been there, his servant 
told him a small black-bearded man 
had been there and drawn a head 
on the wall by which he said 
he would recognise him. Raffaelle 
looked up, saw the head, and ex- 
claimed, “ Michael Angelo.” That 
he felt what was meant, and ac- 
cepted the criticism, there can be 
little doubt, for he painted no other 
picture in the hall. 

Belton. What do you suppose he 
meant ? 

Mallett. He meant to show Raf- 
faelle that his fresco was on too small 
4 scale for the size of the room, and 
that it was executed in the style of 
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a cabinet picture, and not in the 
grand style appropriate for such a 
place. Go and look at it yourself, 
and you cannot doubt its meaning, 
nor can you doubt the justness of 
the criticism, severe as it was. A 
similar story, you may remember, is 
told of Apelles and Protogenes, and 
perhaps they are both myths. I 
confess that I have little faith in 
these tales about artists. 

Belton. What is the story you 
refer to? 

Mallett. It is told by Pliny. He 
relates that Apelles on arriving at 
Rhodes, immediately went to call 
upon Protogenes, who was then 
living there. Protogenes, however, 
was absent, and the studio was in 
charge of an old woman, who, after 
Apelles had looked at the pictures, 
asked the name of the visitor to 
give to her master on his return. 
Apelles did not answer at first, but 
observing a large black panel pre- 
pared for painting on an easel, he 
took up a pencil and drew an ex- 
tremely delicate outline on it, say- 
ing, “He will recognise me by 
this,” and departed. On the return 
of Protogenes, being informed of 
what had happened, he looked at the 
outline, and, struck by its extreme 
delicacy, exclaimed, “ That is A‘pel- 
les—no one else could have executed 
so perfect a work.” Then taking 
up another pencil with a different 
colour, he drew a still more delicate 
outline on the same panel, and 
went out, saying, “If the visitor re- 
turns, show him that.” Apelles did 
return, and oa seeing the second 
outline, ashamed of having been 
surpassed by Protogenes, he again 
took up a pencil, and with a third 
colour divided the other outlines 
with one so delicate as to defy 
competition. Protogenes on seeing 
this acknowledged himself con- 
quered, and immediately ran down 
to the shore to find the great master 
and welcome him, This panel with 
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the three outlines was long kept 
with the greatest care, and held by 
all, and especially artists, to be a 
miracle of Art. Standing among 
many admirable and celebrated pic- 
tures, it nevertheless eclipsed them 
all, though at first sight so delicate 
were these outlines that the panel 
looked like a mere blank space. It 
was afterwards destroyed in the 
burning of Czesar’s House, where it 
was kept. 

Belton. I do not quite under- 
stand. Were the lines drawn over 
2ach other, one more delicate than 
the other, or were there three dis- 
tinct outlines ? 

Mallett. Chi sa? The story is not 
quite intelligible to any one. Pliny 
says Apelles first drew “ lineam 
summee subtilitatis”—an extremely 
fine line. Then, that Protogenes 
drew “lineam tenuiorem ”—a still 
more delicate line— in ipsa illa ;” 
but whether he means by this on the 
same line or on the same panel is 
doubtful. Then Apelles with the 
third line, “ secuit,’ divided the 
other lines. The question is what 
he meant by “lineam.” Probably 
it was an outline of a figure, or a 
profile perhaps, or a dineamentum— 
a likeness. That it does not mean 
simply a line is plain from the pas- 
sage immediately following, in which 
he says that “It was the constant 
habit of Apelles not to allow a day 
to go by without drawing a design 
or outline (lineam ducendo).” “Se- 
cuit,” again, may mean dividing in 
the sense of drawing a third out- 
line across the others, or over and 
within them, or between them. In 
which last case there would be three 
outlines or designs side by side. 

Belton. It’s like a conundrum. 

Mallett, But without asatisfactory 
answer. It has, however, served to 
puzzle a good many persons—and 
you and me among the rest. How- 
ever, to go back to Raffaelle—what 
we have said of him, if we have 


any consideration for our reputa- 
tion for taste and judgment, we 
must whisper and not speak aloud. 

Belton. | have sometimes thought 
Raffaelle would have made quite as 
good a sculptor as painter; and [| 
am not quite sure that his mind did 
not naturally rather tend to form 
than to colour. His compositions 
are always linear, and not in masses 
either of colour or chiaroscuro ; and 
most of them have a better effect as 
compositions when reduced to out- 
line. Take, for instance, the Loggia 
series. I doubt if any one who has 
ever seen them and studied them 
in outline, or laid out in simple 
broad tints as they are in Gruner’s 
lithographs, would not be disap- 
pointed in seeing the original paint- 
ings. Nearly all his compositions 
can be made into pleasing bassi- 
relievi, They translate, so to speak, 
with little or no loss, as far as com- 
position is concerned. But. Titian, 
on the contrary, loses terribly, for he 
composed as a painter; and colour 
and light and dark are the essence 
of his picture. 

Mallett. No doubt there is some- 
thing in this suggestion ; but one 
reason why the Loggia series do not 
come up to the expectations of those 
who have seen them in outline or 
simple chiaroscuro, besides _ that 
which you have mentioned, is the 
rude and unsympathetic manner in 
which they are painted. As _ paint- 
ings, they are wretched ; and their 
composition is their only merit. But 
the painting was not done by Raf- 
faelle. He intrusted that to his 
scholars, 

Belton. How far is that permis- 
sible to an artist in your opinion } 

Mallett, Only just so far as the 
work is mechanical, or as it is mere 
assistance which does not affect at 
all the conception, character, oF 
composition of the work, but merely 
shortens the manual labour of the 
real artist. But the less assist: 
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ance a painter has from other hands 
the better, unless, as sometimes 
yecurs, it is necessary, on account 
of the extent of surface to be gone 
over within a certain time. A 
sculptor may fairly make use of 
much more assistance, because in 
putting up a large work from a 
small model it is of no _ con- 
sequence how the work is begun, 
provided the clay be roughed into 
general shape and mass on the 
iron framework, whereas in paint- 
ing the ground tints, from the very 
beginning, are essential to the result 
of the colouring in the finished 
picture. 

Belton. How is it with a sculp- 
tor? There has lately been a great 
deal of discussion of the question how 
far he is justified in using the hands 
of others in his work. 

Mallett. The matter is very 
simple. It is the invariable habit 
of a sculptor first to make his sketch, 
or smal] model, of the figure or 
group. This he does solely with his 
own hand and from his own mind, 
and in making this no assistance is 
permissible. In this the action, the 
composition, the character, the gen- 
eral masses, the lines, the draperies, 
ina word, the whole creative part, is 
achieved. The details only are left un- 
finished. Some sculptors carry their 
small models much farther on in de- 
tails and execution than others, and 
in case a sculptor intends to intrust 
to others the putting up of the large 
model from this, he determines 
every particular. The small model 
is then placed in the hands of a 
workman, who enlarges it by pro- 
portional compasses, mechanically, 
makes a framework of iron and 
wire, and packs upon this the clay, 
following by measurement all the 
forms and masses, and copying it 
in Jarge in all its parts. He gives 
the general form, and makes what 
may be called a large rude sketch 
of the small model. How much 


further he may go in his work de- 
pends upon the extent to which the 
small model is finished. If it be 
carefully thought out in all it 
details, his business is to imitate 
these as well as he can. The sculp- 
tor himself generally works with 
him in all these beginnings, though 
that is by no means necessary. 
The work being thus set up and 
put into general form and mass, 
after the small model, the sculptor 
makes what changes and deviations 
he deems necessary, sometimes en- 
tirely altering one action, distribut- 
ing differently the masses, varying 
the composition of lines, and work- 
ing out the details. From the 
time the general masses are arranged, 
the assistant is of little or no use, 
save to copy, under direction of the 
sculptor, bits of drapery arranged 
by him on a lay figure, or from 
casts in plaster of fragments from 
nature, or to render him, in a 
word, any mere mechanical ser- 
vice, All the rest is dove by the 
sculptor’s own hands. The assist- 
ant’s work is purely preparation. 
Nothing of the arrangement or of 
the finish or of the feeling is his, 
and as the work approximates to 
completion, he becomes useless, 
and the sculptor works alone. 
Practically speaking, the assistant’s 
work being mere rough preparation, 
is invariably again worked over and 
varied in every part, often entirely 
pulled down and remodelled, so 
that nothing remains of it; and it 
not unfrequently occurs that, after 
the first packing on of the clay, 
he is rather an embarrassment 
than a help, however clever he 
may be. If you pause to think 
for a moment, you will sce that, 
however well he may do merely 
mechanical work, it is impossible 
from the nature of things that he can 
divine the wishes or convey the spirit 
and feeling of the artist himself. 
As to all the essential parts they 
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must and can only be done by the 
artist’s own hands. He alone knows 
or feels rather what he seeks and 
wants, and no one fean help him. 
How can any one aid him, for in- 
stance, in the character and expres- 
sion of the face, in the arrangement 
of the draperies, in the pose of the 
figure, in the finesse of feeling and 
touch that constitutes all the dif- 
ference between a good and a bad 
work? These things cannot be left 
to any assistant; they require the 
artist’s own mind and hand. 

Belton. In a word, all that any 
assistant does is purely mechanical, 
under the direction of the sculptor. 
He invents nothing, he designs 
nothing, and he only copies at best, 
or prepares the parts for the hand 
of the sculptor to finish. He is no 
more the creator of the statue than 
a copyist of a rough manuscript 
is the author; or the mason who 
executes the material work of a 
building after the plans of an ar- 
chitect is the architect. 

Mallett. Precisely. If he at- 
tempt to do anything more, the 
artist is sure to pull down all his 
work and do it over again as he 
wishes to have it, just as an author 
would erase any interpolation or 
misreading by the copyist. I think 
I have stated the outside limits 
within which any sculptor I know 
uses the hands of others. But, 
after all, the small model or sketch 
is the creation, though no artist 
limits himself to making that, but 
carries out himself personally the 
same thing in the full-sized statue. 
Another artist might, of course, 
do it if the small model he carefully 
thought out, and in such case he 
would be entitled to a certain merit 
of interpretation and workmanship ; 
but he could not claim to be the 
author, designer, or creator of it. 
But besides this, many artists work 
at the marble, and finish it them- 
selves; for when it comes to the 


last finishing touches, a little more 
or less makes an enormous differ. 
ence in expression and feeling, and 
this the sculptor or creator of the 
work alone can feel; he cannot 
even explain. 

Belton. Was it always the"prac. 
tice with sculptors to use the hands 
of others ? 

Mallett. Undoubtedly, when they 
could command them. Phidias, 
and all the sculptors of his day, had 
numerous scholars who = assisted 
them in all their work to a very 
great extent, and some of the scho- 
lars’ works were attributed to their 
masters, so near were they to them 
in excellence and talent. No one, 
however, ever dreamed of saying 
or thinking that the Athena and 
Zeus of Phidias were not his works, 
despite the number of sculptors 
whom he employed to assist him. 
The same practice has obtained ever 
since, in all the studios of all the 
distinguished artists, as, for in- 
stance, in our own day, in the 
studios of Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Rauch, Gibson, Tenerani; and it is 
certainly a very novel notion that 
has been lately started, that when 
assistants, even though they were 
scholars of a distinguished artist, 
possessing themselves great talent, 
have been employed on any work 
of their master, the master was 
not entitled to call the work his 
own. Tenerani and Gibson, among 
others, worked in the studios of 
Canova and Thorwaldsen, under 
the direction and on the works 
of those artists; but they never 
dreamed of claiming such works as 
their own in any sense. It would 
have been too absurd. 

Belton. Was not Michael Angelo 
an exception to this rule ? 

Mallett. Michael Angeio was ac- 
customed himself to do a great deal 
of his own work in the marble; and 
he thus wasted his great powers in 
merely mechanical labour, which 
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would have been better done by 
any competent workmen, because 
they wouid have been more careful 
and mechanical. Through his impa- 
tience and enthusiasm, he ruined 
block after block of marble by work- 
ing with too great vehemence near the 
surface. He had a wonderful faculty 
as a mere workman in marble, but 
his genius and impetuosity of tem- 
perament would not brook the op- 
position of so stubborn a material, 
and unfitted him for those first pro- 
cesses of roughing out into shape 
the block, which requires patience 
and precision. Too eager to arrive 
at a point where his true genius 
would find play, he assailed the 
marble with such violence, that he 
often struck off pieces which 
trenched into the just limits of 
the surface; and as they could 
not be replaced, he was forced to 
finish as he could—not as he 
would. Had he confined himself 
more to elaborating his work in clay, 
and then intrusting the blocking 
out in marble to a mechanical work- 
man, we should have had not only 
a much larger number of grand 
works by him, but they would have 
been freer of great defects. For 
instance, the back of the head of 
Moses has been chiselled away 
until it is an impossible head. 
Again, the David is sacrificed to 
the exigencies of the marble. 
And the head of his famous Day 
was probably left unfinished be- 
cause he perceived that it was turned 
beyond the limit permitted to na- 
ture, without breaking the neck. 

Belton, Still it produces a magni- 
ficent effect, finer than if it had been 
finished. It seems as if day were 
struggling out from clouds and dark- 
ness. 

Mallett. I am quite of your 
opinion. I did not mean to eriti- 
cise it, but only to state a fact. The 
defect is not now so apparent as it 
would have been had he attempted 
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to finish it, and certainly its very im- 
perfection lends it a singular power 
and character. Michael Angelo is 
one of those mighty geniuses that 
is above criticism. He impresses 
you in his great works so power- 
fully, that you have no wish to 
criticise him. Any sculptor can 
point out his defects, they are so 
plain and manifest ; but nobody has 
ever managed so to wreak himself 
upon marble, and to stamp so tre- 
mendous an energy into any works 
of art. The Sistine Chapel is to 
me the most gigantic work that 
ever was accomplished in art. The 
intellect, the force of will, the vig- 
our and grandeur stamped upon these 
frescoes is so great that they over- 
power you. Everything else seems 
feeble after them. So too the Day 
and Night in the Medici Chapel 
have something terrible in their 
solemnity. They are all wrong, if 
you please, full of defects, impos- 
sible, unnatural, but they are grand 
thoughts and mighty in their char- 
acter, and they overawe you into 
silence. I would counsel no artist 
to attempt to copy them or form 
his style upon them ; let him rather 
absorb them as impressions than 
study them as models. They will 
fill him with a sense of grandeur, 
so taken in. But they afford no 
basis fora school. The works of 
Michael Angelo’s followers were 
characterised by wild exaggeration 
and intemperance of style. They 
strove by excess to arrive at gran- 
deur. They imitated his defects 
and lost his spirit. Bernini was 
almost a maniac in his art. He 
observed no restraint, and would not 
limit his talent by the true boundaries 
of sculpture. There is no doubt 
that he was a man of great talent, 
if not of genius; but his genius all 
went astray and in a false direc- 
tion. His attempts were beyond 
his powers, and he has left us al- 
most nothing but exaggerated and 
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oppressive works. Sculpture owes 
a great debt of gratitude to Canova, 
who led it back into quieter fields, 
and taught it self-restraint, and 
preached again the gospel of tem- 
perance, according to the Greeks. 
Theirs is the true school of form 
and method, simple, dignified, and 
strong. Let us if possible infuse 
into this form the modern spirit of 
intensity, emotion, and _ passion, 
which they did not attempt. That, 
in my opinion, is the problem we 
should seek to solve. 

Belton. Why do you suppose 
they never attempted this? 

Mallett. Plainly because it was 


‘in contradiction with their religion. 


Religion and art go hand in hand 
through all history. The loftiest 
religious sentiment of the Greeks 
was passionless repose. They strove 
to get to a centre where all was 
calm, and removed from the wild 
whirl of human passions and ex- 
citement. Sculpture was conse- 
crated first to the gods, and it re- 
presented them, in their character 
of calmness and dignity, superior to 
mere human influences. From this 
basis it never wandered far, even in 
the representation of demigods and 
heroes, Their very portraiture par- 
took of this character. The stern- 
ness of the stone demanded serious 
subjects, and in the best period of 
their art they never degraded it to 
triviality and genre. They sought to 
express char: veter and repose, not 
agitations or incidents. The re- 
ligion of the Greeks was like a circle 
with a centre of repose. The Chris- 
tian religion on the contrary is like 
a spiral generated by an aspiring 
centre. “Their highest ideal was 
calm; ours, on the contrary, is 
unrest and longing. They sought 
the peace of tranquillised passions 
and feelings, and the quiet accept- 
ance of life within its limits here. 
We look forward with longing to an- 


other life, and our thoughts and 
hopes project themselves beyond in- 
to the infinite. Their ideal was her. 
oic self-contained manliness, a dig- 
nified bearing, under the inevitable 
decrees of fate, and a clear develop- 
ment of their own interior natures ; 
ours is found in self-surrender and 
other-worldiness, Of course all this 
must express itself in the highest 
products of art. We see therefore 
in Greece grand, simple, dignified 
forms—manly, self-contained, and 
agitated by no passions or violent 
emotions, Christian art, on the 
contrary, abounds in contortions of 
form, and embodies abnegations, 
sorrows, self-tormentings, and mar- 
tyrdoms. Simple manliness has de- 
parted. We are worms not worthy 
to be considered. This life is a 
contemptible affair. Hitherto, at 
ieast, this has been the character of 
Christian art. But another era 
seems now to be dawning—of sim- 
plicity, of self-restraint, of nature. 
The danger of the present day, how- 
ever, is lest we subordinate art too 
much to mere imitation, and decline 
into the trivial and sentimental, The 
true sphere of art to-day is to fuse 
into the grand forms and moulds of 
the Greek a deeper emotion, a more 
natural feeling, and a higher enthu- 
siasm—tv lift ourselves to great sub- 
jects, and to treat them with intensity 
as well as with simplicity. But to 
stop preaching, for lam afraid I am 
giving you what Lamb translated 
sermoni propriora to mean—things 
properer fora sermon. Let us go 
back to what we were saying about 
the assistance which great artists 
have ever accepted from other hands. 

There used to be schools, and great 
masters had many pupils, all work- 
ing together harmoniously. This 
was the case in Greece in the ancient 
days, and in Italy in the revival of 
art. Leonardo and Raffaelle, Gian 
Bellini and Titian, as well as Poly- 
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gnotus and Zeuxis, or Phidias and 
Lysippus, and the rest, had all of 
them pupils who worked with them 
and for them; and by this consen- 
taneous labour and thought they 
were able to achieve their great 
works. We at the present are for 
the most part individuals, each 
working for himself and by himself, 
in competition with all others; and 
the moment any one works in ac- 
cord with another, Envy cries out, 
or crawls and hisses in secret, and 
tries to defraud the master of his 
right. But Leonardo worked for 
Verrocchio in his studio, as Raffaelle 
did for Perugino, and Luini for 
Leonardo ; each helped the other— 
each was taught by the other. Art 
was then a great guild. Now every 
artist “fights for his own hand,” 
to use the phrase of Harry Gow. 
Belton. It is the fashion now to 
pull down the idols of the past and 
set up new and hitherto compara- 
tively unknown ones in their place, 
to rehabilitate the degraded, and 
to reverse the decisions and the 
decrees of history. Speculation and 
criticism seek out dark spots, and 
drag new heroes into light, while 
they who stand in the light of fame 
are scrutinised so closely that they 
seem but common things after all. 
If we go on at this rate much further 
we shall not have a villain left, nor 
a beauty, nor a hero. Helen was an 
old hag past sixty at the beginning 
of the Trojan war. Judas is already 
on his feet. Nero is absolved from 
his murders. Henry VIII. has be- 
come a noble, free-hearted spirit ; 
and as for his wives, the new verdict 
is, “Served them right.” William 
Tell has vanished into the darkness 
of myths. Eugene Aram is a dra- 
matic sentimentalist who couldn’t 
help himself. No one but maniacs 
in their fits of madness are now 
guilty of murder. Even Byron’s 
perfect purity has been called in 
VOL. CXVIII.—NO. DCCXIX. 


question. Almost no villain is left 
us except Cain, and Jet us grapvle 
to him with hooks of steel. Let 
no man try to take Cain from us, 
What would life be worth without 
him? Alas! we are getting weak 
in our faith, 

Mallett. Your words recall to me, 
though it has little to do with what 
you were saying, a story of an ar- 
dent Presbyterian who was discuss- 
ing with a brother churchman the 
character and religious belief of 
X, their common friend, The 
first of them thought X was going 
all wrong; that his life was well 
enough, but on questions of dcc- 
trine and faith he was very shaky. 
“ Ah, no! I don’t agree with you,” 
said the other; “X is all right, 
[am sure. He thoroughly believes 
in total depravity.” “ He may be- 
lieve in it,” was the answer, “as a 
dogma; but the question is, Does 
he act up to it in his life? lam 
afraid he doesn’t.” 

Belton, 1 am becoming so con- 
fused of late as to who is good and 
who is bad, and the cards are get- 
ting so shuffled as to what anybody 
did and said, that I scarcely ven- 
ture now to allude to any historical 
statement, or to speak of any histo- 
rical personage, without a fear that 
I may be utterly mistaken in com- 
mon with nearly everybody else, at 
least of my age. But there is a 
pleasure in paradox as much as there 
is “in the pathless woods,” or in 
“the ocean’s roar.”” Mr. Hayward, in 
a delightful essay, has clearly shown 
that there is scarcely a single famous 
sentence which History has put into 
the mouth of anybody that was ever 
really spoken; and that generally 
the legends and pretty stories about 
great men are inventions. So one 
by one all the old props are giving 
way, and nothing will be left but 
original sin, and the three apples, 
of Eve, and Venus, and Discord, 
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which are so far away that we can- 
not quite reach them. 

Mallett. The role that apples play 
in old myths is very strange ; of all 
fruits they would_ seem to be the 
least tempting. 

Belton. Do you mean to under- 
mine all the foundations of our 
faith ? 

Mallett. Sir—as Dr. Johnson 
would say—would you limit the 
investigation of truth by the legends 
of history? If so (to use another 
of his brief and piquant sentences), 
you are a fool. 

Belton. I know I am. I have 
the folly still to believe that Homer 
really existed, despite of Professors 
Wolf and "Lachmann and their 
followers. And do you know it 
strikes me as rather odd, that we as 
late as the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, after the old Greek 
language has suffered such change, 
should. still, though foreigners in 
clime and time, be able to detect, 


philologically, discrepancies and con- 
tradictions which did not strike the 
ancient Greeks themselves in their 


own familiar tongue. Undoubt- 
edly they believed Homer to be an 
actual person, who wrote a continu- 
ous poem, which was quite familiar 
to them, Whether the foundation of 
these poems was legendary and tradi- 
tional or not does not touch the ques- 
tion, any more than the fact that the 
plays of Shakespeare were founded 
upon traditional history and old sto- 
ries, and even on prior compositions, 
partially in some cases imbedded in 
them, would invalidate his claim to 
their authorship. None the less, 
the Greeks deemed that Homer had 
existed, and had put the story into 
this poetic and rhythmic form, and 
that is what is meant by author- 
ship in every poem, Is it not 
probable that they were far better 
judges of all questions relating to 
language and unity of character, and 


other similar points on which the 
new theory is founded, than we can 
possibly be; ; and is it probable that 
they cold have been deceived in 
regard to a poem which was so 
familiar to them, and so constantly 
recited before them, and read by 
them? ‘“Credat Judzus Apella.” 
Vastly superior, as no doubt we are, 
to the ancient Greeks in our know- 
ledge of their language, poetry, and 
history, and everything else which 
concerned them, I am fool enough 
to stick to Homer with them, 
rather than to throw him over with 
the learned professors of our day. 
I prefer to be imposed upon with 
Plato, Pericles, A’schylus, Aristotle, 
and the rest of those ignorant boys, 
rather than to be right with the 
philosophers and critics of to-day. 
Mallett. Your illustration of the 
case by reference to Shakespeare 
and his plays is very unfortunate, 
Are you not aware that Shakespeare 
himself never wrote avy of his 
plays, but only lent his name to 
them to conceal the trve author, 
who was Lord Bacon? The poor 
fellow was weak and good-natured. 
The very epithets given him by his 
friends of gentle or sweet Will, 
plainly show this ; and Bacon 
bought him, or his name, to use 
as a cloak and a shield. It is 
ridiculous to imagine that a fellow 
like him, born and bred in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and a hanger-on and 
second-rate actor at theatres, could 
possibly ever have written anything 
like what is ascribed to him. Ben 
Jonson, indeed, and al] his contem- 
poraries were fearfully deceived ; 
but, then, Ben Jonson was only a 
bricklayer. Greene, too, called him 
an upstart crow, who. beautitied 
himself with the feathers of others; 
and Greene must have known, as 
he assisted Shakespeare in rewrit- 
ing and readapting parts of some 
old plays—though it is strange that 
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he should not have known that 
Shakespeare did not really write the 
remainder, and should not have 
suspected the real author, Bacon. 
It is very doubtful whether there 
ever was such a person; and if 
there was, he was not the author of 
the poems and plays ascribed to 
him. Lord Bacon wrote them. 

Belton. I had forgotten this. 
You are right. But what a pity! 
The portrait, after all, that forms the 
frontispiece of the plays, does not 
look like a perfect fool. It is not 
a bad nor a mean forehead, is it ? 
If the person it represents did not 
do something remarkable, one can- 
not help wondering why not, 
with that great brain, and that 
speaking face. What did Ben 
Jonson mean by these verses of his, 
saying that this “ was for the gentle 
Shakespeare cut”? Did he mean by 
gentle, silly ? when he spoke of his 
wit, did he speak ironically? or 
did Bacon buy up him too, and get 
him to write this lie? Joking apart, 
I think nothing more monstrous 
was ever conceived than this theory. 
tis too foolish even to be entitled 
to consideration. 

Mallett. Yet I understand that 
Judge Nathaniel Holmes has lately 
written a long book to uphold this 
preposterous theory. I have not 
seen it, nor do I doubt, from what 
[ hear, that he has argued the 
question with skill. But, after all, 
is it not to be put in the category 
of Whately’s historic doubts as to 
the existence of Napoleon ? 

Belton. It is said that Lord 
Palmerston was a convert to this 
theory ; but I fancy it was with 
him—if the report be true—merely 
through a love of paradox, as it is 
with some others I know, who pro- 
fess to believe in it. One of the 
chief grounds for assuming the pos- 
sibility of such a notion is drawn 
from the difficulty of supposing any 


single man could be possessed of 
sufficient genius, knowledge, and 
culture to be able to produce 
such works. But by supposing 
these plays to have been written 
by two persons, we simply double 
the difficulty. Then there must 
have been two extraordinary geni- 
uses at work—one in the dark, and 
one in the light. If we suppose 
them to have been written by Ba- 
con and not Shakespeare, we run 
into still greater difficulties. We 
must suppose that, avid of fame as 
Bacon was, he utterly concealed his 
authorship of works immeasurably 
superior to all his other works put 
together, and which would have 
given him a world-wide fame; that 
he was a great poet, which is con- 
trary to his known character, and 
to all his writings; that he em- 
ployed a man named Shakespeare 
falsely to assume the authorship, 
which makes Shakespeare a very 
contemptible personage, contrary to 
the express testimony of all who 
knew him; that the complete manu- 
scripts of the original plays which, at 
Shakespeare’s death, were in his pos- 
session, end from which they were 
printed by his friends after his 
death, were not written by him— 
which is preposterous—or, at least, 
were copied by him from the original 
MSS. which were destroyed; that 
Bacon was familiar with all the 
life and scenery of Stratford ; that 
not only all Shakespeare’s familiar 
friends—authors and collaborators, 
actors and noblemen—but the whole 
world—were deceived wilfully by 
both; that this lie was acted out 
through the life of both for no 
plausible reason, and after their 
death continued to be acted for 
centuries ; that Bacon was guilty of 
all the mistakes in the plays, such 
as that Bohemia is a seaport, and 
many more difficulties and impos- 
sibilities, 
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Malleti. It is not worth while to 
argue the question. I am surprised 
that you take the trouble; we are 
in the habit of supposing that our 
ignorance in respect to the life of 
Shakespeare is very exceptional. 
But it is not so at all; we know no 
more about Ben Jonson, Marlowe, 
Webster, Heywood, or any of the 
other authors of his day, of the 
same social rank and position in 
life. As to Webster, for instance, 
we do not know when or where he 
was born, how long he lived, or 
even what works he wrote. <A few 
are accredited to him,as those won- 
derful and ghastly plays, “ Vittoria 
Corombona,” “The Duchess of 
Malfi,” and one or two others; but 
whether certain other works in prose 
were written by him or not is quite 
problematical. Our knowledge as 
to Marlowe is equally obscure, and 
the few facts relating to hin which 
are known are by no means clear or 
sure. The same remarks may be 
made in regard to Peele and Greene, 
and Shakespeare’s associates on the 
stage, Burbage and the rest. We 
really know little or nothing about 
any of them, more than a few ques- 
tionable facts. It may be said with 
equal truth that Bacon wrote all 
their works as that he wrote Shake- 
speare’s. 

Belton. T have no doubt he did; 
and, to use the legal form of ques- 
tion, if not, why not? 

Mallett. So, too, what do we know 
of Thomas Heywood, whom Charles 
Lamb calls a sort of prose Shake- 
gpeare, beyond the few avowals he 
makes about himself in one or two 
of his prefaces? Outside of these 
eonfidences we really know next to 
nothing. Yet he was a dramatic 
author of high repute in his own 
day, and he tells us that he had “ an 
entire hand, or at least a main finger, 
in 220 plays.” But not only about 
nine-tenths of his plays are lost, 


but also all the history of his life, ex- 
cept some very few facts and dates, 

Belton. Only some 23 plays left 
out of 220, are there not ? 

Mallett. I will not be sure of the 
exact number of plays we still pos- 
sess by Heywood, but it is about 
this number. 

Belton. Wow do you account for 
this ? 

Mallett. Te gives us one reason 
himself in one of his prefaces, I 
think to “The English Traveller,” 
in which, after a covert sneer at 
Ben Jonson and others, who “ ex- 
pose unto the world their volumes 
under the name of works”—he goes 
on to say that “many of his writ- 
ings, by shifting and change of 
companies, have been negligently 
lost; others have been retained in 
the hands of some actors who think 
it against their peculiar profit to 
have them come into print; and 
a third that it was never any great 
ambition in him to be in this 
kind voluminously read.” Whether 
Shakespeare shared with him the 
last feeling or not, he evidently pur- 
sued the same course in not printing 
his plays. At all events, whether 
he had this feeling or not, an all- 
sufficient reason for his not pub- 
lishing them is to be found in the 
fact stated by Heywood, that the 
actors were jealous of having them 
printed as detracting from their pro- 
fit; and we are not sure that there 
may not have been many other plays 
by Shakespeare of which we have 
no record. Thank heaven that we 
have preserved so many! 

Belton. There seems to have 
been gross carelessness, to say the 
least, in the preservation of plays at 
this period. Chettle alone, if I re- 
member right, wrote thirty-eight 
plays, and of these only four are 
known ; and the entire plays of al- 
most no one of the dramatists of the 
period are preserved. 
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Mallett. 1s it not enough to make 
one tear one’s hair to think that any 
of Shakespeare’s plays should be 
lost ? 

Belton. It is indeed. But to go 
back to Bacon. Let us compare for 
a moment his verses with Shake- 
speare’s. We have acknowledged 
verses by him; and since he’ ac- 
knowledged these, why be ashamed 
of those which he printed under the 
pseudonym of Shakespeare?  Lis- 
ten—Bacon thus writes verse which 
he avows as his own— 

“ Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed 
Or pains his head. 

Those that live single take it for a curse, 
Or do things worse. 

Some would have children, those that 

have them moan 

Or wish them gone. 

What is it then to have or have no wife 

But single thraldom or a double strife ?”’ 


Imagine the man who thought this 


was poetry to have written the 
songs, sonnets, and plays of Shake- 


speare ! One cannot help laughing. 
Mallett. My own view is that 


Shakespeare must have written 
these lines—if Bacon wrote his. It 
was change and change about— 
what one wrote the other gave his 
name to, Can anything be more 
machine-made than they are? Yet 
they are good enough for a poor 
player, and we know that domestic 
cares did afflict Shakespeare’s bed, 
and probably pains his head—he 
had such a laree one. So it seems 
very clear that he must have written 
this poem. 

Belton. What sort of an actor do 
you suppose Shakespeare was? He 
is said to have taken only the second 
parts—such as that of the king in 
‘Hamlet,’ and even to have played 
old Adam in ‘ As You Like It.’ 

Mallett. Oh, he took that part 
out of pure good-nature. I have 
little doubt that he was an ex- 
cellent actor, but too quiet, sim- 
ple, and natural in his acting to 
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please the public taste — which 
demanded loudness, bombastic ac- 
tion, declamation, “and exaggera- 
tion. The same characteristics still 
exist on the English stage, and I 
suppose they have always existed. 
Partridge’s opinion of Garrick and 
his acting represents the popular 
feeling of to-day. He was too 
natural—too “simple, natural, af- 
fecting,”—anybody might act Ham- 
let like him. Give me the king for 
my money, says Partridge, or he who 
could strut and declaim and tear a 
passion to rags. Hamlet’s advice 
to the players shows what Shake- 
speare’s notion of good acting was. 
It was to hold the mirror up to 
nature—not to rant and strut and 
scream like the town-crier, to split 
the ears of the groundlings, But 
the public taste was different. They 
liked what they did not see in life 
—just as the chambermaids and 
middle classes of to-day like 
novels of high life, and ghastly 
adventures, and sensational inci- 
dents, and murders. I am sorry 
to say that even among educated 
persons there is a preference in 
England for exaggerated action in 
tragedy and in comedy. Comedy 
on our stage is but too often turned 
into farce and grimace; tragedy 
into rant, and what is called elo- 
cution, God save the mark! which 
means artificial intonation and pro- 
nunciation, such as no human being 
in his senses would use in daily life. 
There are exceptions, I know, to this, 
but it is characteristic of English 
acting. I am sometimes afraid that 
the tragic actor will burst a blood- 
vessel in his violence, and I am pretty 
sure the comic actor will descend to 
grimace and caricature to get a laugh 
from the pit, and to split the ears of 
the groundiings. It is a satisfaction 
by way of exception to hear such 
quiet acting as that of Mr. Jefferson 
in Rip Van Winkle ; and I am glad 
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to see in some of the theatres, and 
among some of the actors, a better 
and simpler taste growing up, and 
at least an effort to render nature. 

Belton. “ Oh, it offends me to the 
very soul to heara robustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rays, to split the ears of the 
groundlings ; who, for the most part, 
are capable of nothing but inexplica- 
ble dumb shows and noise. I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o’er- 
doing Termagant.” 

Mallett. “1 warrant your honour:” 
One can say nothing more to the pur- 
pose than Shakespeare in this advice 
to the actors. His words areas true 
to-day as to English actors, as they 
were in his own time. 

Belton. 1 am struck with one 
vicious peculiarity of English actors 
which has lately made its appear- 
ance, that of pronouncing English 
with a French accent and inflec- 
tion. Why poss-si-ble ? why ag-6-ny ? 
why dm-u-sing? and so on. Has 
this been caught from Mr. Fechter? 
This is especially to be observed 
in the actresses. The actors have 
less of it. But it is not only the ac- 
cent, but the inflection of voice which 
is false, and imitated apparently from 
the French. Talk with these women 
off the stage, and they speak like any- 
body else—hear them on the stage, 
and one would suppose they were 
foreigners. 

Mallett. We are not natural act- 
ors, as the Italians are, nor have we 
the accomplishment and restraint 
of the French on the stage. The 
reason of this is plain. The Italians 
use great gesticulation and action in 
daily life. They talk with their 
hands, their shoulders, their bodies, 
and when they are on the stage they 
only do what they are accustumed 
to do in common conversation off the 
stage. So too the French gesticu- 
late freely in expressing themselves. 
But we ordinarily use no gesticula- 


tion at all; we sit or stand very still, 
without using our hands and arms, 
and the consequence is, that when 
we are on the stage, and are foreed 
to employ gesture and action, we are 
doing something which we are not 
accustomed to, and we do it awk- 
wardly and unnaturally. Besides, 
the Anglo-Saxon is always  self- 
conscious, and this necessarily be- 
gets awkwardness and affectation. 
No person can be natural unless he 
forgets himself. Generally speak- 
ing, “we are encumbered with our 
hands and arms, and know not wha 
to do with them. The Italians 
stand and move with far greater 
naturalness, and therefore far greater 
grace, 

Belton, Vid it ever strike you 
how characteristie of each nation is 
its form of salutation? The Italians 
y, “Come sta?” and “ Come 
va?’—How do yeu stand? and 
How do you go?—because naturally 
when an Italian is well he stands 
easily and he moves easily. The 
French say, “ Comment vous portez- 
vous ?’—IIow do you carry your 
self?—for a Frenchman always 
wishes to make an appearance 
and an impression through his de- 
portment. The English, who are 
essentially an active and doing 
people, engaged in business and 
always at work, say, “Ilow do 
you do?” while the German, who 
is generally wandering in a maze, 
and whose intellectual tendencies 
are vague and metaphysical, asks, 
“Wie befinden sie sich?”—How 
do you find yourself ? 

Mallett, Very characteristic, and 
particularly the last. The wonder 
is how the speculative German ever 
does fitid himself, 

Belton, There is another common 
form of speech which has struck me 
as characteristic and distinctive of 
the Latin and Catholic nations from 
the northern and Protestant na- 
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tions. The Latins and Catholics 
always say “Credo”—I believe— 
while the northern nations say “I 
think ;” for the simple reason that 
the former take everything on 
trust and as a matter of belief, 
while the latter refer it to their 
reason and accept it as a matter of 
opinion. No Italian or Spaniard 
ever says “Penso”—I think; he 
believes so—he does not think so. 
He has been accustomed so long to 
having his thinking done for him 
by others, that he only accepts and 
believes. No Englishman ever be- 
lieves anything until he has thought 
it over. 

Mallett. It is a curious fact which 
never occurred to me, but it seems to 
indicate the distinction you have 
stated. It is singular how 
little either the Greeks or Romans 
seemed to have used the simple form 
of assent as we do our Yes, even if 
they had it, which I confess seems 
to me doubtful. Nae in Latin, 
which most nearly approximates to 
it, is but an adeption of the Greek 
Nai, and has rather the character of 
an oath or absolute affirmation than 
our simple assent, and besides, was 
rarely used in their writings. Their 
usual form of assent seems to have 
been by reaffirming the same pro- 
position or statement. They cer- 
tainly, if we may judge from their 
writings, had no word in common 
use corresponding to our Yes. 
Neither of them could have said. of 
his nation, as the Italians do of 
theirs, “ Il bel paese dove si suona il 
si;’ nor could it ever have been a 
joke with foreigners to say to them 
“Nae” or “nai,” as it is to many a 
one now who makes the crowd laugh 
when an Englishman passes, by 
“Yas, yas!” Their “ita est” is 
almost as bad as the vulgar Amer- 
ican, “ That’s so,” which is a literal 
translation of it. 

Belton. I do not believe they 
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had any Yes corresponding to ours. 
They certainly had no No, and I 
cannot understand how they got on 
in conversation without it. Think 
of a people who couldn’t say “ No” 
and stumbled over * Yes”! 

Mallett. Their conversation could. 
never have been, “ Yea, yea, and 
Nay, nay”! But then they were 
pagans. You could not expect it. 

Belton. I wish we had some real 
specimens of their conversation. [ 
hope for all their sakes they were 
not always on stilts and talking as 
they do in their books. The jokes 
they have recorded, and particularly 
Cicero’s, are very flat to us, but 
they seem to have been extremely 
amused with them, which gives me 
a notion that they had very little 
esprit or humour in their talk. 

Mallett. I- will never believe 
Antony did not know how to talk. 
Ah! he was a man after my heart; 
he is the one of the old Romans 
I should have liked to know. 
I don’t at all wonder that Cleo- 
patra fell madly in love with him, 
nor, for the matter of that, that 
he fell madly in Jove with her. 
What a pair! What nights of revel, 
what days of splendour they must 
have known! 

Belton. Suppose we could call 
up out of the past any of them we 
wished to gather round our board, 
and make anight of it, whom would 
you invite? We will invite in turn ; 
only let the company be small. 
Counting ourselves as nething, nine 
will be enough—the number of the 
Muses, Youshall begin. First the 
men— 

Mallett. My first man, then, shall 
be Antony, with his bull-neck, his 
rich curling hair, his robust figure, 
his deep-set sparkling eyes, and his 
brave open Jook. 

Belton. And mine 
I need not describe him. 


Shakespeare. 
The 
handsomest man at the table, who- 
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ever comes; flowing and free in 
spirit and power—the divine Wil- 
liam. 

Mallett. I should have said Shake- 
speare first, but I was thinking of 
the ancients. Next I shall say 
Alcibiades, and he shall bring his 
dog, if he chooses. We shall get 
some fun out of him, I fancy. 

Belton. Yes—and no; he might 
cut up rough, ss he did sometimes. 
However, let him stand; and now 
we have Greece and Rome repre- 
sented, let us have some one from 
Italy. Who shall it be? Shall 
it be Boccaccio, Leonardo, Gior- 
gione, Ceesar Borgia, Alexander VL, 
or who? On the whole, as we are 
to have supper, and be jolly, I fix 
on Boccaccio. 

Mallett, 1 think you have chosen 
right. In my mind it lay between 
him and Giorgione. Giorgione was 
a fine fellow, but we will invite 
him some other day. As for Cxsar 
Borgia and Alexander, I like to be 
sure of my liquors, and that they 
have not been tampered with. No 
aqua Tofana, if you please. Well, 
now, we must have some one from 
France. What do you say? I 
propose Rabelais or Montaigne. 

Belton, Oh, Montaigne of course. 
Rabelais would not do. Montaigne 
will be perfect for supper; and I 
know he will like to meet Antony, 
Now it is my turn. I ought to 
choose a German now; but who is 
there among them one would like 
to see on such an occasion — 
Goethe ? 

Mallett. Gott bewahr! He would 
play the great man, and preach and 
prose, 

Belton. Let me see—Lessing, 
Schiller, Beethoven, Mozart, Han- 
del, Uhland ; no—none of them 
will do. If we could only have 
Beethoven or Mozart by them- 
selves, and listen—yes; but to 
supper—no! They would all be 


too heavy and dull. There is no- 
body I can think of but Jean Paul 
or Heine. 

Mallett. H’m—h’m—Jean Paul. 
Well, if Germany must come in, 
let it be Jean Paul. He had a rich 
sense of humour in him, and I think 
he will do. I wonder what Alci- 
biades will think of him ? 

Belton. Are we to come down to 
this century ? 

Mallett. No, by the way, that 
won't do. Jean Paul can’t come. 
We shall otherwise be obliged to 
enlarge our table ; recollect, too, we 
have not any women as yet. Ger- 
many and America are too near us, 
We must forego both countries, 
otherwise we shall have too many. 
No; we must not come nearer than 
Montaigne. 

Belton. Well, I will name one 
more, then—Sir Philip Sidney. 

Mallett. 1 take off ny cap to him 
—only I hope he won't read his 
‘ Arcadia’ to us. 

Belton. No fear of that; he is a 
gentleman every inch of him. 
Mallett. Now for the women. 
Cleopatra, of course, first and fore- 
most. Dear serpent of old Nile! 
Shall she sit with Antony, or Shake- 
speare ? 

Belton. Shakespeare. She belongs 
to him ; and he shall quote himself 
to her, and tell her that 
“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety.’’ 
Next, we will have Aspasia. She 
will tell us all about Phidias, and 
Alcamenes, and Pericles (though | 
don’t care so much about him), and 
Agoracritos, and Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, and all the rest of them,— 
and tell us how to pronounce Greek. 

Mallett, I shall now name Poppxa 
—the most beautiful woman in 
Rome—for I want to know all 
about Nero, and I know she is full 
of esprit and gaicty. We are full 
now. 
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Belton. No, one more; no mat- 
ter for the Muses. We must have 
four women at least. And she shall 
be Semiramis, the splendid, I insist 
upon her. 

Mallett. So be it. That will do. 
And we will have a royal banquet. 

Belton. No, not a royal banquet ; 
something very unlike that, I hope. 

Mallett. We will shut and bar all 
the windows, and make our night a 
week lone. 

Belton. Can’t we have Phryne ? 
—that is next to having Venus. 
Mallett. Yes, we  wust 
Phryne—if only to look at her. 

Belton. I don’t know how it af- 
fects you, but I am a little intoxi- 
cated at merely thinking of these 
guests of ours. I shall beg Phryne 
to stay and pose for you afterwards ; 
and | shall come in and see her, 
and be put into the insane hospital 
the next day. But you not 
working. 

Mallett. Good heavens! do you 
suppose I can work when I am 
tkinking of such a banquet as this ? 

Belton. One would think they 
were but old friends of yours, 

Mallett. Ay, so they are; and 
many a delightful hour I have 
passed with them. Jane, and 
Charles, and Tom, and Nannie are 
not half so real tome. They are 
as real as pictures, which are far 
more real than half the people who 
walk about the earth. 

Belton. 1 wonder what they will 
think of our wines—whether they 
will like champagne, and Johannis- 
berg, and the softest of our old 
claret. 

Mallett. I should think so, unless 
they seem too light after what they 
were accustomed to drink in Greece 
and Rome. From the descriptions 
of their processes in making wine, 
it would evidently not have suited 
our taste. And I fancy they pre- 
ferred very rich and heavy wines, 
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some of which were honey-sweet, 
and some thick and almost black— 
black wine is Homer's epithet. 
Then their passum or raisin-wine, 
made from grapes dried in the sun 
and then plunged into boiling oil, 
does not sound very palatable; nor 
should we fancy wine confectioned 
and flavoured by the intermixture 
of sea-water, turpentine, resin, gums, 
spices, and essential oils. 

Belton, That sounds disgusting ; 
but there is no accounting for tastes. 
However, “ All nature’s difference 
keeps all nature’s peace.” I sup- 
pose their best wine was the Faler- 
nian; the name at least sounds as 
if it must have been good: you 
seem to taste the word. 

Mallett, What do you suppose it 
was like ? 

Belton. I have not an idea. I 
only suppose it must have been 
good because—because—it sounds 
so, and because all the poets speak 
of it and praise it. That’s avout my 
only reason. 
did about the word Mesopotamia— 
it is a very comforting word. 

Mallett. I suppose it was some- 
thing like the rough wines of South- 
ern Italy—the vino asciuio of Vel- 
letri, for instance — only thicker 
and heavier; or perhaps something 
like rough port, At all events it 
was austere (austerwm is their epi- 
thet) or very dry, and, I daresay, 
not very bad in its pure state. But 
when they made what they call 
a‘“mulsum,” it must have been 
enough to ruin any stomach. 

Belton. What was the mulsum, 
and how was it made? 

Mallett. In making one kind, they 
took Massic, or Falernian, or some 
such wine, as the basis of the bev- 
erage; and to four parts of wine 
they added one of honey and va- 
rious spices, such as nard, cassia, 
myrrh, and pepper. But there was 
still a different kind, which was 
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made of must evaporated by heat to 
half its original bulk; and to this 
honey was added, so as to make a 
thick syrup. 


Belton. Well! At all events 


they would not drink much of such 
a mixture at a time ?; 

Mallett. No; they would drink 
itimmediately before eating—on an 
empty stomach, to give a whet to 


their appetites. 

Belton. It wouid have ruined 
mine, | am sure. No matter—if 
they liked it, we must concoct some 
mulsom forthem, and make it thick 
and slab; and, since their tastes 
evidently Jay in that direction, we 
must get some old crusty port or 
malaca and boil it down with 
honey, aud spice it well; only, I 
shall take care not to drink any of 
it myself, 

Mallett. We must also have 
couches for them to recline upon— 
chairs will never do; and we must 
look into Petronius and have every- 
thing right from the egg to the apple. 
IT don’t see precisely what we shall 
do about the slaves, but I daresay 
we can get some from Evypt, or 
paint some Italians in imitation of 
the real thing. As for the music 
which will be necessary, what shall 
we do? We have none of their 
instruments, and if we had, we 
know not how to play on them— 
and, still worse, we do not even 
know what their music was; as 
for the gladiators, we must give 
them up. 

Belton. Your mind I see is 
running more on your Greek and 
Roman and Assyrian guests than on 
the others. What would Shake- 
speare do with mulsom, or with 
gladiators and couches ? 

Mallett, Do preciselyas the Greeks 
and Romans did. They would not 
know he was not one of them. 
Antony and Cleopatra would own 
him at once as an old friend, their 


best chronicler and painter to whom 
they are deeply indebted—and Alei- 
biades, Poppza, and Aspasia would 
clasp hands with him and swear eter- 
nal friendship. Never doubt that 
he would not act and talk with the 
best, and show himself as thorough- 
ly to the manner born as any ancient 
Greek or Roman of them all, As 
for Montaigne, he too has a good 
deal of antique Roman blood in 
him. Sir Philip may be a little 
out of place, but Antony and Alci- 
biades would own him and frater- 
nise with bim as a gentleman and 
a soldier, capable of heroic deeds of 
valour and self-denial, ready to 
sing the praise of beauty as well 
as the best, and a thorough Area- 
dian. : 7 

Belton. What will our Greek 
and Roman friends say to our 
trousers and dress-coat and white 
chokers ? 

Malleit. Say? They will enjoy 
them as the greatest joke that ever 
was known. We shall have inex- 
tinguishable Jaughter to begin with 
and set us going, and if it flags I 
shall shoot out my crush-hat at 
them. 

Belton. Ah! that will not amuse 
them as much as our Latin pro- 
nuneciation. If that does not set 
the table in a roar, there is no 
more virtue in man. 

Mallett. Shakespeare shall sing 
us two songs; the first— 


‘* Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne ; 
In thy vats our cares be drowned, 
With thy grapes our heads be crowned. 
Cup us till the world go round, 
Cup us till the world go round ;” 


and Antony shall remember it, and 

think of Lepidus, and Cwsar, and 

Pompey, and Enobarbus, to whom 

it was sung. And then afterwards, 

for Phryne’s special benefit, his 

favourite air of “ Light of Love.” 
Belton. Or— 
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“Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.”’ 


Mallett. 
“But my kisses bring again, 
sring agwuin; 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
Sealed in vain.’ 
Ah! they shall know that we can 
sing still. But will not this evoke 
the ghost of Praxiteles out of the 
very grave? Will not the fine dust 
of all that once was that great art- 
ist thrill in its urn, and quiver at 
the vibrations of that song, sung to 
her whose smile was his heaven— 


whose eyes were truly the break of 


1d the morn? 

bim come and 
and know that 
We will give 
le, and, when 


day that did misl: 
Belton, Ay, let 
gaze at her again, 
love can never die 
him a place at the ta 
our banquet is over, surrender her 
again to him, to float away into the 
wander with him through 


Past, or 
Elysian fields; and he shall take 
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the song back as a gift, for nothing 
more exquisite can we give him, 

Mallett. Is there awy air to this 
song ? 

Belton. Ay ; the air of love and 
passion, longing and despair. 

Mallett. 1 mean, has it been set 
to music ? 

Belton. Not that I know; but it 
sings itself to every ear that has 
ever vibrated to the touch of feel- 
ing. Will you set it to music? 

Mallett, With all my heart and 
soul; and that is the only way 
fitly to set it. 

Belton. Some one is knocking at 
your door—Phryne, perhaps, come 
to pose asa model. I save myself, 
as the French say. 

Mallett, Come again when you 
have made all the arrangements for 
the banquet—a rivederct. Ob, by 
the way, don’t forget to engage a 
photographer for the occasion; we 
will have some real spirit photo- 
graphs. 
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Tue seeming paradox has been ably 
maintained, that fiction is atruer re- 
presentation of human life than his- 
tory. It has been argued that to 
work from the inward to the outward 
is easier than to follow the reverse 
process ; that a great poet or novelist 
is more likely to be successful in de- 
picting his dramatis persone as act- 
ing suitably to those principles and 
passions of human nature with which 
he is himself thoroughly acquainted, 
than a historian is to succeed in 
the endeavour to infer the real char- 
acter of the men whom he has to 
describe, from facts sometimes ill- 
ascertained, and from speeches often 
doubtfully reported. The historian 
has certain results before him, and 
his problem is this,—given those re- 
sults, to discover from them the na- 
ture of the people by whom they 
were brought about: the poet has 
conceived an ideal representative 
of one section of mankind, say an 
Achilles or a Ulysses, and his is the 
easier task to exhibit that character 
as acting truly to itself amid circum- 
stances of his own devising ; circum- 
stances, too, which will throw it into 
stronger relief than those which ac- 
tual life might have afforded, It is 
at least certain that few of the great 
characters of history (perhaps we 
might say none) look so lifelike to 
us as those of the masterpieces of 
fiction. Who does not feel more in- 
timately acquainted with Othello 
than with Napoleon ? with the work- 
ings of Hamlet’s mind than with 
those of Cromwell’s? 

Whichever side of the argument 
we have thus endeavoured to state, 
our readers may be inclined to 
take, they will at least scarcely con- 
tradict these two assertions: the first, 


that there is more truth, and truth, 
too, of a more valuable kind, in a 
good fiction than in an indifferent 
history: the second, that, while the 
historian can have no more dangerous 
guide than fancy, he needs, like the 
poet (although for another purpose), 
the gift of imagination. For the 
gift of imagination is, for the his- 
torian, the power to place himself in 
thought in the situation of the man 
whom he has to describe ; the power 
to divine by a swift intuition (to be 
verified by after investigation) be- 
neath the incrustations of the modes 
of thought, and the customs of his 
time, and through the delusive ap- 
pearances of actions for which he 
was perhaps scarcely responsible, the 
true man as he really was. The poet, 
or great novelist, is like a Raffaelle 
or a Rubens at work on an imagina- 
tive picture ; the historian is like the 
same painter engaged on the por- 
trait of pope of emperor, general or 
statesman. The heads of saint or 
apostle in the former picture are ide- 
alised copies of well-known features, 
or at least the produce of the painter’s 
general observation of the human 
face, and are thus closely linked to 
that common life above which they 
rise: the portrait-painter, on the 
other hand, has a seemingly simpler 
task—to paint the one head actually 
before him; and yet, so “to dis- 
tinguish between its transient and its 
permanent expression,” as to make 
it, when transferred to his canvas, 
“the correct exponent and symbol” 
of its animating mind, is an effort 
of the highest genius. 


‘** As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the 
man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 


Queen Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. 
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> shape and colour of a mind and 
life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest.”’ 


Can we point to many historical 
portraits in ancient or modern pages, 
that emulate the works, so well de- 
scribed in these fine lines, of a 
Titian or a Vandyke? How much 
easier have historians found it to 
draw caricatures of persons to whom 
they happened to take a dislike, as 
Lord Macaulay was apt to do to 
people who had not the good for- 
tune to be Whigs; or else to paint 
insipid pictures with little indivi- 
dual character, bearing a vague gen- 
eral resemblance to a good many 
persons ! 

Now the imagination, which is 
thus so important an endowment of 
a historian, seems doubly needful 
for the writer of an historical dr ama 3 
since from him we require truth 
alike to the actual and the ideal, 
at once the truth of the historian 
and the truth of the poet. Like 
the former, he must infer from 
their recorded deeds the charac- 
ter of his personages; like the 
latter, he must give that character 
an ideal represcntation. He must 
use -his utmost skill to prevent a 
conflict between the ideal and the 
real; but where it is inevitable, he 
must know which of the two should 
give way. In the limited space of 
2 drama, he must find room, with- 
out prejudice to the interest of his 
story, for the perfect exhibition of 
a character which the progress of 
his events is maturing; and yet, 
over those events he cannot exer- 
cise the full and undivided sway 
which is the dramatist’s natural 
right, for their main outline is fixed 
for him beforehand. So, too, his 
catastrophe, being to a great extent 
inevitable, must by all means be 
brought into harmony with what 
goes before it, lest it revolt the 
feelings of the audience: and to do 


this in a strictly historical play is 
often a great effort of genius; for, as 
its very name implies, what ‘we call 
poetical justice is the exception, not 
the rule, in real life. Considerable, 
but not first-rate, genius will fail 
under or evade these hard condi- 
tions of success; genius of the 
highest order will accept them and 
conquer, An Aéschylus will reflect 
the sea-fight of Salamis before the 
eyes of his Athenian audience from 
the far-distant mirror of the shame 
and anguish of the Persian court. 
A Shakespeare, deprived of the right 
to exhibit or even indicate the re- 
tribution for his noble Catherine’s 
sorrows upon her rival (respect for 
the reigning sovereign forcing him 
to close his play “without “Anne 
Boleyn’s execution), will so fill the 
minds of his audience with rever- 
ence for the deathbed of a saint 
as to make them share her forgiving 
spirit, and rest satisfied without 
demanding any punishment upon 
those who did her wrong. Buta 
Schiller will find the true story of 
Joan of Are too much for him, and 
be induced to invent a romantic 
and pleasing death for his heroine, 
because his powers prove unequal 
to the stern horrors of the actual 
facts. The difficulties in the way 
of the historical dramatist are, how- 
ever, not equally great in all cases. 
The same Schiller found a tragedy 
ready made for him in the story of 
Mary Queen of Scots (finding it 
easy to forget the lapse of years 
when presenting it to a foreign 
audience), The falls of our second 
Edward and Richard provided Mar- 
lowe and Shakespeare with every 
requisite wherewith to “ope the 
sacred fount of sympathetic tears ;” 
and the story of Antony and 
Cleopatra, with its succession of 
brilliant scenes, its grand final tragic 
tableau vivant, and its consummate 
actress of a heroine, demands the 
stage as its natural home. Or again, 
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what an opening for that inimitable 
comic genius who knew so well 
how to use the episode of Jack 
Cade to enliven the dreary story 
of Henry VI. with, was afforded 
by the traditions of the conqueror 
of Agincourt’s jeunesse orageuse ! 
Though to avail himself of that 
opening as he did, to write two 
plays at once so comic and so tragic 
as the two parts of ‘Henry LV.’ 
imay well have been felt as one of 
the hardest of its tasks even by the 
genius of Shakespeare. But when 
the principal personage of a drama 
must, if historic truth be preserved, 
be a villain like Richard the Third, 
or a contemptible wretch like King 
John—when the nature of the facts 
requires the tragedian to place his 
greatest catastrophe in an early act, 
or, as in the plays which represent 
the wars of the Roses, to risk — 
the spectator’s hearts callous by a 
constant succession of violent dez ‘ths, 
—who does not see that the trage- 
dian pays a heavy price for the ad- 
vantage which he secures, in point of 
ready interest and comprehension on 
the part of the audience, by repre- 
senting to them scenes from their 
own national history ? Above all, the 
historical play finds it hard to avoid 
leaving a sense of incompleteness 
in the beholder’s mind at its close. 
It has presented itself to us fraught 
with the destinies not merely of an 
individual, but of a nation, and 
nations never die. How provide a 
conclusion for that which has in 
reality none? and let the curtain so 
fall as to hinder the audience from 
demanding it to rise and disclose 
yet one scene more? Chakeapes ire’s 
‘ Richard II.’ begins a series of events 
which it takes seven more plays to 
finish; and not one of those plays pos- 
sesses the perfect,completeness of his 
‘ Macbeth’ or his ‘ King Lear’—is, if 
we may use the expression, sclf-con- 
iainedas they are. And had Macbeth 
and Lear themselves, instead of be- 


ing legendary personages, stood forth 
to us in the broad daylight of com- 
mon history — had Shakespeare’s 
audience been well acquainted with 
the annals of North and South Bri- 
tain in their time, with the lives of 
their predecessors and successors— 
those two unrivalled tragedies must 
have assumed other forms, and 
must have lost somewhat, nay 
much, of their peerless perfection. 

Great as are Shakespeare’s_his- 
torical dramas, we feel when we 
read the two now-named tragedies, 
or ‘ Othello,’ or * Hamlet,’ that we 
have to do, not with a greater 
genius, but with one more untram- 
melied, and working amid happier 
circumstances. For the tragedy is 
a miniature representation of that 
greater drama which has the world 
for its stage : while but one single 
act from it is presented to us with 
interesting yet bewildering effect in 
the historical play. 

The story of Mary Tudor’s reign 
presents several of the difficulties to 
which we have referred; but at 
least it offers the dramatist a strik- 
ing series of events compressed into 
a short time, and several scenes of 
high interest ready - made to his 
hand, needing nothing from him 
but the verse; and, as a singular 
and exceptional episode in our an- 
nals, it closes with less incomplete- 
ness and more thorough satisfaction 
than do many historics il subjects for 
plays; since with Mary’s ebbing life 
the fierce billows of the omanist 
reaction cease to beat on our coast, 
ard to the solemn rye of 
her passing - bell, “the old order 
changes, giving place 10 new.” But 
on the other hand, it must be 
owned that the poor queen herself 
is an unpromising subject for poetry. 
As a sovereign, in her subserviency 
to Spain, Mary looks as small, com- 
pared with the sturdy Englishman 
her father, as her Chancellor, Gar- 
diner, looks beside that great states- 
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man, Wolsey. And as a woman, it 
is ludic rous as well as painful to see 
her, with form and age ill suited to 
the part, enacting the love-sick and 
forsaken Ariadne to such a Theseus 
as King Philip. 

Still, as we have said, there are 
here grand opportunities for a dra- 
matist, and that within the strict 
limits of historical trnth. There is 
no need with Victor Hugo, in search 
of a heroine, to deprive Mary of 
her chief redeeming virtue in hopes 
of making her interesting to a 
French audience. Under her fell 
the gentlest head ever severed by 
the axe; and to a tragedian ready 
to copy the boldness of Euripides 
(who, in defiance of rules, slays his 
sweet Polyxena carly on in the 
Hecuba), the death of Lady Jane 
Grey might supply the tenderest 
and most touc thing of tragic interests. 
Still, after such a heroine has dis- 
appeared from view, how gain the 
beholder’s attention for the scenes 
which are to follow? Her death 
might well be the prominent object 
in a play which had Mary’s reign 
for its theme ; but in a tragedy, the 
interest of which is to centre on 
Mary’s person, the paramount claim 
of unity in design demands its ex- 
clusion. We can, however, imagine 
another ——_ of the place left 
vacant by Mary’s want of youthful 
charms. We can ps ardon Elizabeth 
her dissimulation dering the awful 
years when her head was literally 
often between the axe and the 
crown; and her fellow-occupant of 
the Tower, Robert Dudley, stands 
ready for the part of her lover, if 
the young Courte nay is relegated, as 
hopelessly dull, to the contemptible 
place assigned to him in the play 
before us. Or in default of, or as 
supplementary to, a royal heroine, it 
is easy to imagine as an under-plot 
the fortunes of two young lovers 
constant through the fiery trial of 
persecution to one another and to 
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their God, and rescued, like Tasso’s 
Sophronia and Olindo, from the 
flames ready to unite their ashes, by 
the welcome tidings of the wretched 
queen’s death. 

With such anticipations we can 
imagine some of our younger read- 
ers opening the book in which the 
Laureate has complied with advice 
tendered to him here and else- 
where, to forsake the misty twilight 
of England’s ceoditeaie” “days for 
a clearer noontide, And we can 
imagine, too, their disa appointment. 
The poet is faithful from first to 
last to his melancholy, middle-aged 
heroine; and does not, like Philip 
of Spain, allow himself even a 
passing flirtation with either of her 
younger and fairer rivals. The play 
is historical indeed, pure history 
only relieved’ by very transient 
gleams of poctic imaginings—word 
for word what they have already 
perused in the pages of Miss Strick- 
land, Mr. Froude, and Dean Hook, 
But yet, on a second reading, it 
will win its way to a certain place 
in the esteem of the more inteliigent 
of such young readers. They “will 
feel what a vivid impression the 
well-known history makes on their 
minds by being cast into such life- 
like and well-selected scenes They 
will own that, though the speech 
of Queen Mary to the London 
citizens at the time of Wyatt’s 
insurrection, preserved or composed 
by Holinshed, does not gain much, 
it certainly does not lose anything 
by being turned by Tennyson into 
good English verse; and that, if 
genius could scarcely enhance the 
effect of the supreme moment of 
Cranmer’s life (that life of which 
we may say most truly that 


** Nothing 
Became him like the ending it’’), 


in which he recanted his recan- 
tation, and learned to love the 
flames as a haven for his shame and 
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a theatre for his penitence, still that 
grand crisis in a life, good in spite 
of great faults, shines more clearly 
through the poct’s faithful rehearsal 
of the martyr’s exact words and 
gestures, than it might have done 
in more "ambitious and less careful 
hands. They may perhaps complain 
of the dramatist’s disregard of some 
of the later lights of history, and 
regret that to him the queen is still 
the “Bloody Mary” of his child- 
hood, and her Ministers, Gardiner 
and Bonner, scarcely human in their 
unrelieved brutality; but they can- 
not fail to be struck with the skill 
which, while adopting the darkest 
traditional view of Mary’s character, 
still leaves her a hold on our pity 
by reminding us of the wrongs of 
her youth and the griefs which 
curdled in her the milk of human 
kindness. 

A much higher place than the 
one we have endeavoured to de- 
mand for it, the play before us 
will scarcely win in the mind of 
competent judges, It will be felt 
to be the work rather of erudition 
than of the higher imagination, 
a play in which at least they are 
present in unequal propor rtions. 
Its characters do not strike us as 
evolved from within, but as built 
up from without by an ingenious 
but laborious process of piecing 
together carefully-collected materi- 
als, which at times shows the join- 
ings too plainly. Philip’s coldness 
towards Mary, for instance, is so 
crudely painted as to made her in- 
extinguishable fondness for him 
look almost idictic. His “Simon, 
is supper ready?” is not the speech 
of a gentleman, far less of a punctili- 
ously polite cavalier,and most accom- 
plished dissembler. Mary, too, was 
not quite so servile in her submis- 
siveness to her husband as she is 
depicted here: witness the letter to 
him on the proposed marriage of her 
sister with the Prince of Savoy, in 


which she very properly tells him, 
“ My conscience must be satisfied 
as well as that of your highness,” 

Here and there, but not often, 
we find the author’s own reflections 
put into the mouth of some one to 
whom they could not have occurred 
unprompted ; as, for example, the 
observation of the officer who con- 
ducts the undaunted Bagenhall to 
the Tower, for not kneeling with the 
other members of Parliament to re- 
ceive the papal absolution ; 


“Tf any man in any way would be 
The one man, he shall be so to his cost.” 


Or again, passages where the verdict 
of posterity is pronounced by the 
mouth of a contemporary, such 
as Ceci!’s character of Elizabeth. 
Sometimes, also, we come on a scene, 
palpably written for the sake of in- 
troducing a well-known historical 
anecdote; and we have at least one 
told somewhat out of season, when 
good Lady Magdalene Dacre can 
find no place in which to narrate 
how she rapped wicked King Phil- 
ip’s knuckles, than his dying wife’s 
chamber, 

The townsmen and rustics intro- 
duced are not very successful ; 
especially those two wonderful old 
women, who, though well posted up 
in the latest intelligence from court, 
and exhibiting remarkable political 
sagacity in their prognostication that 
“the burnin’ o’ the owld arch- 
bishop ‘ill burn the Pwoap out 0” 
this ’ere Jand vor iver and iver,” 
are so forgetful of their professed 
desire to witness his martyrdom as 
to stand wrangling in the church 
for some time over the respective 
merits of their rival cows. Cer- 
tainly, if in no other thing, Tenny- 
son ‘resembles a brother historical 
dramatist, the fertile and facile 
Calderon, in being deficient in 
humour. But this very deficiency 
on the present occasion has stood 
him in good stead in one most im- 
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portant particular—namely, in his 
conception and delineation of his 
heroine. A man with a strong sense 
of humour would, even if he ap- 
preciated the full pathos involved 
in Mary’s story, have nevertheless 
shrunk from painting what is, in one 
point of view, so subject to provoke 
laughter. To the vulgar apprehen- 
sion, indeed, the passionate love of a 
woman, no longer young, for a man 
eleven years her junior, seems 
merely an absurdity worthy of de- 
rision; and Mary’s disappointed 
hopes of offspring have been the 
theme of cruel sarcasm alike to 
the coarse jesters of her own time 
and to grave historians, whether a 
Burnet in Queen Anne’s reign, or 
a Froude in Queen Victoria’s. But 
Tennyson (undisturbed by too keen 
a sense of the ridiculous), though he 
cannot help once telling us, almost 
in Froude’s own language, how 


“The nurses yawn’d, the cradle gaped, 
they led 

Processions, 
their bells, 


Shot off their lying cannon, 


chanted litanies, clash’d 


”? 


and yet the expected prince would 
not come,—has still seen, and to his 
honour donc his best to make others 
see—pitied, and done much to make 
others pity—a greater sorrow than 
that which claims our tears in most 
tragic heroines. Sad, in truth, is the 
sight at which he bids us look. 
A heart choked for many years 
as with burning sand, by a father’s 
cruelty and by a broken-hearted 
mother’s death, hopes, though late, 
to be able to let its natural affec- 
tions flow forth in the two divinely- 
appointed channels of love for hus- 
band and love for child; disap- 
pointed in the first by the cruel 
state policy which mates it ill— 
of the second, by the just decree 
of heaven,—it breaks at last, 


* So we take the liberty of writing, 
which vexes us here and elsewhere. 
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after sufferings to which the heads- 
man’s axe of the good and pretty 
child Jane Grey would have been -a 
merciful relief. As we see Mary 
growing more and more bigoted 
under Philip’s evil influence, and 
more and more cruel as she feels 
more and more wretched, her poet’s 
fine representation of her sufferings 
makes us feel ashamed of ever hay- 
ing derided the misery of her hope 
deferred. And when, after having 
long, in her ignorant fanaticism, 
provoked heaven’s anger by the 
very acts by which she sought to 
purchase its favour, she at last seals 
her own sentence by burning Cran- 
mer in spite of his recantation, we 
remember that she was avenging 
her good mother, the only person 
who ever joved her; and mix 
pity with our indignation, as we 
hear her answer to the jplea that 
Cranmer once saved her own life 
from her father’s rage :— 


‘“T know not if he did ; 
And if he did I care not, my Lord Howard. 
My life is not so happy, no such boon, 
That I should spare to take a heretic 
priest’s, 
Who saved or saved it not.”’ * 


Perhaps this delineation is too ex- 
clusively one of the woman losing 


sight of the sovereign. More weight 
should have been allowed to the dying 
queen’s own declaration, that much 
as her husband’s absence and cold- 
ness wounded her heart, it was 
the loss of Calais that broke it; 
even at the risk of losing a fine 
single effect in the effort to produce 
a truer but more complex picture. 
But, though her ‘personal feelings 
are brought in this play into eee 
prominence, yet Mary’s anguish a 

that ’wound to England’s ig 
and her surprise as well as grief 
(natural to a person of upright in- 
tentions and small powers of imagi- 


instead of the ‘‘ Whosaved it or not saved,” 


. 
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nation) when she finds herself the 
object of her people’s hatred, are 
well painted in themselves, though 
not in their due proportions, 

And if full justice is done here 
to that strong power of loving 
which in this unhappy woman, 
being denied all exercise, turned 
at last to cruelty, so is there to 
another redeeming feature of her 
unlovely character—the courage in 
which no Tudor seems to have 
been wanting, but which in her 
case amazed the beholders the more 
from the frailty of the tenement in 
which it abode. Mary’s courageous 
conduct during Wryatt’s insurrec- 
tion (to which she owed the preser- 
vation of her crown), is matter of 
history; and her spirited replies, 
whether to friend or hidden foe, 
who urge her to seek safety in flight, 
are well recorded here. But it is 
in her last moments that the tra- 
gedian (free at last from the tram- 
mels of a superabundance of infor- 
mation) has placed her intrepidity 
in the strongest light, and contrived 
to extort a kind of reverence from 
us for the dying woman, who dis- 
plays even then such a right royal 
courage, when, hearing what she mis- 
takes for the shout of rebellion in 
the streets, she starts up to oppose 
it like a wounded war-horse trying 
to rise at the sound of the trumpet ; 
nay, who even shows no craven fear 
when, as she thinks, she stands con- 
fronting the ghosts of her victims. 

To such a character as Mary’s, truth- 
ful, at least, if fierce, and at last cruel, 
Elizabeth is made here a not wholly 
pleasing contrast in her clever sup- 
pleness and vast powers of seeming. 
We have only glimpses of her, 
however: one, just before Wyatt's 
conspiracy nearly caused her life to 
be forfeited ; and again, later on, at 


Woodstock, on the eve of reconcilia- 
tion to the Queen—wishing _her- 
self a milkmaid, not obliged to use 
the craft with which an _ instinct 
tells her she can foil her powerful 
foes. Afterwards we see her re- 
ceiving with pleasure the compli- 
ments of the King of Spain’s envoy, 
sent, while her sister lies on her 
deathbed, to win her hand for his 
master; but bursting out (with a 
forgetfulness of her wonted cau- 
tion in which it is improbable that 
she would have indulged just then) 
into the proud prophecy— 


‘Tt may chance that England 
Will be the mistress of the Indies yet, 
Without the help of Spain.” 


Last of all, she is brought rather 
needlessly, in defiance of the actual 
fact, to see her sister die, whose 
death she herself announces to Cecil 
and others in a speech which does 
not approve itself to our notions of 
what she was likely to say, even if 
she thought part of it. 


‘‘ She knew me and acknowledged me her 
heir, 

Pray’d me to pay her debts, and keep the 
Faith ; ; 

Then claspt the cross, and pass’d away in 
peace. 

I left her lying still and beautiful, 

More beautiful than in life. Why would 
you vex yourself, 

Poor sister? Sir, I swear I have no heart 

To be your Queen. To reign is restless 
fence— ee 

Tierce, quart, and trickery. Peace is with 
the dead. : 

Her life was winter, for her spring was 
nipt : _ 

And she loved much. Pray God she be 
forgiven.” 


We are not sure that the play 
gains much by the introduction of 
Elizabeth.* 

This is perhaps a fitting place to 
introduce one of the best things in 
the play, the account of Lady Jane’s 





* The dramatist’s way of indicating the small-mindedness which so curiously 
crossed her great qualities, by making her sneer at Bedingfield’s boots, is amusing, 
but more like Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich Palace, than the Lady Elizabeth, pri- 
soner at Woodstock. 
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execution ; here and there, no doubt, 
a somewhat close imitation of Shake- 
speare, but not on that account to 
us the less welcome. Sir Ralph 
Bagenhall is the speaker. 


“ Seventeen—and knew eight languages— 
in music 

Peerless — her needle perfect, and her 
learning 

Beyond the churchmen; yet so meek, so 
modest, 

So wife-like humble to the trivial boy 

Mismatched with her for policy! I have 
heard 

She would not take a last farewell of him, 

She fear’d it might unman him for his 
end. 

She could not be unmann’d—no, nor out- 
woman’d. 

Seventeen—a rose of grace! 

Girl never breathed to rival such a rose; 

Rose never blew that equall’d such a bud. 


Stafford. 
Pray you, go on. 


Bagenhall, 


She came upon the scaffold, 
And said she was condemn’d to die for 
treason ; 
She had but follow’d the device of those 
Her nearest kin; she thought they knew 
the laws, 
But for herself, she knew but little law, 
And nothing of the titles to the crown ; 
She had no desire for that, and wrung her 
hands, 
And trusted God would save her thro’ 
the blood 
Of Jesus Christ alone. 


Stafford. 
Pray you, go on. 


Bage nhall. 


Chen knelt and said the Miserere Mei— 

But all in English, mark you; rose again, 

And, when the headsman pray’d to be 
forgiven, 

Said, ‘ You will give me my true crown 
at last; 
But do it quickly ;’ 
she, ‘ 
Who changed not colour when she saw 
the block, 

But asked him, childlike, ‘Will you 
take it off 

Before I lay me down ? 
he said, 

Gasping; and when her innocent eyes 

_ Were bound, 

She, with her poor blind hands feeling— 
‘Where is it ? 


then all wept but 


‘ No, madam,’ 


Where is it?’ You must fancy that 
which followed, 
If you have heart to do it.”’ 


It would be well if each item 
in the dreadful account which we 
are presently to watch Mary paying, 
could be set before us with the 
solemn beauty and simplicity of 
this fine narrative passage. But, if 
that could not be, at least we might 
have been spared the sickening enu- 
meration of the horrors inflicted 
on the Protestants at page 214, 
which we most certainly will not 
quote. The fearful occurrence in 
Guernsey, which was the crowning 
crime of the Marian persecution, 
however, is perhaps justly narrated, 
just before the wretched Queen’s 
death. And, as might have been 
expected, Tennyson’s great descrip- 
tive powers shine especially in the 
burnings at Oxford. This is Lo 
Howard’s account of the death 
Latimer and Ridley :— 


‘** His eighty years 
Look’d somewhat crooked on him in his 
frieze ; 
But after they had stript him to his 
shroud, 
He stood upright, alad of twenty-one, 
And gather’d with his hand the starting 


flame, 

And wash’d his hands and all his face- 
therein, 

Until the powder suddenly blew him. 
dead 


Ridley was longer burning ; but he died 

As manfully and boldly, and ’fore God, 

I know them heretics, but right English 
ones. 

If ever, as heaven grant, we clash with. 
Spain, 

Our Ridley soldiers and our Latimer 
sailors 

Will teach her something.”’ 


And here is the description of 
Cranmer as, his recantation re- 
canted, his last sermon preached, 
and his soul commended to God in. 
the words of his own English Lit- 
any, he moves to his death :— 


‘‘He pass’d out smiling, and he walk’d. 
upright ; 
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His eye was like asoldier’s, whom the 
general 

He looks to and he leans on as his God, 

Hath rated for some backwardness and 
bidd’n him 


Charge one against a thousand, and the 
man 
Hurls his soil’d life against the pikes and 


dies.”’ 


Later on comes the accuount of his 
steadfast demeanour at the stake :— 


‘‘Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to 


heaven, 

And thrust 
flame ; 

And crying, in his deep voice more than 
once, 

‘This hath 
hand!’ 

So held it till it all was burn’d, before 

The flame had reached his body; I stood 
near— 

Mark’d him—he never utter’d moan of 
pain : 

He never stirr’d or writhed, but like a 
statue, 

Unmoving in the greatness of the flame, 

Gave up the ghost; and so past martyr- 
like— 

Martyr I may not call him — past—but 
whither ? 


his right into the bitter 


offended — this unworthy 


Paget. 
To purgatory, man, to purgatory. 
Peters. 
Nay, but, my Lord, he denied purgatory. 
Paget. 
Why then to heaven, and God ha’ mercy 
on him.’’ 


It is in narrations such as the pre- 
ceding, as we should have expected, 
that the poet seems most at home. 
His dialogue, always fairly good, is 
only sometimes exceedingly happy. 
Of his soliloquies, the one which 
seems to have excited the most at- 
tention is Mary’s, after Cardinal 
Pole’s blasphemous salutation has 
had the well-known strange effect 
on her diseased fancy. The ming- 
ling in it of personal ambition with 
zeal for the faith is doubtless very 
natural, and a sense of pity for their 
inevitable downfall pervades us as 
we listen to such expectations as 
these :— 


‘His sceptre shall go forth from Ind to 
Ind! 
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His sword shall hew the heretic peoples 
down! 

His faith shall clothe the world that wil] 
be his, 

Like universal air and sunshine! 

Ye everlasting gates! The 
here !— 

My star, my son!” 


Open, 


king is 






Cardinal Pole himself is one of the 
best-drawn characters of the play, 
yet even he does not stand out 
completely from the canvas. His 
quaint applications of Scripture 
(derived from his own letters and 
other authentic sources), his noble 
pleadings for toleration against the 
arguments of the cruel Gardiner, 
befit the friend of Contarini, His 
after - yielding somewhat to the 
stream of persecution in the vain 
hope to make Rome forget his de- 
fence of justification by faith, and 
his complicity, through yet ur- 
worthier motives, in the judicial 
murder of Cranmer, are made all 
the sadder by noble sentiments 
such as these :— 


‘© When men are tost 
On tides of strange opinion, and not sure 
Of their own selves, they are ,wroth, with 
their own selves, 
And thence with others; then, who lights 
the fagot ? 
Not the full faith, no, but .the lurking 
doubt. 
Old Rome, that first made martyrs in 
Church, 
Trembled for her own gods, for these were 
trembling.’’ 
But that Pole abandoned his‘ prin- 
ciples to the extent asserted in this 
play, we hope and think there 1s 
no evidence to show. Nor is there 
any reason to ascribe his death*to 
Pope Paul’s violence against him. 
His royal cousin did not hesitate 
for his sake to employ her father’s 
favourite remedy of a pramunite 
against the legate commissioned 
to supersede him, and _ forced 
the fiery Caraffa to give way. But 
she could not cure Pole’s fast-failing 
health, and it is the despondency 
born of disease to which our poet 
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makes him give expression in his 
mournful talk with his cousin near 
the close of the play. 

The scene so begun is the best in 
this drama. Resting on an histori- 
val basis, it yet affords full scope 
for the poet’s fancy. Already it is 
Marv’s character which has received 
his happiest dramatic touches ; traits 
like her feminine incapacity for, 
and impatience of, argument, or her 
obstinate resistance to every hand’s 
control but one, have been those he 
has drawn the best. But it is here 
that his softer lights are put in; his 
claim successfully established on our 
tears for a heroine, not young, not 
beautiful, not good, but very miser- 
able and queenly in her woe. At 
the opening of the scene, Mary, 
who might have been a good and 
happy woman had the marriage 
once projected between herself and 
her gentle and pious relative taken 
effect, sits, deserted by the husband 
of her choice, trembling for Calais 
(imperilled by the war in which she 
has engaged to please him), and tor- 
mented by the thought that her 
subjects hate her. She tries to 
comfort Pole, but she sorely needs 
comfort herself; for her life is 
fast ebbing away, and she knows 
how few will mourn for her. It is 
al such moments that the wearied 
traveller along life’s road naturally 
looks back to the distant hills of 
childhood. There is deep pathos 
in the backward glances of the un- 
happy two now before us, standing 
at the grave’s edge together. 


Mary. 

“T pray you be not so disconsolate ; 

[still will do mine utmost with the Pope, 

Poor cousin ! 

Have I not been the fast friend of your 
life 

Since mine began, and it was thought we 
two 

Might make one flesh, and cleave unto 
each other 

As man and wife! 


ole, 


Ah, cousin, I remember 
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How I would dandle you upon my knee 
At lisping-age. I watch’d you dancing 
once 
With your huge father; he looked the 
Great Harry, 
You but his cock-boat; prettily you did 
1b ; 
And innocently. No—we were not made 
One flesh in happiness, no happiness here ; 
But now we are made one flesh in misery ; 
Our bridemaids are not lovely—Disap- 
pointment, 
Ingratitude, Injustice, Evil-tongue, 
Labour-in-vain. 
Mary. 
Surely, not all in vain. 
Peace, cousin, peace! I am sad at heart 
myself. 


Pole. 

Our altar is a mound of dead men’s clay, 

Dug from the graye that yawns for us 
beyond; 

And there is one Death stands behind 
the groom ; 

And there is one Death stands behind the 
bride.”’ 


There is no need for the poet to 
make Mary add a reference to Hol- 
bein’s *‘ Dance of Death,’ then very 
popular, for these lugubrious images ; 
but, if he will insist on her doing 
so, would not some passionate ex- 
clamation, such as: “ Peace, cousin, 
peace! hence with thy Dance of 
Death,” befit the situation better 
than the frigid inquiry— 


‘* Have you been looking at the Dance of 
Death ?”’ 


Also when, with a churchman’s 
want of judgment, Pole has shown 
the poor Queen the libellous papers 
which sting her almost to madness, 
and departed unconsciously quoting 
Cranmer’s last discourse— 


‘*O bubble world, 
Whose colours in a moment break and 
! 


Why, who said that? I know not—true 
enough’ — 


it is the author surely, and not 

Mary’s faithful Alice, who ventures 
“e . ”° , 

on this “ aside’”— 


‘‘Tf Cranmer’s spirit were a mocking one 
And heard these two, there might be 
sport for him.”’ 


et 
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The clouds grow darker. News is 
brought of the fall of Calais; the 
Queen reads the most cruel of the 
anonymous writings dropped in her 
palace—“ Your people hate you as 
your husband hates you,” and begins 
to wish for death, Her ladies try 
to cheer her. 


Lady Clarence. 

*¢ Long live your Majesty ; shall Alice sing 
you 

One of her pleasant songs? Alice, my 
child, 

Bring us your lute. They say the zloom 
of Saul 

Was lightened by young David’s harp. 


Mary. 
Too young! 
And never knew a Philip. Give me the 
lute. 
He hates me. 
(She sings). 
Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing ! 
Beauty passes like a breath, and love is lost in 
loathing : 
Low, my lute! speak low, my lute! but say 
the world is nothing. 
Low, lute, low ! 
Love will hover round the flowers when they 
first awaken : 
Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be over- 
taken ; 
Low, my lute! oh low, my lute! we fade and 
are forsaken. 
Low, dear lute, low ! 


Take it away! not low enough for me 
> 


Alice. 
Your Grace hath a low voice. 


Mary. 
How dare you say it ? 

Even for that he hates me. A low voice 
Lost in a wilderness where none can 

hear! 
A voice of shipwreck on a shoreless sea ! 
A low voice from the dust and from the 

grave.”’ 


She sinks on the ground, in an 
attitude of hopeless despondency, 
from which she is roused by noth- 
ing till her ladies tell her that the 


Count de Feria is come with a 
message from her husband. 


Mary. 
“Philip! quick ! loop up my hair! 
Throw cushions on that seat, and make 
it throne-like. 
Arrange my dress—the gorgeous Indian 
shawl 
That Philip brought me in our happy 
days ! 


That covers all. So—am I somewhat 
queenlike, 
Bride of the mightiest sovereign upon 
earth ? 
Lady Clarence. 
Ay, so your Grace would bide a moment 
yet. 
Mary. 
No, no, he brings a letter. I may die 
Before I read it. Letmesee him at once.” 


Bitter disappointment follows; 
Philip has not even taken the 
trouble to write, and the message 
which Feria conveys, or invents, of 
his speedy coming, has been de- 
livered too often already, Mary re- 
minds Feria of how he brought it 
some time ago, while her delusive 
hopes yet played before her. 


“You said he would come quickly. | 
had horses, , 

On all the road from Dover, day and 
night ; 

On all the road from Harwich, night and 
day ; 

But the child came not, and the husband 
came not. 

And yet he will come quickly. 
Thou hast learnt 

Thy lesson, and I mine. There is no 
need 

For Philip so to shame himself again. 


Return, 

And tell him that I know he comes no 
more. 

Tell him at last I know his love is dead, 

And that I am in state to bring forth 
death— 

Thou art commissioned to Elizabeth, 

And not to me !” 


Then comes the close. Romanists 
outside mark the lights in their 
Queen’s death-chamber with a pious 
prayer for two parting souls; hers 
and Cardinal Pole’s, dying at the 
same time as herself (in Burnet’s 
words), “as if one star had gov- 
erned both their nativities.” Pro- 
testants curse the dying persecutors 
of the people of Christ, as, standing 
in the street, they await the tidings 
of their death. Meantime, within 
the palace, the Queen, fevered by 
the approach of her dissolution, 
restlessly paces a moonlit gallery, 
and begins letter after letter of 
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summons to her husband. Then, 
feeling the vanity of her effort, she 
sits down with the sad exclama- 
tion— 

“Calais gone—Guisne gone too—and 
Philip gone!” 


For a moment her eye rests on his 
portrait, as he stands bare-headed 
before her in his armour,—the same 
portrait which in a tratisport of rage 
she cuts from its frame shortly after, 
—and she says,— 
‘** He smiles 
As if he loved me yet.”’ 
Lady Clarence. 
And so he does, 

Mary. 

He never loved me—nay, he could not 
love me. 

It was his father’s policy against France. 
Iam eleven years older than he, 


Poor boy [ Weeps. 


And all in vain ! 

The Queen of Scots is married to the 
Dauphin, 

And Charles, the lord of this low world, 
is gone ; 

And all his wars and wisdoms past away ; 

And in a moment I shall follow him.”’ 


A momentary relief is gained from 
the otherwise unmitigated gloom of 
this unhappy close of an unhappy 
life.—from the darkness which is fast 
swallowing what was at its bright- 
est but “a brief and bitter win- 
ter’s day,”—by a pretty little idyll 
with which one of the court-ladies 
answers poor Mary’s questions about 
happiness.* And for a brief in- 
stant as the lady speaks, it is May- 
time round us, not cheerless Novem- 
ber; the brook babbles, the flowerets 
bloom, and happy lovers are seen 
embracing. But directly after, and 
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no wonder, the Queen breaks out 
into half-delirious. ravings. She 
seems to smell, not the sweet haw- 
thorn blossom, but the fires of 
Smithfield ;¢ and then the ghosts 
of her victims appear to stand be- 
fore her, and she cries,— 


‘* Latimer! 
Sir, we are private with our women here, 
Ever a rough, blunt, and uncourtly fellow, 
Thou light a torch that never will go out ! 
°Tis out— mine flames. Women, the 
Holy Father 
Has ta’en the legateship from our cousin 
Pole— 
Was that well done? and poor Pole pines 


of it, 

As I do, to the death. Ah, weak and 
meek old man, 

Sevenfold dishonour’d even in the sight 

Of thine own sectaries. No, no. No 
pardon! 

Why, that was false: there is the right 
hand still 

Beckons me hence. 

Sir, you were burnt for heresy, not for 
treason, 

Remember that ’twas I and Bonner did it, 

And Pole ; we are three toone. Have you 
found mercy there, ~ 

Grant it me here: and see, he smiles and 


go §, 
Gentle as in life.’ 


The poet so far ratifies Cranmer’s 
pardon, as to make poor Mary’s last 
vision that of her mother, the saintly 
Catharine. 

It is in the last-cited passage 
especially, but likewise in several of 
Mary’s other sad speeches, that the 
presence of the higher imagination 
makes itself felt. It is a good idea 
to make the courage of the dying 
woman, queen to the last, only give 
way, and then only a little, at the 
sight of the spectre of the man whom 
she wrongfully (even according to 
her own code) put to death. 

And how fine is the mingling of 


* By the way, is it true to nature to make her inquire concerning happiness asa 


thing never known to her ? 


Twice, indeed, in the play she has called and esteem- 


ed herself happy ; but the happiness founded on a delusion, now looks to her 


like misery. 


tIt is surely horribly realistic to make her cry out that it is the savour of 


burnt flesh in her kitchen. 
think her palace to be on fire? 


Would it not have been sufficient to make the Queen 
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siormy lights, as one notion after 
another flits across her clouded 
brain! Defiance quenched in sad- 
ness, relenting lost in reviving 
sternness; the mind, logical as it is 
in dreams, able to feel a languid 
surprise at seeing the dead Arch- 
bishop retain his right hand unin- 
jured wherewith to beckon his re- 
lentless judge to a higher tribunal : 
a tribunal where conscience (set to 
work more freely by the very trance 
of the other faculties) begins to feel 
that the approval of even episcopal 
and legatine accomplices can avail 
the ¢ riminal little. The song to the 
lute and Mary’s words before and 
after it, are likewise among the 
poet’s happiest touches, The Queen’s 
disbelief in the power of a young 
and inexperienced hand to minister 
to her deep affliction is very true to 
nature; and there are few things 
more Shakespearian in the tragedy 
than the way in which, after het 
pathetically beautiful little song is 
ended, she “ goes off upon a word,” 
its burden “ low.” 

Assuredly ‘Tennyson has suc- 
ceeded in the object which he seems 
to have had most at heart in this 
drama, to win compassion for its 
h: ipless heroine. No one, after 
gm y her last moments, will 
be found hard-hearted enough to 
exclaim— 


‘*This judgment of the gods that makes 
us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity.’’ 


And her poct may justly feel a sense 
of pride in his success, as he casts a 
glance back on the many obstacles 
In its way. 

Now, as of old, the bard of woman, 
we cannot feel that he has given us 
an equally lifelike portraiture of 
any of the men in his play; and 
even Mary’s portrait is something 
overcharged. We cannot imagine 
the tragedy, apart from the English 
public’s just admiration for its 
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author, having any great success 
upon the stage; and much as its 
student may enjoy portions of it, he 
will be often haunted by a sense of 
unreality, and rather feel that he is 
pursuing long-familiar history cast 
into a dramatic form, than that he 
is making acquaintance at first hand 
with the personages of whom he 
has often read, and gaining an 
insight never before enjoyed” into 
their hidden springs of action. Nor 
will his sometimes arid march be 
beguiled quite so frequently as, 
from his guide’s nature, he had a 
right to hope by the gushing wells 
of poesy. We have pointed out 
places where they appear to us to 
flow freely: the seeker will find a 
few more, Especially Tennyson’s 
fine rendering of Cranmer’s last 
speech, and of the whole stirring 
scene in St, Mary’s Church, Oxford, 
as also the debate between Pole and 
Gardiner—one of the most dramatic 
passages in the play. 

Nevertheless we record our con- 
viction for what it is worth, that it 
was well to write ‘Queen Mary ;’ 
well to plead the cause of the 
sorrows of declining years against 
the selfishness of youth and the in- 
solence of beauty; well to set be- 
fore us how our fathers suffered for 
their faith—their children must be- 
ware lest they have no faith left 
them to suffer either for or with; 
weil to increase our familiarity with 
a most critical period of our annals, 
by a series of well-arranged and 
well-costumed lay-figures, if nothing 
better could be had—if the real, 
actual phantoms of the past prov ed 
rebellious to any words the en- 
chanter possessed to conjure with, 
deaf to any spell it was within his 
power to summon them by. 

We have one word more. If, 
ambitious to be the poet of man, 
without ceasing to be “ the poet of 

” the ‘accomplished author 


woman, 
of ‘Queen Mary’ will cast his eye 
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through the range of English his- 
tory for a more promising subject 
than that supplied by the hysterical 
fancies of a narrow-minded if up- 
right fanatic; we hope that it may 
fall with favour on a reign—like 
Mary’s, just outside the magic circle 
of the Shakespearian historic drama 
—related to King John as Henry 
VIII. to Mary ,—the reign of Henry 
II. 

Here there are materials for a 
tragedy indeed: the conflict between 
Church and State, impersonated by 
two such master-minds as Becket 
and Henry; the struggles in the 
heart of the former between grati- 
tude to his temporal and allegiance 
to his spiritual sovereign : the Arch- 
bishop’s murder as the centre of the 
play, avenged by Henry’s undutiful 
children, whose early deaths bring 
on the catastrophe, ‘till at last the 
curtain falls on the late and unavail- 
ing remorse of the lion-hearted Rich- 
ard. But what a wide canvas will 
be needed ! two parts at least, ifroom 
is to be found for the gentle trouba- 
dour, Bertrand de Born, for fair 
fosamond, and for Queen Eleanor. 
With regard to these two ladies, we 
leave it at the dramatist’s discretion 
whether he will follow the ballad 
or the truth of history ; but we re- 
commend the latter, as giving scope 
for an interview, late on in his ¢a- 
reer, between the royal lover of her 
youth and the penitent nun of God- 
stow, which might be pathetic with 
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some of the pathos of the more 
famous penitent of Almesbury. 

Will this dream of our childhood 
ever be realised, ot are there to be 
no more historical dramas worthy 
of the name written in England, 
because an astonishing genius, who 
used to wander beside the Avon, saw 
there visions of our old English 
kings, so lifelike and so real, that 
all other presentments look counter- 
feit beside his? Let no one tell us 
that it cannot be: that no poet, 
whether already vocal or mute 
hitherto, will try to animate the 
great Plantagenet with a richer, 
fuller life than Tennyson has been 
able to bestow on Philip, and will 
succeed in the attempt. But let us 
cherish the hope of seeing these 
later years of our century gilded by 
some such great poetic achievement, 
to console us for the manifold in- 
vasions of prose, for the flight?of 
picturesque costume and custom be- 
fore the railway whistle and the 
locust-hordes of Cook’s excursion- 
ists, and for the manifold disen- 
chantments of life; while, as years 
steal on, we dread or deplore, we 
deprecate or despairingly submit to, 
the coming of that evil hour,— 


‘When rising from the turf where youth 
reposed, 
We find but deserts in the far-sought 
shore, 
When the huge book of Faéry-land lies 
closed, 
And those strong brazen clasps wil 
yield no more.” 
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“ Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis.”’ 


Dear Maca,—lIt has just begun 
to rain—a hopeless drizzle. This 
will put a stop to the sowing and 
all out-of-door work ; and gives me, 
moreover, a very fair excuse for 
spending a day indoors. I am 
rather glad of this, as it affords 
me an opportunity to send you 
a lyric which I wrote last night, 
accompanied by a letter explana- 
tory of the circumstances under 
which it was evolved, and of its 
rather abrupt conclusion, To this 
end, I must needs give you a short 
account of the manner in which I 
spent the day; and I shall endea- 
vour to do so as shortly as the sub- 
ject will admit of. 

Yesterday was with me one of 
those pleasant passages in my life- 
journey—one of those bright and 
sunny spots which occur at moder- 
ate intervals, in the not very arid 
and by no means cheerless wilder- 
ness through which lies the path 
that has been assigned me. Why 
it was so it wer » by no means easy 
to explain, for T had no unwonted 
source of pleasure, no evident or 
striking cause of joy by relating 
which | might satisfactorily account 
for it. 

From whatever cause, however, 
yesterday was with me one of those 
green and sunny spots in which 
the traveller through life’s journey 
would fain linger. In which he does 
linger, and, with a frame not wearied, 
but braced and invigorated by 
healthful exercise, thrills in every 
nerve with the delicious sense of 
life and health and capacity for 
enjoyment. Where he does enjoy 
and drink in at every pore all those 
glorious influences with which a 


kind Providence has empowered 
every creature of His to encharm 
the man whose nerves are tuned to 
concert pitch, whose heart in 
the right place, and whose * pulse 
makes healthful music.’ 

And, thanks be to God, it is not 
alone this passing enjoyment that 
makes these pleasant places so 
precious to the traveller. The 
blessed influences which he has 
there experienced do not desert 
him as he sets forth manfully upon 
his onward journey. They have so 
pervaded his soul, so mingled them- 
selves with his entire being, that, 
long after he has left the little para- 
dise behind him, and now that he 
is toiling up the rugged mountains, 
or plodding over the weary plains 
that he is fated to traverse, the 
glorious sunbeams still float around 
him; the soft breezes still fan his 
glowing cheek; the green grass 
still cheers his eye and spreads a 
carpet beneath his feet; and the 
many-coloured flowers—so fondly 
loved, so dear to his memory—have 
blended all their tints in the bright 
Iris of hope that spans his onward 
path. 

But I must now return to my 
own from the rather devious, albeit 
pleasant and flowery path in which 
fancy—that most seductive lady— 
would fain lead me, lest peradven- 
ture I be caught straying and be 
pulled up for trespass upon the 
mountains of vanity. 

It strikes me that I sat down 
with the intention of writing some- 
thing by way of introduction to a 
sketch of our old friend Horace, 
which I had an opportunity of hit- 
ting off last evening ; and had I not 
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been led astray by the plausible 
allurements of the above-named 
lady, I should, ere now, have made 
some progress in my account of the 
manner in which I began that 
pleasant yesterday; how I ad- 
vanced from its before-noon to its 
afternoon; and how I finished it. 

Yesterday, then, 1 awoke with 
the lark—that is, I believe her to 
have been astir somewhat about the 
same time, although I did not hear 
her morning orisous. The immedi- 
ate cause of my awaking I believe 
to have been a chorus of blackbirds 
and thrushes, singing lustily in the 
laurels before my open window; 
and pouring forth such a flood of 
melody and with such a will, that 
the pure, uncontaminated morning 
air was actually felt to vibrate be- 
neath its thrilling power. 

With such a réveillée, with pulse 
unfevered, and with a conscience 
unoppressed by any Bacchie remi- 
niscences, you may imagine there 


was but a step between my bed and 


bath. From this latter I emerged 
in due time, in heart and 
limb, and ready to do battle with 
any earth-born that might cross my 
path. 

Having completed a not very 
elaborate toilet, I descended to the 
hall, and opening the door—bolts 
and bars are unknown in these parts 
—walked forth into the sunshine. 

After a few minutes’ enjoyment of 
the delicious feelings which such an 
April morning inspires; and having 
watched, until they were hidden in 
the nearest covert, the retreating 
bounds of a couple of roe-deer and 
sundry hares which my sudden ap- 
pearance had scared from their 
morning feed upon the dewy herb- 
age of the lawn, I bent my steps 
towards the farm-steading. There 
I found everything wide-awake, 
The ploughmen leading forth their 
teams to the morning work; the 
cattleman, aided by the strapping 


strong 
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dairymaid, portioning out their 
breakfast to the various classes of 
stock; and the calves, in a perfect 
ferment of juvenile spirits, running 
races around their apartment, and 
bounding high in air as they cross- 
ed the brilliant stream of sunlight 
that poured through their open win- 
dow; or coming by twos and threes 
to have their heads patted and their 
ears pulled; and curling up their 
nostrils with an air of decided 
approval as the smoke from my 
pipe was wafted athwart them, 
until a nip in the loins sent them 
off, kicking, to join in the fun of 
their companions. 

I next took my way towards that 
part of the farm where agricultural 
operations are in progress. On the 
way the bleating of lambs attracted 
me and induced me to leap the 
fence that separates their nursery 
from the road. In accomplishing 
this feat, I had nearly alighted 
upon the shoulders of the shepherd 
who was slicing down turnips in 
troughs arranged along the fence 
for the ewes who crowded round 
him and almost pulled the succu- 
lent roots from his hand in their 
eagerness for their morning meal; 
while their snow-white progeny 
were engaged in all parts of the 
field in every species of infantile 
merriment. Some were earnestly 
intent upon threading the mazes 
of a most intricate dance; others 
exhibited a highly precocious de- 
velopment of the organ of comba- 
tiveness—butting at each other and 
dashing their little heads together 
as if they had no more feeling than 
the nether millstone; while an 
enterprising party, consisting of 
about a score of the elder-born, 
whose gambols had led them to 
the extremest limit of the enclo- 
sure—whether from some sudden 
impulse or in execution of a pre- 
arranged plan I shall never know 
—started in a race for the point 
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where their mothers were assem- 
bled, straining every nerve and striv- 
ing with as great eagerness to gain 
the leading place as if thousands 
had depended on the issue. 

In the next field to this I found 
the harrows rattling along the 
heels of their shining teams, before 
whom stalked the sower with meas- 
ured tread, the white sheet around 
his brawny shoulders; and distri- 
buting, with sweeping arm, the 
seed which, being committed to 
well- wrought and well - manured 
ground, will, I trust, with the biess- 
ing of God, make me a grateful 
return in the coming harvest. 

Having, from a rising ground on 
which I had taken up a position, 
enjoyed with the zest of a farmer 
and a iover of nature the glorious 
sunlit panorama of corn-land and 
pasture, of woodland, mountain, and 
sea, which my station commanded ; 
and having listened also, with some- 
what of a sportsman’s feelings to the 
“crooning” of the blackcock, the 
cooing of the wood-guest, the inde- 
scribable whistle of the partridge, 
the tropical crow of the pheasant, 
and the game “ kak-ak-ak koo-ak” of 
the grouse which reached me from the 
not-very-far-off hills, my thoughts 
were gradually turned to the con- 
sideration of the fact that “ nature 
abhors a vacuum” by certain twinges 
which reminded me of the near 
approach of the hour sacred to break- 
fast. Thus admonished I stepped 
out briskly for home, guided thither 
by sundry pillars of smoke that rose, 
with straight blue shafts, into the 
calm morning air. 

After breaking my fast in such a 
manner as your own experience of 
such matters will enable you easily 
to imagine, and which it is there- 
fore needless for me to describe, 
I adjourned to my “snuggery” to 
smoke my pipe, to read my letters 
—they were all from dear and 
valued friends, not a dun among 
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them—and to glean from the columns 
of the ‘Times’ and the ‘ Courant’ 
the home and foreign, political, 
agricultural, monetary, and mercan- 
tile intelligence of the day. 

After a few hours very pleasantly 
spent in reading and writing, I 
began to think it high time to 
apply again the stimulus of the 
master’s eye to the labours of the 
farm. Before doing so, however, I 
looked out, in my repository of sport- 
ing materials, a few casts of flies, 
with the intention of trying a throw 
at the mouth of a small river which 
empties itself into the sea within 
afew hundred yards of my house. 
In the sea-pool which is affected by 
the tide, not only sea-trout but some 
very good specimens of yellow trout 
attain a high state of condition 
about this season, and are generally 
on the feed during the first half of 
the flood tide. Now I had on the 
previous day observed some very 
tempting individuals of the latter 
species tumbling about in the said 
pool, and lazily sucking in the 
insects or whatever it might be 
that attracted them to the surface; 
their broad tails making an oily- 
looking “swirl” in the calm water 
as they turned downwards with 
their captured prey. Yesterday, a 
fine soft westerly wind, with dun- 
grey clouds passing from time to 
time athwart the sun, gave promise 
of success with the fly; and I con- 
sidered that a_ well - conditioned 
pounder, with the delicate rose- 
tinted and curdling flesh which the 
inhabitants of that sea-pool invari- 
ably possess, would make no mean 
addition to my seven o’clock dinner. 
Influenced by these considerations, 
and after having refreshed the inner 
man by a hearty luncheon, I sallied 
forth, carrying in my hand a light 
twelve-foot rod instead of the stout 
oak sapling which is my usual 
companion. 

After spending a reasonable time 
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with the harrows, and afterwards 
with the forester and his men who 
are giving a general repair to the 
fences, I visited a band of labourers 
who are engaged in cutting drains 
through a swamp of some twenty 
acres—until lately covered by a 
tolerably dense growth of alder and 
willow; and on a few dry knolls 
that rise like islands in the midst of 
the swamp, of oak, birch, and hazel ; 
and in which I have knocked over 
many a woodcock. The bushes are 
now extirpated from the swamp, 
and lie, with upturned roots and in 
parallel rows, between lines which 
are marked off with stakes through- 
out the length o : ( 
as a guide to the drainers. It was 
a pleasant debt. as the drains ad- 
vanced through the deep alluvium, 
to see the which had swel- 
tered there turbed for ages, 


water, 


1° 
undis 


subsiding from the surface and run- 
ning off in the bottom of the drains, 
which reach, at a depth of four feet, 


a stratum of sandy gravel; and the 
pools of water , that lay in the hol- 
lows from which the roots have 
been removed, gradually vanishing 
and disclosing to view a rich vege- 
table and alluvial loam, which pro- 
mises, when its superabundant acids 
have been neutralised by exposure 
to the air and by the application of 
lime, to make me a most satisfac- 
tory return for the money spent in 
its reclamation. 

My next visit was to a 
which I have opened, with the view 
of extracting rather disfiguring 
rock from one of my best fields, at 
the same time that I obtain a large 
supply of excellent building-stone. 
Here I indulged a favourite pro- 
pensity and gave my sinews a good 
stretch by a vigorous application 
of the crow-bar and heavy sledge- 
hammer to move the loosened strata, 
to drive the wedges, and to break 
up into more portable form the huge 
masses that were thrown down, by 


quarry 
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blasting, from the face of the 
rock, 

It was now five o’clock, and, as 
the tide began to make about that 
hour, 1 exchanged the implements 
of the quarry for my light rod and 
started for the scene of my intended 
sport. 

While putting up my rod and 
adjusting the tackle 1 observed 
sundry breaks in the rippled sur- 
face of the pool which showed me 
that the trout had begun to feed ; 
and as soon as my preparations were 
complete I cast the flies across the 
stream. As I drew them lightly 
over the spot, where a succession 
of rises showed that a hungry fel- 
low was at work, an almost im- 
perceptible movement of the water 
gave evidence that the lure had not 
been unnoticed by the fish, but 
differing probably in appearance 
from the food he had just been 
swallowing, had not been taken at 
sight. I threw again, causing the 
flies to sink deeper in the water 
as I drew them slowly over him. 
This time there was no visible 
movement of the water, but a sud- 
den tightening of the line and cheer- 
ing whir of the reel, as the victim 
dashed away up stream, told that 
“the iron had entered into his”— 
jaw, and that I should not lack fish 
at dinner. Owing to the fineness 
of the tackle, some minutes elapsed 
ere his strength was exhausted, but 
at length I drew him out upon the 
gravel —a fine well-conditioned 
yellow trout, of about a pound 
weight; and, as he was thie first of 
the season, I admired for some time 
his graceful shape and beautifully- 
spotted sides before resuming my 
rod. 

In little more than an hour I had 
laid some eight or ten others—part 
yellow like the first, part silvery 
sea-trout—upon a grassy bank that 
lay convenient; and, as the’ sun 
was now about to retire to his rest 
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between the azure peaks of Jura, I 
promised myself to return home 
after one more cast. 

As I drew the flies slowly to- 
wards me without much hope of 
success, my nerves experienced a 
sudden thrill from a plunge like 
that of “salmo,” and a rush of line 
from the whirring reel that drew 
down my rod to the horizontal, and 
ran me out nearly to the end of my 
tether. Just in time, however, be- 
fore the reel was emptied and “the 
last links broken,” a vigorous spring 
—full three feet into the air— 
checked the course of my friend 
and enabled me to get him well in 
hand, showing me at the same time 
the size and quality of the fish I 
had to deal with He was evi- 
dently a fine fresh-run sea-trout, 
and I guessed his weight at 
something near three pounds, 
As he descended the pool slowly 
towards me, I had gotten the greater 
part of the line safe again on the 
reel; and showing him the butt— 
as the Shannon fishermen used to 
say—bore, with as great a strain as 
I dared apply, against the heavy 
tugs and rasping shakes which made 
rod and reel quiver, and vibrated 


through the electric telegraph of the - 


line to my fingers. Whir-r-r—quick 
as lightning he was off again with a 
dash as vigorous, and ending with 
three springs out of his element 
each as high as the first. These 
exertions soon began to tell upon 
him, and, after a well-maintained 
fight, he was at length stretched 
on the bank beside the others; a 
beautiful trout, bright as burnished 
silver, nearly as broad as he was 
long, the sea-lice still clinging to 
his sides; and, as I had estimated 
him when first seen, about three 
pounds weight. Thoroughly satis- 
fied with such a finish, 1 wound up 
my line, took my rod to pieces, and 
in less than ten minutes was in my 
room, making myself comfortable 


for the evening. After dinner—of 
which a few “junks” of the sea- 
trout formed no despicable item— 
I retired to my before-mentioned 
“snuggery ;” and having calmly 
enjoyed that most especial Juxury— 
the post-prandial pipe—I leant back 
in my easy-chair and wandered 
about, for an indefinite period, in a 
maze of pleasant fancies. 

Out of the midst of this dream- 
land I was at length summoned by 
a gentle tap at the door; and, on 
the usual response—come in—being 
given, enter the Muse to pay her 
accustomed evening visit. After a 
deal of pleasant chat and _ inter- 
change of ideas, I begged her to in- 
dulge me with a soirée mesmerique, 
and, having rendered me_ clair- 
voyant, to bring her and my favon- 
rite, Horace, to bear a part in our 
evening colloquy. To this she 
kindly consented, and after a few 
“ passes,” a thick mist seemed to 
gather around me. This mist con- 
tained the germ of greatly aug- 
mented and more highly developed 
powers of vision. For rolling itself 
gradually upwards like a curtain 
from the scene, it displayed to my 
admiring eyes the much-loved poet, 
seated opposite to me in a chair by 
the fireside—his pleasant face beam- 
ing with wit and genial humour, but 
with eyes somewhat red and bleared, 
as if he had lived for some time in 
an atmosphere of peat-smoke without 
having become thoroughly acclimat- 
ed to the nuisance. After a most 
agreeable conversation de omnibus 
rebus ct quibusdam aliis, it pleased 
the immortal one to ask me how I 
had spent the day; and, as I gave 
him an account of my acts and feel- 
ings in words not differing greatly 
from those in which you have my 
story, I could hear him “ crooning” 
to himself what I took to be some 
old Italian air, and which gradually 
developed itself into a very respect- 
able ballad measure, to which he 
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sang, with no mean skill, the 
words of his own second epode, 
hbeginning— 
*“* Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni feenore.”’ 

The words struck me with a new 
significance, adapted as they evi- 
dently were by the poet to my own 
ease. The air to which he sang 
them pleased me, too, so much that 
{ begged him to favour me with the 
song da capo. With great good- 
humour he complied with my re- 
quest, on the condition of my help- 
ing him with a “second.” It did 
not in the least surprise me at the 
time, and the fact of my having 
heen in a clairvoyant state seems 
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to afford a ready explanation of the 
mystery, that I not only sang avery 
tolerable “second ” to the air which 
my friend chanted, but followed 
up the achievement by singing to 
the same air an English version of 
the epode. 

Although perfectly aware that the 
words which proceeded from my lips 
were none of my own, but that | 
was merely a passive instrument 
compelled to utterance by the Muse, 
[ could not but feel deeply gratified 
by the kind manner in which the 
poet commended my imitation of 
his lyric melody ; and upon hissug- 
gesting the propriety of my commit- 
ting it to paper, while it still vibrated 
along the chords of memory, I took 
my pen and wrote as follows :— 


O blest is he, from business free, 
Like the merry men of old; 

Who tills his land with his own stout hand, 
And knows not the Just of gold. 


No sailor he on the stormy sea, 
No soldier, trumpet-stirred ; 

And he shuns the town and the haughty frown 
Of the courtiers’ fawning herd. 


But he bids the vine with her tendrils twine 


Around the poplar tall, 


And he adds a graft, with a gardener’s craft, 
To the tree that climbs his wall. 


Or a grazier keen, o’er the pastures green 


He sees his oxen feed ; 


Or he shears his flock, or he brews a stock 
Of his rustic nectar, mead. 


And when autumn at length, in his manly strength, 
Has raised his fruit-crowned head, 

Ile plucks the pear with its flavour rare, 
And the grape with its clusters red. 


With his knee on the sod he thanks his God 
For his mercies and favours free ; 


And he lays him along, while he lists the song 


= 


Of the thrush in the old oak-tree ; 


While the waters glide with their rippling tide, 
And the zephyrs softly creep 

O’er the quivering leaves ’midst the murmuring trees, 
And lull the sense to sleep. 
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3ut when thundering Jove, from his stores above, 
Sends wintry snows and rain ; 

And rock, and wood, and field, and flood, 
Lie bound in his icy chain, 


With many a hound, in the woods around, 
He hunts the grisly boar ; 

And ere daylight fade, his gleaming blade 
Is red with the monster’s gore. 


When the sun has set he spreads his net, 
And the partridge, fluttering, dies ; 

He takes the hare in his crafty snare, 
And the crane, a goodly prize. 


*Mid joys like these what ills can tease, 
Who could remember pain ? 

He feels no wrong, and he laughs at the throng 
Of cares that swell love’s train. 


If a loving wife—best staff of life 
Be his, and children dear, 

The fire burns bright with its ruddy light 
His homeward step to cheer. 


At the cottage door, when his toil is o’er, 
She stands with her smile so sweet, 

And holds up her face with a modest grace, 
His welcome kiss to meet; 


And his children glad swarm round their dad, 
But the hungry man must dine ; 

So she spreads the cloth and he sups his broth, 
While she pours out her home-made wine. 


At this point the poet, who saw 
that I had come to a pause, looking 
first into the fire, then to the ceil- 
ing, and finally, with concentrated 
gaze, at the tip of my pen—rightly 
judging that there was a_ hitch 
somewhere—asked me to read aloud 
to him what I had written. I had 
read without pause to the end of 
the line, 


‘* Of cares that swell love’s train,”’ 


when I was rather shocked by re- 
marking that the Muse abruptly 
turned her back upon me; and 
opening a volume of Shakespeare 
that lay upon the table, began to 
read—as I could see by looking 


over her shoulder—in the play of 
‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.’ With- 
out seeming to notice this evolution, 
I resumed my reading; but no 
sooner had I reached the period 
with which my above-written para- 
phrase concludes, than Horace, 
about the corners of whose mouth 
during the enunciation of the last 
few lines I had observed certain 
twinges of the muscles which 
showed that some ludicrous idea 
was working within him, burst out 
with as hearty a laugh as ever shook 
the rafters of a bachelor’s domicile. 
The Muse—with hands pressed 
tightly to her ears—fied with hys- 
teric shrieking from the room; 
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leaving me but one resource, which 
I adopted, by joining my friend in 
a hearty roar of laughter. Having 
at length sobered down into a 
decent gravity, the poet—who seems 
fond of music—began to hum another 
of his songs, beginning with nune 
est bibendum. I immediately took 
the hint; and going to a table that 
stood atthe further end of the room, 
and on which were placed “ the 
materials,” I mixed and handed to 
him a tolerably stiff tumbler of the 
right “Caol Ila,” which suited his 
taste to a hair, if I read aright his 
speaking countenance; for we said 
not a word — our  side-splitting 
laugh having taken away all power 
of speech. However, we gave each 
other a kindly nod between each 
mellifluous sip, until, putting down 
his empty tumbler with a gentle 
sigh, the friend of Meecenas rose 
quietly from his chair, bade me 
good-night, and muttering some few. 
words, the only one of which I 
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evanished from the presence, leav- 
ing me to finish my labour of love 
in solitude. I tried most persever- 
ingly to do so, but with no result. 
The divine affatus—the rush of 
angel-wings that had troubled the 
waters, and stirred to their lowest 
depth the fountains of thought 
and of language within me—had 
passed away and left a dead calm. 
I besought the Muse to forgive me 
and to come to my assistance: she 
was inexorable. Prayers, soft-saw- 
der, everything I tried, but in vain 
—nothing could move her; until 
at last 1 threw down my pen in 
despair, shut up my desk, and fol- 
lowed the example set me by my 
friend. This morning I tried my 
hand at it again, but to no purpose. 
It must, therefore, just stand as it 
is; and IJ send it you in the assured 
hope that you will accept the “ ower 
true tale” that I have now unfolded, 
as a sufficient apology for its un- 
finished state. — Ever faithfully 


could distinguish was Morpheus, yours, KNAPDALE. 





ODE XVI. OF BOOK III. 


AD MACENATEM.,. 


“Tnclusam Danaén turris ahenéa, 
Robusteeque fores et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiz munierant satis 

Nocturnis ab amantibus.” 





GOLD, ITS STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS, 


Strong doors of oak and watch-dogs sour 
Might well secure the imprisoned maid, 
Shut up within a brazen tower, 
From the bold lover’s midnight raid. 


°Tis known: 


“ Love iaughs at locksmiths,” though. 
Stern guardians oft are bought—or sold ; 

Ere morving dawns the bird has flowr : 
Locks open to a key of gold. 


VOL. CXVIII.—NO. DCCXIX. 
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Bright gold—a mighty power on earth— 
Makes strongest armies fly like chaff; 
And e’en the man of noblest birth 

Oft bows before the golden calf. 


Strong gold—the mightiest power of all— 


Cleaves a smooth way through toughest rocks ; 


Through lust of gold great “ Houses” fall, 
By dealings rash in risky stocks. 


Fast-growing wealth brings growing care, 
With growing thirst for larger gains. 
Lift not thy head too high in air, 
Nor court ambition’s gnawing pains. 


The more a man denies himself 
The more God gives him to enjoy: 
Mark, then, the man who worships pelf, 
And give him a wide berth, my boy. 


And ever your forefathers thank, 
Nor strive to soar too high a pitch ; 
The gentleman, though poor, takes rank 
Long way beyond the vulgar rich, 














ODE XI. OF BOOK I. 





AD LEUCONOEN. 


“ Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 
’ | ’ 


Finem Di dederint, Leuconoé.” 





Seek not to know what tale of years 
To you and me on earth is given, love ; 
*Twere better far to weep the tears 
And smile the smiles sent us by heaven, love. 


Whether the years be one or more 

Of which we two shall be partakers, love, 
Still will the wild wave lash the shore ; 

The rocks will still defy the breakers, love. 


Be wise, decant your wine with czre— 
The bright is joy, the dregs are sorrow, love— 

Shake not the flask, the liquor’s rare. 

Use well the day, nor trust the morrow, love. 

































KNAPDALE. 
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ELEGIES. 


Barps have, from the earliest 
ages, bewailed in death the chief- 
tains whose prowess they had 
celebrated during their life; the 
Muse of poetry, from her very first 
youth, has had to prepare not only 
bay wreaths for conquering, and 
roses for festive brows, but rue and 
rosemary for biers, and chaplets of 
cypress for tombs, Side by side 
with the Epic—long before the 
Drama—the Elegy makes its appear- 
ance. The Iliad is full of battles 
and councils, of life in vigorous 
action; but in its close it busies 
itself not with life, but with death. 
Hector lies outstretched before us 
ready for burial, and three mourners 
in black raiment, Hecuba, Andro- 
mache, and Helen, come forward 
to lament him. The earliest and 


most pathetic of extant elegies is 


to be found in Holy Writ—the 
lament of David over Jonathan— 
the model for all succeeding out- 
bursts in song, whether of patriotic 
or of private sorrow. And ere that 
grand cry of grief arose over “ the 
mighty fallen,” the daughters of 
Israel had bewailed, in elegies 
which have not come down to us, 
the maiden victim of the rash 
Judge’s vow. The later books of 
the Old Testament resound with the 
inspired grief of the prophets. True, 
the song which mourned the slain 
Josiah has not been preserved with 
its sad {burden, “Ah, Lord! ah! 
his glory ;” but Ezekiel and Jere- 
miah unite in poetic lamentations 
over the sins and misfortunes of his 
sons, and over Zion’s abasement 
and misery. More than one pro- 
phet too has sung, trembling, but 
not with pity, the downfall of his 
country’s foe; as did Isaiah in that 
unspeakably sublime strain, in 
which he raises all Hades to marvel 


at the great oppressor’s downfall, 
while earth exults at her deliver- 
ance; and the pale spectres of 
defeated and slaughtered kings 
gather to gaze on the proud monarch 
of Babylon made at last as weak as 
he made them. 

“ Hell from beneath is moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy coming: it 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even 
all the chief ones of the earth; it 
hath raised up from their thrones 
all the kings of the nations, All 
they shall speak and say unto thee, 
Art thou also become weak as we ? 
art thou become like unto us? ... 
They that see thee shall narrowly 
look upon thee, and consider thee, 
saying, Is this the man that made 
the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms ?”—Isaiah xiv. 

The same chords have been struck 
again and again in all succeeding 
ages, though by weaker hands than 
those of the inspired singers of 
Israel. It is true that prose has 
invaded the old domain of poetry ; 
the office discharged in earlier times 
by the Epic has been in later days 
assigned to history, and some of 
the functions of the Elegy to the 
funeral oration, which, from Pericles 
down to Bossuet, has rolled its ma- 
jestic and sonorous periods over the 
fallen heads of the brave and noble ; 
but when men’s feelings are most 
deeply moved, they instinctively re- 
cur to verse for their expression ; and 
so, side by side with the efforts of 
the orator to commemorate departed 
worth and greatness, poetry has been 
ever ready to answer the question— 


‘* A Requiem! and for whom ? 
For beauty in its bloom ? 
Or valour fallen ? a broken rose or sword ? 
A dirge for king or chief, 
With pomp of stately grief, 
Banner and torch and waving plume de- 
plored.” 
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Pindar’s Odes on the Greek vic- 
tors in the games have come down 
to us; his Threnes or elegies over 
the dead have perished. But we 
learn from Horace something of the 
nature of his task— 

‘**Flebili sponsz juvenemve raptum 

Plorat, et vires, animumque, moresque 
Aureos educit in astra, nigroque 
Invidet Orco.”’ 

Beside the funeral pyre—or on 
the ninth day after, at the solemn 
feast in honour of the departed—the 
flute sounded a wailing measure, to 
which the mourners’ feet kept time ; 
and as the sun went down over the 
stately mansion of some newly-dead 
Theban, his friends chanted, as 


Pindar* bade them, how “he now 
inhabits, near a grander city than 
Thebes, a loftier and nobler dwel- 
ling; round which grow abundance 
of purple roses, and trees bearing 
incense and golden fruitage, where 
he passes his time in great plenty, 


for which he makes his grateful 
offerings to the gods; having day 
when earth has night, being lighted 
by the same sun as living men, 
which is even now forsaking us to 
shine on him.” For the doubter of 
the soul’s immortality, Pindar had 
an answer ready: “Look,” he says, 
in effect, in another fragment of a 
funeral ode, “ at the soul’s activity 
when sleep has only partially liber- 
ated it from the weight of the body ; 
and judge by that what its powers 
will be when death shall have 
delivered it completely. Then 
shall its night-dreams of reward 
or punishment prove true in the 
everlasting day. Happy then the 
good who die, since death releases 
them from labour, and gives them a 
happiness which abides for ever.” 
But it is a later Greek poet than 
Pindar—Moschus—who in his la- 
ment for Bion has bequeathed to 
us an elegy which has reached our 


Elegies. 
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bands complete, and affected his re- 
motest successors. In it, as we may 
well believe, the sense of public 
loss was quickened by a_ personal 
sorrow; the departed friend, not 
merely the dead poet, aroused in 
the Sicilian singer’s heart the 
anguish, which he has expressed 
in imperishable words, at the con- 
trast between the herbs awakening 
in spring from their winter’s sleep 
and (what he calls) the long un- 
awakening slumber of the tomb. 
So has it ever been; as in the 
typical Scripture instance, the ele- 
gies which make us weep have been 
bathed first in their writer’s own 
tears. A love, like Petrarch; a 
friend, like the author of “In Me- 
moriam,” have (as time’s healing 
hand enabled them) unveiled more 
and more of their own grief with 
the certain result of awakening ours. 
Who can tell how much of the 
pathos of tragedy and fiction springs 
from the same source—the domestic 
sorrows of the writer? How many 
gifted poets or great novelists have 
laid those offerings of their genius 
on an imagined grave, which cir- 
cumstances, or the sacred reserve 
befitting a recent and agonising 
bereavement, forbade their laying 
publicly on a real one! The Trojan 
damsels whom Homer depicts as 
wailing and beating their breasts 
over the slain Patroclus, while they 
seemed to mourn for another, wept, 
we are told, their own private griefs. 
Can we doubt that they have met 
with many followers? Genuine 
sorrow is timid, and shrinks from 
the rude gaze of men; yet, like the 
fabled nightingale singing only the 
louder and the sweeter for the thorn 
that pierced her breast, there are 
hearts which in their anguish feel 
irresistibly impelled to song. What 
more natural then, in such cases, 
than for poets to shroud the “suf- 
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fering” while “ they teach in song” 
what it has cost them so dear to 
learn? An actor once, we read, 
moved a vast assembly to tears by 
the fabled sorrow of the Greek 
princess over her brother’s urn. 
There were, unknown to the audi- 
ence, real ashes in the urn which 
that actor held, and they were the 
ashes of a beloved and only child, 
So, doubtless, the applause which 
age echoes after age, has been} pur- 
chased for many a tragic master- 
piece at a vast expense to its writer : 
he could waft his hero’s bark over 
Acheron (to use the language of 
ZKschylus), “stirred by winds of 
wailing sighs,” because his own 
breast had been recently shaken by 
a very deep one: he could depict 
with a mighty effort of genius 
‘Sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts,”’ 

because he had himself been lately 
parted from the desire of his eyes. 
There are few things which the 
most diligent study of Shakespeare’s 
dramas enables us to affirm with 
any certainty about their writer's 
own private feelings; but there is 
one thing which surely no reader 
of Hamlet can have ever doubted, 
and that is, that before Shake- 
speare wrote that great play he had 
known and felt what it was to lose 
a father. 

These things being so, we cannot 
wonder that the elegies over ordi- 
nary kings and queens, although 
the most numerous, are yet in 
general the least satisfactory, speci- 
mens of this style of composition, 
for few tears have blotted the 
paper on which they are written. 
Kings have fared worst of the two; 
for a queen, being still a woman, 
rouses tenderer feelings in a lau- 
reate’s breast, even when surveyed 
by him at the respectful distance 
enjoined by the etiquette of courts, 
than her consort. Our English 


kings have had, many of them, ex- 
ceptionally interesting careers; not 
a few of them have died singularly 
tragical deaths ; yet, from Gautefrid 
down to Southey—from the unsuc- 
cessful Latin hexameters in which 
the former bewailed Richard Coeur 
de Lion, down to the unsatisfactory 
English ‘beunuseters devoted by the 
latter to the memory of George ITI. 
—in what respect would literature 
have lost had a decree of the Court 
of Chancery enjoined a respectful 
muteness on the poet-laureate of 
the period, at the demise of each of 
our sovereigns? Even our royal 
martyr Charles I, (the nature of 
whose death, as it silenced the 
courtly straius of accustomed pane- 
gvric, so it might well seem to open 
a free course for the high poetic 
genius which this country then con- 
taived to expatiate in) obtained no 
worthy threnody. The youthful 
Dryden remained dumb: the ma- 
tured powers of Milton were em- 
ployed in justifying the king’s 
execution in prose, instead of be- 
wailing it in verse. Cowley sang 
(but after the Restoration) the 
monarch 
‘*To whom alone was given 
The double royalty of earth and heaven, 
Who crowned the kingly with the martyr’s 
crown.”’ 
And Andrew Marvel devoted some 
fine lines to celebrate Charles’s royal 
demeanour on the scaffold— 
*““ He nothing common did or mean 
Upon the memorable scene, 


But, with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 


Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 

Down as upon abed.”’ 


But these verses form no part of a 
professed elegy. They occur in an 
ode in honour of Cromwell. 
Cromwell, too, fortunate in death 
as in life, obtained the honour 
missed by Charles; the first-fruits 
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of the splendid powers of Dryden 
were consecrated to histomb. In 
words which their writer forgot in 
after-years,* the young poet first 
fixed the death of a great man as the 
proper time for his praise, and then 
honoured Cromwell’s greatness by a 
singularly appropriate simile— 
‘“‘ And now ’tis time; for their officious 
haste, 
Who would before have raised him to 
the sky 
Like unwise Romans, ere all rites be 
as 
Would It too soon the sacred eagle fly. 
His grandeur he derived from God alone; 
For he was great ere Fortune made him 
And pel like mists that rise before the 
Made him but greater_seem, not greater 
grow.” 
And if Cromwell, the usurper, who 
died in peaceful possession of the 
power his strong arm had snatched, 
could stir the muse, how much 
more the usurper of our owncentury, 
whose career, more striking than his 
to the imagination, closed, as his 
did not, in a tremendous downfall ! 
The sea-girt isle, with its willows 
weeping over Napoleon’s tomb,might 
well prove irresistible to the poets 
of fifty years ago. Byron sent a 
fierce gale of denunciation to waft 
the dethroned tyrant’s bark thither.t 
Lamartine, with feelings of mingled 
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horror for Enghien’s murderer, and 
awe at the vast powers which had 
worked selfishly, yet heaven-guided, 
for the chastisement of mankind, 
stood in spirit beside the broken 
sceptre which ivies and brambles 
covered :— 


“Tu grandis sans plaisir, tu tombas sans 
murmure,t 

Rien d’humain ne battait sous ton épaisse 
armure. 

Sans haine et sans amour, tu vivais pour 
penser, 
Comme laigle, 
solitaire, 

Tu n’avais qu’un regard pour mesurer la 

terre 


régnant dans un ciel 


Et des serres pour l’embrasser. 


Tu mourus cependant de la mort du vul- 
gaire, 
Ainsi qu’un moissonneur va chercher son 
salaire, 
Et dort sur sa faucille avant d’étre payé ! 
De ton glaive sanglant tu t’armas en 
silence, 
Et tu fus demander justice ou récompense 
Au dieu qui t’avait envoyé.” 
But it was a countryman of Dante, 
Manzoni, who, in the “ Cinque Mag- 
gio,” the finest Italian ode since Pe- 
irarch’s iime,best expressed the com- 
passion and the fear, the sense of 
man’s nothingness and of God’s 
greatness, which the lonely island 
death-bed of the destroyer of the 
nations roused in every thoughtful 
mind.$ 
Napoleon’s great adversary, our 





* It was in the lifetime of the unworthy Charles II. that Dryden showed himself 


only too ready to 


‘* Heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muse’s flame.” 


+ Ode to Napoleon. 


t Far from true. 


§ “ Napoleon’s Midnight Review,” by an anonymous German poet, is very strik- 
ing. And our own Lockhart, too, pictured well the calm alterso many storms in 


the lines which begin— 


‘‘ The mighty sun had just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep ; 
The ocean birds had upward flown 

Each in his cave to sleep. 


And silent was the island shore, 

And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 

Our solitary tree. 


Our only tree, our ancient palm, 

Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm, 

When Buonaparte died !”’ 
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own great Duke, was followed to 
his resting-place in St. Paul’s amid 
the tears of a grateful nation, by a 
wise and thoughtful ode of our best 
living poet’s. Had he fallen at Wa- 
terloo, Byron or Scott might have 
produced something in his honour, 
to be, as Tennyson’s ode never will 
be, a household possession, a famil- 
iar strain to the ears and hearts of 
old and young. For such a dirge 
was suggested to Wolfe, a far less 
distinguished genius, by the death 
of Sir John Moore at Corunna. Yet 
who can say? The very greatness 
of the opportunity seems sometimes 
to paralyse the Muse. Where she 
would fain sing her best she cannot. 
Nelson fell in the hour of victory, 
and in the lifetime of the writer 
of the “ Battle of the Baltic ;” yet 
Cowper’s lamentation over the re- 
spectable old gentleman who was 
drowned in the Royal George, is 
familiar to every school-cHfild, while 
the “Song of Trafalgar” has never 
yet been written,—never can be 


now, in the sense in which we mean 


t; for an elegy is essentially the 
effusion of contemporary sorrow. 
And if it has fared thus with great 
commanders by sea and land, whose 
exploits are of the express nature 
which most naturally awakes the 
lyre; if Alexander sighed in vain 
for a Homer to record his deeds, and 
spared Pindar’s house, but could 
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not wake the Theban eagle from the 
dust to prepare an ode for the fune- 
ral pile of the world’s conqueror— 
early as it was kindled—who can 
wonder that great statesmen, whose 
work is less visible to the vulgar 
eye, and stirs less the imagination 
of men, have been seldom fortunate 
in the strains which have comme- 
morated them? <A _ passing tri- 
bute, like that paid so well in the 
Introduction to Marmion, to the 
memories of Pitt and Fox, has been 
oftener successful than more elabo- 
rate efforts. 

We have said that the funerals of 
queens have been more favoured by 
the Muses than those of their royal 
consorts. Yet here again the search 
is for the most part disappointing. 
What elegies might have been ex- 
pected on "ill-fated queenly beauties 
like Marie Antoinette or Mary Stuart! 
But the poets missed those grand 
opportunities. The headsman’s axe 
scared the lyric Muse from their 
scaffolds, as from those of Katharine 
Howard and of Ann Boleyn.* There 
is a satisfaction in observing that 
poor Ann’s heartless successor, Jane 
Seymour, affecting as was the nature 
of her death, did not profit by secur- 
ing the elegiac services of the court 
poet who kept silence over her pre- 
decessor’s fate. At least the only 
line of his effusion with which we 
can present our readers— 


Beside that lonely palm he paints the one weeping veteran, last of so many fol- 


lowers :— 


‘** His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustomed leader’s word ; 

I love to see the old man weep, 
He knew no other word.” 


Then at last he leads us from the stillness without to the deeper stillness within, 


to the death-chamber :— 


‘* He was not shrouded in a shroud, 
He lay not like the vulgar dead, 
Yet all of haughty, stern, and proud 
From his pale face was fled. 


He had put harness on to die, 
The eagle-star shone on his breast ; 
His sword lay bare his pillow high, 
That sword he liked the best.” 


* Some rude but touching lines beginning, “ O death, rock me asleep, 
She was wise in singing her own swan- 
and not relying for a requiem on such contemporary “poets as Cavendish. 


tributed to this last hapless woman. 


song > 


” are at 
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“In black were her ladies, and black were 
their fans’’— 
leaves, we may surely affirm, 
something to be desired in the 
way of pathos. But when a 
better woman than Jane Seymour 
dies, as she did, in childbed, she 
awakens, queen though she may 
have been, memories of his own 
mother in her poet’s breast, which 
have more than once poured them- 
selves forth in a truly forceful 
lament. The Latin lines, with 
their strange jingling metre, in 
which the Jesuit Balde deplored 
such a death of the young wife of 
the Emperor Ferdinand, bear wit- 
ness to genuine feeling, and contain 
some sublime thoughts. Here are 
four of the best stanzas of the ode :— 


* Cum falcibus ageret estas, 
Est et hee succisa majestas ; 
Ah, ariste purpurev sors ! 
Sicne dira te messuit mors ? 


Quo more vulgaris urtica, 

Jacet hee quoque regia spica ; 
Suo condidit horreo mors, 
Brevi posuit angulo sors. 

Ut bulla defluxit aquosa, 

Subsedit, ut vespere rosa ; 
Brevis omnis est flosculi sors, 
Rapit ungue celerrima mors. 


Quam manibus osseis tangit, 
Crystallinam phialam frangit ; 
O inepta et rustica mors! 

O caduca juvencule sors!”’ 


Leopoldina (such was the young 
empress’s name) died in the bright 
harvest weather of the August which 
succeeded the peace of Westphalia. 
Well might her sudden removal 
from the returning prosperity of her 
country strike a poet’s mind, and 
give him new views of that terrible 
and indiscriminating might of death, 
which, as he says in a subsequent 
stanza, cares not whether it gathers 
the lily or the burr, the violet or the 


* Henry VII.’s chapel. 


thistle! The worthier of our two 
English queens who died in child- 
birth, Elizabeth, wife of Henry VIL, 
the White Rose of York, had first 
enjoyed for many years the peace 
which her union cemented; and 
though she had mourned her eldest 
son’s death, left children entering 
on public life, besides her own noble 
sisters, to lament her loss. Her 
grave, matronly farewell to them, 
and to her wedded lord, was written 
by Sir Thomas More in a measure 
familiar to readers of the ‘Canter. 
bury Tales.’ These juvenile verses 
of that famous Chancellor and thor- 
oughly good man, are marked by 
the piety which was the noblest 
distinction of his after-years. Here 
are some of the stanzas :— 


** Adicu, mine own dear spouse, my 
worthy lord ; 
The faithful love that did us both com- 
bine 
In marriage, and peaceable concord, 
Into your hands here do I clean resign, 
To be bestowed on your childrén and 
mine ; 
Erst were ye father, now must ye 
supply 
The mother’s part also, for here I lie. 


Where are our castles now? where are 
our towers ? 
Goodly Richmond, soon art thou gone 
from me. 
Of Westminster, that costly work* of 
yours, 
Mine own dear lord, now shail I never 
see ! 
Almighty God, vouchsafe to grant that 


ye 

For you and children may well edify ; 

My palace builded is, for lo, now here I 
lie! 


Adieu, Lord Henry, loving son, adieu. 
Our Lord increase your honour and 
estate : 


Adieu, sweetheart, my little daughter 
Kate.t 
Thou shalt, sweet babe, such is thy 
destiny, 
Thy mother never know, for lo! now 
here [ lie. 


+ The poor little infant whose birth caused its mother her life. 
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Lady Cecily, Lady Anne, and Lady 169. 
Katherine, 
Farewell, my well-belovéd sisters three. Peasants bring forth in safety. 
O Lady Bridget,* other sister mine, it be, 
Lo, here the end of worldly vanity! Oh thou that wert so happy, so 
Now are you well who earthly folly flee, adored ! J 
And heavenly things do praise and Those who weep not for kings shall 
_ magnify,— weep for thee, 
Farewell, and pray for me, for lo! now And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, 
here I lie. cease to hoard 
, : 7 Her many griefs for One? for she had 
Adieu, my lords, adieu my ladies all ! seul” F 
Adieu, my faithful servants every one ; Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Adieu, my commons, whom I never shall Beheld her Iris Thou, too, lonely 
See in this world ;—wherefore, to Thee lord ‘ : . . 
> ’ . 
alone, ae ° And desolate consort—vainly wert thou 
Immortal God, verily Three in One, wed! 
I me commend ; Thy intinite mercy The husband of a year! the father of the 
Show to Thy servant;—for now here I dead ! i 
lie.”? , 


170. 


It is interesting to compare with 

° Ieee Of sackcloth was thy wedding-garment 
this artless and pious poem, the made ; 
lines, in the not very dissimilar Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 
Spenserian measure of ‘Childe —— daughter of the Isles is 
Harold,’ in which Byron expressed The love of millions! How we did 
his own and his country’s grief at entrust 

he loss of their f 2 fe... ‘ . Futurity to her! and, though it must 
the Joss of their future queen; in- Darken above our bones, yet fondly 
comparably the finest of the class of deemed. , 
elegies which we have been just ee should obey her child, and 
considering :— Her and her hoped-for seed, whose pro- 

g I , 
mise seemed 

Like stars to shepherds’ eyes :—’twas but 


“The gulf is thick with phantoms," but 
a meteor beamed. 


the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head 
discrowned ; 171. 
And pile, but lovely, with maternal 
grief, Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast well: 
yields no relicf ! The fickle reek of popular breath, the 
torgue 
168. Of hollow counsel, the false oracle 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath 
rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’er- 
stung 
Nations have armed in madness, the 


Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art 
thou ? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou 
dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay _, Strange fate ee m 
low Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, 
Some less majestic, less belovéd head ? and hath flung ; 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart Against their blind omnipotence a 
still bled ; _ weight ? : 
The mother of 2 moment, o’er thy boy Within the opposing scale, which crushes 
Death hu-hed that pang for ever: with soon or late,— 
thee fied 
The present happiness and promised 172. 
joy 
Which filled the imperial isles so full, it These 
seemed to eloy. 


might have been her destiny ; 
but no, 


* The daughter of Edward IV., who became a nun. 

+ A bad rhyme; but Lord Byron had better have placed one as bad at the end 
of stanza 168, than, for the sake of using the correctly sounding cloy, imported 
into it the unsatisfactory, and indeed impossible, idea of a sutiety caused by a joy 
which was yet only promised. 
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Our hearts deny it: and so young, so 
fair, 
Good without effort; great without a 


foe ; 

But now a bride and mother—and now 

there ! 

How many ties did that stern moment 

tear ! 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest sub- 

ject’s breast, 

Is linked the electric chain of that 

despair, 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, 

and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none 
could love thee best.”’ 

In these grand stanzas, the full 
pathos of the most pathetic of the 
situations incident to human life, is 
made to strike the mind with all its 
weight: the young wife vanishing 
with her babe in her arms from the 
busy stage of life; snatched sud- 
denly, without warning, from the 
embrace of the husband who adores 
her, from the nation of which she 
is the hope: while her royal descent 
forms the grand historical back- 
ground of the picture, and the crown 
that awaited her, with the fair ro- 
seate vistas which opened before 
her into a hopeful future, are used 
as the accessories which heighten 
the effect of the main group on 
which our eyes are fixed. Yet one 
thing is wanting. The poet who 
used his simple skili over the bier 
of Elizabeth of York, knew of a 
Father and a Friend to whom the 
soul, suddenly parted from husband 
and children, might commend itself. 
The great genius whose majestic 
strains accompany the mourners 
over Charlotte of Wales, on their 
way to St. George’s Chapel, there to 


lay 
‘* Her comely head : 
Low in the dust of half-forgotten kings,’ 


can only speak of her death as an 
escape from possible evils, as an end 


of sorrow. She has passed out of 
his sight -within a gioomy portal; 
and of the light which has shone 
from heaven to irradiate the dark- 
ness within it, he knows nothing, 

The same sad defect makes the 
“ Adonais” of Shelley no unmixed 
delight to thoughtful minds. It is 
natural to pass from the elegies 
spoken over crowned heads to those 
which mourn the heirs of the king- 
dom of genius; and, among these, 
Shelley’s lamentation over the un- 
timely bier of Keats stands pre- 
eminent. It is the third in descent 
from the wail of Moschus over 
Bion, the intermediate place being 
held by the “ Lycidas” of Milton.* 
Many a poet has come forward in 
the course of the intervening centu- 
ries with an affectionate tribute to 
the memory of a departed brother; 
many a skilful hand has twined the 
bay-leaf with the cypress for the 
tomb of genius ; but none has been 
able to hang his garland so high as 
these three. 

True, as we all know, the “ Ly- 
cidas” of Milton has becn severely 
handled by Dr. Johnson; and we 
ourselves remember hearing a dis- 
tinguished writer, now deceased, 
express his full concurrence with 
that unfavourable judgment. But 
Dr. Johnson, admirable judge of 
many things as he was, was (as his 
strictures on Gray show) no great 
judge of poetry. And the true and 
most enchanting poetry of “ Ly- 
cidas” is wholly ignored by his 
criticism, which spends itself on 
mi nor points of detail; and which, 
even granted more fully than we 
should be willing to do, would not 
much impair the poem’s effect as a 
whole. When he calls its “ num- 


* This last poem approaches even yet closer, in at least two famous passages, to 
the lament for Daphnis in the first Idyll of Theocritus ; in each case improving on 
its original. Shelley imitates Moschus more directly ; borrowing from him his ad- 
dress to the mourning goddess of poetry, whom he reminds of her earlier tears for 
Milton’s death, just as Moschus recalls to her those she shed for Homer. 
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bers unpleasing,” he merely shows 
the deficiency of his own ear for 
music. He objects to its pastoral 
imagery as old and as unreal, and 
fails to observe the spirit which has 
rejuvenated the antique masque and 
the truth which directs its move- 
ments: the Spenserian admixture 
of sacred thoughts with classic forms 
(no invention of Milton’s, but a 
characteristic of the whole “Re- 
naissance”) meets with his just dis- 
approval on moral grounds; but 
this censure is scarcely relevant to 
the question whether the two last 
sections of the poem (commencing 
with “Return, Alpheus,” &c.) are 
not, in spite of it, resplendent with 
a truly exquisite beauty. 

The “ Adonais” isthe outpouring 
of a sorrowful spirit, whereas “ Ly- 
cidas” comes from an_ habitually 
cheerful mind made sad only for a 
season. “Lycidas” breathes the 
faith of a Christian, ready to doff 
his quaint mythological disguise in- 
stantly before a diviner presence. 
Pantheism is the inspiration of 
the “Adonais,” though it is a 
pantheism feeling after a better 
creed, and willing ever and anon to 
use its language. 

The “ Adonais,” like “ Lycidas,” 
has its strain of tender sorrow inter- 
rupted by an outburst of indigna- 
tion, which each poem could well 
dispense with; for Shelley’s wrath 
against Keats’s critics is unreason- 
able, while Milton’s rebuke to the 
clergy of his day always strikes the 
ear as irrelevant.* And like “ Ly- 
cidas,” the “ Adonais” dwells in an 
ideal region; but it is one peopled 


by forms, for the most part, of the 
poet’s own invention; the shadowy 
abstractions of his gloomy creed em- 
bodied for a moment. by the strong 
force of his imagination, and gain- 
ing a transitory life from his glow- 
ing passion of woes. 

The “Mighty Mother,” Poetry, 
is summoned by Shelley, at the 
outset of his song, to weep over her 
youngest, dearest son: he groups 
round the dead poet the ethereal 
shapes of the fair fancies of his 
verse— 


‘““Who were his flocks, whom near the 
living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed,” 


mourning as they droop beside their 
shepherd’s bier. 
XITT, 


“And others came, Desires and Adora- 
tions, 
Wingéd Persuasions and yeiled Des- 
tinies, ; 
Splendours and Glooms, and glimmer- 
ing Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears and twilight Phan- 
tasies ; 
And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 
And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by 
the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 
Came in slow pomp; the moving pomp 
might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal 
stream, 
XIV. 
All he had loved, and moulded into 
thought, 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and 
sweet sound, t 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair 
unbound, 
Wet with the tears that should adorn 
the ground, 
Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day ; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned,} 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 
And the wild winds flew round, sobbing 
in their dismay. 





* There is one point in which the “ Adonais” might well have been reformed 
after the example of ‘‘ Lycidas,” and that is its length, which is about twice as 
great, and some compression of which would have greatly added to the force of 


the poem. 


+ How well what has been called the ‘‘ sensuous character” of Keats’s verse is 


here marked ! 


t A bad rhyme, but one which passes scarcely noticed amid such exquisite 
melodies, as does likewise the too speedy recurrence of “ lay’”’ and ‘ day” in the 


next stanza. 
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Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless 
mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remem- 
bered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or 
fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young 
green spray, 

Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing 
day ; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more 
dear 

Than those for whose disdain they 
pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds :—a drear 

Murmur between their songs, is all the 

woodmen hear. 


XVI. 


Grief made the young Spring wild, and 
she threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn 
were, 

Or they dead leaves; since her delight 
is flown, 

For whom should she have waked the 
sullen year? 

To Phebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 

Thou Adonais; wan they stand and 
sere 

Amid the faint companions of their 


: youth, 
With dew all turned to tears; odour to 
sighing ruth.”’ 


In this splendid passage, how 
soon, and with how great advan- 
tage, the abstract gives place to the 
concrete, Shelley’s own mythology 
to the old yet ever fresh mythology 
of Hellas; in order to depict, with 
the loveliest and most speaking of 
images, the sorrow of nature for the 
man who, while he lived, had 
loved her so well! 

It is a descent in the poetic 
scale, however beautifully executed, 
when after these Titan-like yet 
lovely impersonations of nature, a 
later page presents us with three 
contemporary poets—Byron, Moore, 
and Shelley himself, mourning over 
their slain brother, 


‘“‘ The mountain shepherds came, 
Their garlands sere, their magic mantles 
rent, 


But Shelley’s self-portraiture, his ac- 
count of himself, as 


“A Pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift— 
A love in desolation masked—a power 
Girt round with weakness,’’ 


is wonderfully true; nor could any 
hand but his own have painted so 
well his strength as the poet, his 
weakness as a man, as he has done 
in these touching lines :— 


*““His head was bound with pansies 
overblown, 
And faded violets, white, and pied, 
and blue ; 
And a light spear, topped with a 
cypress cone, 
Round, whose rude shaft dark  ivy- 
tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday 
dew, 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weak hand that grasped it; 
of that crew, 
He came the last, neglected and apart, 
A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the 
hunter’s dart.” 


A third group remains; but this 
time not of mourners. The pre 
ceding description of the lamenting 
poets was ushered in by that mag- 
nificent image of the sorrowful 
Urania on her way to the chamber 
of death :— 


‘She rose like an autumnal night, that 
springs 

Out of the east, and follows wild and 
drear 

The golden day, which on eternal wings, 

Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Has left the earth a corpse.” 


Well may she shroud herself in 
such gloom; for the poet’s cheer- 
less creed sees in death the extinc- 
tion of all personality, notwith 
standing that his better instincts 
revolt against the apparent injustice 
to exclaim :-— 


‘* Nought we know dies. Shall that alone 
which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the 
sheath 
By sightless lightning? the intense 
atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most 
cold repose. 
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xxi, 


Alas! that all we loved of him should 
be, 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal! Woe is 
me ! 
Whence are we, and why are we? of 
what scene 
The actors or spectators ? 
mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what 
life must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are 
green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge 
the morrow ; 
Month follow month with woe, and year 
wake ycar to sorrow.”’ 
But before the poet unveils to us 
his third company, his song under- 
goes that transition from sadness to 
joy which is marked in “ Lycidas” 
by the well-known lines— 


Great and 


“Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep 
no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead.” 


The language of Shelley is very 
similar, his meaniog, alas! very 
unlike, to Milton’s, He can say of 
the departed— 


“Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth 
not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of 
life :” 


but, as appears from the context, 
what he means is, that that bright 
soul has been reabsorbed into the 
soul of the universe; to be im- 
mortal in its immortality, to kindle 
and animate (as it does) the nature 
which it once could contemplate ; 
but to have no more a distinct in- 
dividual existence. Such, stripped 
of the beautiful poetry in which it 
is clothed, seems the true sentiment 
of the stanzas following the fortieth, 
which every heart assents to as an 
account of what early death should 
e:— 
xL. 
“He has outsoared the shadow of our 


night ; 
Envy, and calumny, and hate, 


pain, 


and 
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And that unrest which men miscall de- 
light, 

Can touch him not, and torture not 
again ; 

From the contagion ofthe world’s slow 
stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey 
in vain ; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to 


urn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented 
urn, 


XLI. 


He lives, he wakes —’tis death is 
dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais. Thou young 
awn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for 
from thee 
The spirit 
gone; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to 
mourn ! 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, 
and thou air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf 
hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned earth, now leave 
it bare, 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on 
its despair. 


thou lamentest is not 


XLII, 


He is made one with nature ; there is 
heard 

His voice in all her music, from the 
moan 

Of = to the song of night’s sweet 
bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and 


stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that power 
may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its 
own ; 

Which wields the world with never- 


wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it 


above. 


XLIV. 
The splendours of the firmament of 


time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished 


no 

Like stars to their appointed height 
they climb ; 

And death is a low mist which cannot 
blot 

The brightness When 
lofty thought 


it may _ veil. 
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oe * a young heart above its mortal 


air, 
Ana love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the. “dead live 
there, 
And move like winds of light on dark 
and stormy air.’ 


This vague survival as an influence, 
as a renown, when the man who 
knew, and who loved, has ceased to 
be, is very cold and dreary (grandly 
poetic and imaginative as is Shel- 
ley’s way of depicting it) when com- 
pared with the warm light of the 
close of Lycidas, and its hero’s 
blissful repose, listening to 


‘The unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and 
love.”’ 


Accordingly, the companions who 
there welcome him live with the 
life which is everlasting. They are 


“ Saints above 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory 
move.”’ 


But those who rise to receive 
Adonais into his unsubstantial 
kingdom (a thought borrowed from 
the sublime fourteenth chapter of 
Isaiah) are dim forms, very shadowy 
in their grandeur, and not at all 
well selected ; for of the three re- 
presentatives of fame, which no 
early death has blighted, Chatterton 
has enjoyed a renown disproportion- 
ate to his merits, and Lucan reaped 
as full a harvest as the longest life 
could have obtained forhim. There 
is, however, scarcely another draw- 
back to the majesty of the forty- 
fifth stanza. 


XLV. 


“The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond 
mortal thought 

Far in the unapparent ; Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he 
fought 

And as he fell, and as he lived and 


loved, 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot, 
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Arose ; 
proved ; 
Oblivion, as they rose, shrank like a thing 
reproved. 


and Lucan, by his death ap- 


XLVI, 


And many more, whose names on earth 
are dar k, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot 


ie 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 
‘ Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry ; 
‘It was for thee yon kingless "sphere has 
long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid a heaven of song. 
Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper 
of our throng !”’ 


From the nebulous grandeur of this 
unreal apotheosis, the poet turns to 
stand inspired beside his friend’s 
grave outside the walls of Rome. 
There, amid ruins telling of man’s 
mortality, and grand recollections 
speaking of his immortality, arise 
Shelley’s aspirations towards death 
—aspirations which the succeeding 
years fulfilled. This last confession 
of so richly endowed a genius, that 
neither art nor nature can satisfy 
the soul, that the bright changeful 
hues of earth derive all their beauty 
and all their significance from the 
purer light behind them, which 
man cannot see and live—yet can- 
not live happily till he does see—is 
well worth pondering. It is the 
language of one “not far from the 
kingdom of God.” 


Lil. 
‘* The One remains, the many change and 


pass ; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s 
shadows fiy, 

Life, ae a dome of many-coloured 


Stains “the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments, 


—Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which 
thou dost seek! 
Follow where all is fled! Rome’s azure 
sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words 
are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth 
to speak. 
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LIII. 

Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, 
my Heart ? 

Thy hopes are gone before: from all 


things here 
They have departed; thou shouldst 


now depart ! 

A light is past from the revolving year, 

And man and woman; and what still 
is dear, 

Attracts to crush, repels to make thee 
wither : 

The soft sky smiles,—the low wind 
whispers near : 

Tis Adonais calls ; oh hasten thither ! 

No more let Life divide what Death can 

join together.”’ 


Will our readers blame us for 
having quoted so much from this 
exquisite, but far from new, poem ? 
We trust not; for no one who does 
not know its musical stanzas by 
heart can object to read them over 
again. Would it were somewhat 
more compact to make it more 
easily read through by our impa- 
tient generation. And would, for our 
sake, but much more for his own, 
that ere he wrote it Shelley had 
done groping his way through the 
mist, and reached the  sun-light. 
This is much to be wished even 
with a view to the lower interests 
of art; for the new mythology is 
neither so tangible nor so graceful 
as the old: nothing but the poet’s 
strong faith in it could have gal- 
vanised it even into that semblance 
of life which it here possesses. 
Still a strong belief even in a false- 
hood is better, for poetical purposes 
as for some others, than a languid 
acquiescence in a truth; witness 
Lucretius (if our modern professors 
will allow us to say so) among the 
ancients ; witness, in our own day, 
Adonais. The matured product of 
its great writer’s genius, this mar- 
vellous elegy, in one point of view 
the most original of modern poems, 
pays yet a graceful tribute of imita- 
tion to the elder poets : most of all 
to that “ Sire of an immortal strain,” 
that “third among the sons of 
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light,” on whose school exercise, as 
the irreverent have called his “ Lyci- 
das,” it condescends to model itself, 
—Matre pulchra ‘filia pulchrior: 
and yet not so; for who can call the 
“ Adonais” a more perfect gem than 
“ Lycidas” ? But it excels it by virtue 
of its deeper sorrow, of its wilder 
passion, of its awful yet most in- 
structive glimpses of man’s despair, 
without revealed truth. In “ Lyci- 
das” we watch the first flight, and 
hear the first notes of that genius 
whose after-course suggests to us 
Shelley’s own “ Skylark” — 
*¢ Higher still and higher, 
rom the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 


And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever singest.”’ 


But the gifted yet unhappy au- 
thor of the “ Adonais” felt a rank- 
ling shaft weigh down his wings 
from the flight to those untroubled 
regions of pure air :— 
“* He looks before and after 
And pines for what is not ; 


His sweetest songs are those which tell 
Of saddest thought.” 


And of these songs, the most sus- 
tained, the sweetest and the saddest, 
is this which he sang beside a poet’s 
grave at Rome. 

It is well known that Milton, in 
the “ Lycidas,” was to some small 
extent an imitator of a beautiful pas- 
toral by Spenser. Who the lady 
bewailed in the “ November” of his 
“ Shepherd’s Calendar” was, is un- 
known ; but the fair maid of Kent, 
there celebrated under the name of 
Dido, was evidently dear to the 
young poet’s heart. Spenser’s ver- 
sion of the complaint made by 
Moschus of man’s mortality is 
worth quoting from this poem :— 
“Whence is it that the flow’ret of the 

field doth fade, 


And lieth buried long fin winter’s vale : 
Yet soon as spring his mantle hath dis- 


played 
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It flow’reth fresh, as it should never fail : 
But thing on earth that is of most avail, 
As virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud 
Reliven not for any good ? 
O heavy herse! 
The branch once dead, the bud eke 
needs must quail ; 
O careful verse !”’ 


Seven more stanzas follow after the 
same pattern, containing one notice- 
able Jine, which may have been 
suggested by Albert Durer’s en- 
gravings,— 


*¢ All music sleeps where Death doth lead 
the dance ;”’ 


and a resolution (like the well- 
known words of Dante and Pe- 
trarch) to trust earth no more, after 
such an example of its instability 
as Dido’s death,— 


‘For what might be in earthly mould, 
That did her buried body huld ;”’ 


and then follows the retractation, 
in the four last stanzas, of laments 
misplaced. Here are two of them: 


‘¢ Why wail we then? why weary we the 
gods with plaints, 
As if some evil were to her betight ? 
She reigns a goddess now among the 
saints, 
That whylom was thesaint of shepherds 
hight 
And is installed now in heaven’s height. 
I see the blessed soul, I see, 
Walk in Elysian fields so free. 
O happy herse ! 
Might I once come to thee (O that I 
might !) 
O joyful verse ! 


Unwise* and wretched men to weet 
what’s good or ill, 
We deem of death as doom of illdesert ; 
But knew we, fools, what it us brings 
until, 
Die would we daily, once it to expert: 
No danger there the shepherd can 
asert ; 
Fair fields and pleasant layes there 


cen ; 
The fields aye fresh, the grass aye 
green: 
. O happy herse! 
Cease now my song, my woe now 
wasted is, 
O joyful verse !”’ 


Spenser had an opportunity for a 


grander elegy than this pretty pas- 
toral (sung on a drear November 
day by a shepherd whose summer- 
joys have departed), when his gallant 
and poetic patron, the young Sir 
Philip Sidney, fell before Zutphen; 
but it cannot be said that he made 
any great use of it. Perhaps his 
own feelings were too deeply engaged 
to enable him to put forth his full 
strength. For whatever reason, 
“the mournful muse of Thes- 
tylis” strays about from heaven to 
Olympus in a somewhat bewildered 
style; and there are not many 
stanzas deserving quotation in the 
“ Astrophel.” These, however (sup- 
posed to be spoken by “ Sidney’s 
sister” over the dead brother from 
whose blood a beauteous flower has 
sprung), deserve it well. She asks 
in them, but she also answers, the 
same question as that put in those 
beautiful lines in “ Maud” which 
begin, “ Oh, that ’twere possible.” 


*°Q death! that hast us of such riches 


reft 

Tell us, at least, what hast thou with it 
done ? 

> become of him whose flower, here 
left 

Is but the shadow of his likeness gone ? 

Scarce like the shadow of that which he 


was, 
Nought like, but that he like a shade did 
pass. e 


But that immortal spirit which -was 
decked 

With all the dowries of celestiai grace, 

By sovereign choice from th’ heavenly 
choirs select, 

And lineally derived from angel’s race,— 

Oh! what is now of it become, aread ? 

Aye me! can so divine a thing be dead ? 


Ah, no! it is not dead, nor can it die, 
But lives for aye in blissful paradise, 
Where, like a new-born babe, it soft doth 


lie 
In bed of lilies wrapt in tender wise, 
And compassed all about with roses sweet, 
And dainty violets from head to feet. 


There thousand birds, all of celestial 
brood, 

To him do sweetly carol day and night, 

And with strange notes, of him well 
understood, 
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Lull him asleep in angel-like delight ; 
Whilst in sweet dreams to him presented 
be 
Immortal 

see.” 


beauties which no eye can 


This lament, written for a sister 
by a personal friend of the brave 
and accomplished Syduey, may fitly 
introduce the last great division of 
our subject—the Elegies sacred to 
private grief, sung often over gentle 
heads which no worldly distinction 
ever crowned ; heads like hers of 


whom Wordsworth said— 
lived unknown, and few could 
know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh! 


The difference to me!”’ 


‘She 


And here, how variously the same 
sort of sorrow has found expression ! 
An accomplished satirist and states- 
man like Canning mourns a dear 
son’s memory by a few lines of un- 
wonted gr: wity ; an amiable di- 
vine like Young breathes forth his 
sorrow at the death of a beloved 
daughter in ‘ Night Thoughts’ (in- 
structive always, often poetic) on 
the great last things; a son is led 
by an honoured father’s death to 
the grave and solemn meditations 
on the instability of earthly things, 
which find utterance in the ‘ Coplas 
de Manrique;’ or, again, the pic- 
ture of the mother he lost in chiid- 
hood excites in Cowper’s gentle 
breast those tender recollections 
which have apeee d themselves forth 
in one of the best known and most 
touching poems in the English lan- 
guage. * Husbands have consecrated 
the holy memories of their wedded 
love by verse,—never more im- 
perishable than in Milton’s sonnet 
on his night vision of the wife who, 
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happier than her predecessor, died 
ere she had vexed him. Such cries 
of the heart always carry a note of 
distinction from the elegy, however 
well written, of the professional 
mourner. Pope’s on an unhappy 
suicide, with whom he probably 
had not been personally acquainted, 
ends in vague generalities ; Virgil’s 
splendid panegyric on the young 
Marcellus is indeed al] but tender 
enough to have been spoken by 
the bereaved mother, who swooned 
when she firstheard it. But elegies 
like the eleventh of Propertius’s 
fifth book are too stately to have 
been measured out by a throbbing 
breast, beautiful as is its expression 
of the love of the dignified and 
chaste Cornelia for the husband 
and children she has been forced 
to leave,—a love that survives 
those funeral fires which have made 
her ashes (as she sadly says) “a light 
burden now, which can be borne 
with one hand,”—to commend its 


objects to one another’s affection 
with the tender wish 


“Quod mihi detractum est, vestros ac- 


cedat ad annos!”’ 

So, too, with friendship. Milton 
must have loved as well as vener- 
ated the friend to whose “ religious 
memory” he has dedicated one of 
his finest sonnets; and Petrarch 
the Colonna of whom he speaks so 
fondly as the joint refreshment 
of his weary thoughts with his 
adored laurel-tree (and surely a 
safer resting-place for them than 
Laura). And how dear to the heart 
of our greatest living poet was he 
whose dust now rests in a quiet 
churchyard overlooking the Bristol 
Channel; how inappeasable his 
longings for 





* It is a woman’s hand very fitly which has erected the fairest monument to. 


that good son. “ Cowper’s Grave’ 


’ is one of Mrs. Browning's best poems :— 


“*O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless singing! 


oc hristis ans, 


at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging! 


O men, this man in brotherhood your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were smiling!” 


VOL. CXVIII.—NO. DCCXIX, 


2A 
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‘The touch of that vanished hand, “3 
And the sound of the voice which is 
still,” 


of the friend who was unto him as 
his own soul, is testified by the 
book which will, in all probability, 
prove its great author’s most durable 
title to fame. 

We have no space here for a de- 
tailed examination of ‘In Mem- 
oriam ;’ and it is too well known 
to our readers to make a brief ex- 
tract or two from it acceptable to 
them. Besides, our business to-day 
1s scarcely with living poets. 

We therefore turn from Tennyson 
to Petrarch, from the nineteenth to 
the fourteenth century, for our ex- 
amples of verse expressing a wholly 
private sorrow, and propose to con- 
clude our somewhat discursive sur- 
vey of Elegies by offering our 
readers a few original versions with 
one exception never before pub- 
lished, of the far-famed ‘ Book of 
Odes and Sonnets,’ consecrated by 
Petrarch to the grave of the lady 
whom he loved, and in whom he 
found a friend discreeter and holier 
than he deserved. There are affec- 
tations and absurdities in the poems 
which he addressed to Laura while 
she lived, not to speak of graver 
errors. Yet, though Petrarch was 
born in days when the Church 
had fallen short indeed of her 
high calling, and though he per- 
sonally was far from exemplifying 
in his life the faith of which he 
was a professed guardian, yet the 
night of adversity seems to have 
recalled him to loftier and better 
thoughts than those with which 
he sported in his prosperous days. 
Readers of Propertius will re- 
member the seventh elegy of his 
fifth book—not assuredly, how- 
ever, for the pleasure that it gave 
them. Now, let us compare with 
it (the contrast is instructive) the 
ode in which Petrarch depicts a 
similar theme—the apparition of a 





dead lady to the man who had 
loved her in her lifetime. The 
love of Propertius and Cynthia had 
been unhallowed— of the earth 
earthy. Such, too, is the vision 
of her which scares him in the 
night season, The well-known 
features, and the ornaments with 
which he used to toy, carry with 
them in an unexplained but ghastly 
manner the tokens of the funeral 
pile. The dead lips utter fierce 
reproaches against the living lover’s 
ingratitude, ‘who has forgotten his 
Cynthia in the pursuit ” of fresh 
pleasures, She bids him make up 
for that ingratitude by showing 
kindness to ber nurse and to her 
favourite handmaid; she bespeaks 
her epitaph, and tells him to free 
her tomb from the strangling folds 
of the ivy. Then, as the spectre’s 
allotted time is shortened by the 
approach of morning, come the last 
embrace and the ominous farewell: 
“Nune te possideant alie ; mox sola 
tenebo; 
Mecum eris et mixtis ossibus ossa terram,”’ 
It is a powerful, but a_ horrible 
picture. The image which it cx- 
hibits is that of a wretched ghost 
rising from beneath to summon the 
partner of its former guilty plea- 
sures to follow it into the shades 
below. The Christian poet’s vision 
is of a far different order to the 
heathen’s — weak and _ imperfect 
Christian as he has been and per- 
haps still is. For Petrarch has 
found in Laura his good, as Pro- 
pertius in Cynthia his evil, genius; 
refusing, in the love which he 
offered to her, all that would not 
stand with her own and her lover's 
hopes of heaven. Therefore, his 
dream of her is as of a descending 
angel stooping from her own bliss 
to chide and console her lover's 
sorrow, to bid him emulate his 
Laura’s victory over self, and seek 
to share the bright crown she now 
enjoys. Cynthia leaves Propertius 
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for her legacy a remorse and a 
terror ; Laura bequeaths to Petrarch 
a gladness and a hope. This is the 
Canzone ; in the original one of the 
most beautiful in the Italian lan- 
guage, as readers conversant with 
it will remember—a thing to be 
believed rather than seen (it is to 
be feared) by means of sach render- 
ing as we can give it :— 


CANZONE VI. 
(In* Morte di M. Laura.) 


a 


When comes my faithful, gentle com- 
forter, 

To give my wearied life a little rest— 

When by her form my bed’s left* side 
seems pressed, 

And words most wise and tender sound 
from her, 

I, pale while love and fear my spirit stir, 

Say—‘* Whence, oh happy spirit, com’st 
thou now ?”’ 

She draws a laurel-bough 

And a palm branchlet from her bosom 
fair, 

And says—‘‘ From heaven’s calm air 

Th’ empyrean; from that holy place re- 
turning 

Only to comfort thee, thy grief discern- 
ing.”’ 


9 
~ 


By gesture and by words I humbly pay 

My thanks to her; then ask, ‘‘ How didst 
thou know 

My state?” And 
waves that flow, 

These tears of thine, without a stint or 


she—‘* The mournful 


stay, 

With windy breath of sighs, have forced 
their way 

Far up to heaven, and trouble there my 
peace ; 

Thee does it then displease 

So much, that I have left earth’s misery 

For better life on high ? 

When it should please thee, if for me thy 
love 

Were such as looks and words once seemed 
to prove.”’ 


3. 
I answer—‘‘For myself, not thee, I 


weep, 
I, who am left in darkness and in pain ; 
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Yet sure, as of a thing seen close and 
plain, 
That thou of heaven hast scaled the toil- 
some steep. 
For, 9 a should God dnd nature grant to 
eep 
Virtue so great, its place in one young 


heart, 
Yet not ordain its part 
In ne bliss for deeds so good and 
‘air? 
Rarest of spirits rare, 
Whose life was lofty here ’mid men below, 
Who then to heaven on sudden wing didst 
go. 


“But I, what canI else but weep and wail, 

Wretched and lone, yea nothing, reft of 
thee? 

Would I had died in cradled infancy, 

Nor live to feel love’s pangs my heart as- 
sail !”’ 

a “Why, weeping thus, in courage 
ail ? 

Were it not better lift thy wings from 
earth, 

And things of mortal birth, 

And thy sweet.tales of love’s beguiling 


play 
In faithful balance weigh ; 
And follow me, if true thy love indeed, 
Plucking henceforth a branch like these 
my meed.”’ 


5. 


‘*T wished to ask of thee,’’ I answer then, 

“The —. those leafy boughs might 
signify ?’ 

And she: ‘ Thou to thyself canst make 


reply, 

Thou who dost onet so honour with thy 
pen. 

The palm means victory; 
quished, when 

Still young, the world and self. Of 
triumph sign 

Are laurels; they are mine, 

Thanks to that Lord who gave His 
strength to me. 

Thou, when the enemy 

Assaults, turn to Him, and His help im- 
plore, 

That, thy course sped, we meet His face 
before.” 


and I van- 


6. 


‘‘Are these the bright locks, this the 
knotted gold,” 





* ‘“*Che m’avea 
Da quella parte, onde il core ha _— 


ante, Pur. c. x. 


+ The laurel, Laura’s emblem ; nomen et omen in her case. 
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I say, ‘‘that binds me yet, these the fair 
eyes 

That were my sun?’ “Err not with 
fools,’’ she cries ; 

‘Speak not like them, nor yet their cre- 
dence hold. 

Pure spirit am I in heaven’s blissful fold; 

What thou now seekest has been dust for 

ears ; 

But aa, to dry thy tears, 

’Tis granted me to seem so; such to view 

I shall be : fairer too, 

And dearer to thee for resistance grave, 

Which both thy soul and mine had power 
to save.’’ 


~ 
é 


I weep; and she my face 
Dries with her hand, and after softly 
sighs ; 
©" Blames me with words that rise 
Mighty to melt a rock ; and then alone 
She leaves me, she and sleep together 
gone. 


This ode was written many 
years after Laura’s death. In the 
poems which precede it, Petrarch 
exp resses a yet more despairing sor- 
row ; speaking of himself as a storm- 
tossed mariner who has lost the 
pole-star that guided his course, as 
a blind and disconsolate wanderer 
bereft of the light which alone 
cheered him before. In more than 
one sounet he marvels at his own 
dulness of apprehension at his last 
interview with Laura. When he 
took his leave of her for that fatal 
journey, in the course of which he 
was to receive the tidings of her 
death, how was it that her sad yet 
tender look did not warn him that 
this was the last of his happy 
days ? 


SONNET 6. 


Alas ! of all my happy days the last 

(Few have they been in this brief life of 
woe !) 

Had come ; and made my heart like melt- 
ing snow, 

Perchance by presage of dark hours o’er- 
cast, 

As sickened nerves and pulses, thoughts 
aghast, 


~~ of hot fit whom fever has brought 

ow, 

So felt I; yet the cause I might not 
know, 

End of my bliss unstable hastening fast. 

Those beauteous eyes, in heaven made 
glad and clear 

Now by that Light whence life and safety 
pour, 

Forsaking mine, left poor and wretched 
here ; 

By flashing of pure rays unseen before 

Said to them: Rest in peace, companions 
dear! 

Here, never, but elsewhere * we meet once 
more. 


Many sonnets express his longing 
for the death which is to re-unite 
them. The following one was writ- 
ten on the third anniversary of 
Laura’s death :— 


SonneET 10. 


In her life’s fairest and best flowering 
prime, 

When love hath most of empire on the 
mind— 

Leaving her earthly shell to earth re- 
signed 

My life, my Laura left me, rose sublime, 

A living, beauteous spirit, to heaven’s 
bright clime, 

Thence at her will to loose my soul or 
bind. 

Why me from out this mortal to unwind 

Comes not that last day, first of better 
time ? 

That, as my thoughts still follow her, so 
may 

My soul pursue her, lightsome, swift, and 
glad, 

And I from so great anguish flee away. 

What can I reap but hurt from more 
delay 

That makes me to myself a burden sad! 

O how fair Death was three years gone to- 
day! 


Here is another of the sonnets which 
aspire to death :— 


SONNET 32. 


How much I envy thee, earth, miser 
grown, ; 

That dost my love lost from my sight em- 
brace ; 

And bar me from the influence of that 
face 





* Elsewhere is the proper translation of ‘‘ altrove.’’ Perhaps, however, ‘‘ above” 
might better convey the true meaning to some minds. Compare, nevertheless, 


the Evdaiuovorrov daw txet of Euripides. 
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Where, after wars, I found my peace 
alone ! 
How much I envy heaven, that makes its 


own 

And eagerly close locks in safest place 

The spirit loosened from that form of 
grace ;— 

Heaven which so seldom opened man has 
known ! 

How much I envy souls whom fates allow 

Her sweet and saintly presence to obtain 

Whom I with strong desire still songht 
to see! 

How much hard Death and pitiless, who, 
now 

That in her life my life he, too, has slain, 

Makes her fair eyes his rest, and calls not 
me ! 


In this third sonnet he speaks of 
the work of honouring his dead 
lady as the only consolation of that 
prolonged absence from her which 
is at last drawing to a close. 


SonneET, 59. 


Go, mournful verse, <to that hard stone 
which hides 

My dearest treasure in the earth; there 
cry 

To her who from her heaven will make 
reply 

Although her dust 
abides. 

Tell her that I am weary of life’s tides, 

Of sailing where waves rage so horribly : 

But that, her scattered leaves up-gather- 
ing, 

Still follow step by step as on she guides, 

Of her alone, alive and dead, still singing 

(Rather alive and now immortal made) 

To bid the world to know her, and to love. 

Pray her, when hence my soul its flight 
is winging, 

Which soon must be, revealed in light, to 
aid, 

And call, and draw me to her side above. 


in low, dark place 


It is time to cite one or two of the 
sonnets which, in some sort, justify 
this profound sorrow,—Petrarch’s 
noble panegyrics, and not altogether 
vain efforts to make the world un- 
derstand its own loss in the death 
of this unique beauty. Tere is a 
fine sonnet of this description :— 


SonneET 66. 


Death, thou hast left the world without 
its Sun, 
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All dark and cold; Love blinded and 
disarmed ; 

Grace stripped and bare ; beauties grown 
weak that charmed ; 

Me, to myself hard* load, with comfort 


none ; 
Courtesy banished, goodness wrecked: 


nor one _ 
Laments, save I, yet all should groan 
alarmed ; 
For thou hast virtue in its best shoot 
harmed. 

What second good remains, the first un- 
done ? 
ae from the air, the earth, the sea are 

ue, 
To wail man’s race, which is of her bereft, 
Like meadow without flowers, or gemless 


ring. 

Her the world, while it had her, never 
knew : 

I — her, who am here to mourn her 
eft, 

And heaven, where through 
fresh beauties spring. 


my tears 


Here is another, yet more tender— 


SONNET 31. 


Where is that brow, which by its lightest 
sign 

My heart this way, or that, at once could 
turn ? 

Where those fair eyes in which two stars 
did burn, 

Lighting along its course this life of 
mine ? 

Where the worth, knowledge, wisdom 
pure and fine ; 

The speech sage, good, meek, mild, 
whence all might learn ? 

Where all those beauties that I could dis- 
cern 

In her, which ruled me long by right 
divine ? 

ae is, of that kind face, the shadow 

ear, 
Rest and refreshment of my weary mind, 
Face where my every thought was written 
lain ? 

Where, where is she, whose hand my life 
held here ? 

How much has this sad world lost, ne’er 
to*find ! 

How much mine eyes that none shall dry 
again ! 


All seasons remind the poet of his 
loss, but most the spring; all hours, 
but most of all the night. It is 
thus that he listens to the nightin- 


gale :— 
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SonNET 43.* 


That nightingale which doth so sweetly 


plain 

Perchance her children, or her well-loved 
mate, 

The sky and fields fills with melodious 
rain 

Of many notes clear and disconsolate. 

All night my grief accompanies her strain, 

And to my memory brings my cruel fate : 

Who only for —e prepared this pain, 

By thoughts: Death reigns not o’er a 
goddess’ state. ; 

Ah! how soon cheated is security ! 

Who ever dreamed to dark and dull dust 


turn 

Those two lights brighter than the sun, 
to see? 

Now know I that mine evil destiny 

Wills I should, living on and weeping, 
learn, 

How nought below: can loved and last- 
ing be. 


There is a companion sonnet even 
prettier than this one. It is ad- 
dressed to the latest warbler of the 


autumn :— 
Sonnet 89. 


Dear little bird, that flying still dost sing, 
Or rather weep, thy days now done and 


past, ; 
Seeing at hand dark night, and winter’s 


blast, 

But day behind thee, and the months of 
spring ; 

If, as thou knowest thine own sorrow’s 
sting, 

So thou my like state knewest, thou 
wouldst fast 

Fly, on this mourner’s breast thyself to 


cast, 
To share with it lament and sorrowing. 
I know not if such share would equal be ; 
Perchance she lives for whom thy tears 
are flowing, 
My love both Death and Heaven withhold 


from me ; 

But autumn-tide, and eve its first chill 
knowing, 

With, of sweet years and bitter, memory 

Bid me speak, pity on thy grief bestow- 
ing. 


In other sonnets Petrarch’s mind 
seems to open to the healing in- 
fluences of nature. Nay, in the 
following one he hints that they 


igen 


ferent to the usual order. 


might have tempted him once more 
into the snares of love, did not 
Laura’s memory prove all-powerful 
to guard him from them :— 


SONNET 12.+ 


Ne’er did I see a spot so fit for gaze 
On her [ long to see, but see no more’; * 
A place of perfect freedom, whence my 


lays 

Might fill the sky with notes that love 
implore : 

Ne’er saw I vale, that in its secret maze 

Held such safe bowers in which to sigh, 
before ; 

Nor can I think, when Love to Cyprus 
strays 

Such sweet nests wait him, or on other shore. 

The waters speak of love, the birds’s glad 


train, 

The season, fish and flowers, and grass 
and trees, 

All join beseeching me to love again. 

But thou from Heaven dost call, soul 
without stain, 

And pray me, by thy death’s sad memo- 


ries, 
The world and its allurements to disdain. 


In a preceding sonnet, the magic 
of nature sets Laura in person once 
more before him :— 


SONNET 11. 


When birds’ lament, when green leaves 
whispering 

Softly beneath the summer breeze’s sway, 

When the hoarse murmurs that from clear 
waves spring, 

I hear from that cool bank, by flowers 
made gay, 

Where I sit writing what Love bids me 


say, 

Her, whom Heaven showed, but earth 
hid vanishing, 

I see and hear: for, though so far away, 

She lives; from her my sighs an answer 
bring. 

‘* Ah, why before thy time by grief thus 
wasting ?” 

She says to me with pity ; ‘‘ wherefore flows 

A mournful stream from thy sad eyes still 
hasting ? 

Oh, weep not thou for me: through death 
I rose 

To endless life ; on glory everlasting 

Mine eyes I opened when they seemed to 
close.”’ 


* The rhymes of the first two quatrains are, it will be seen, disposed in a dif- 


+ This beautiful sonnetis rhymed like the 43d ; the next aftera fashion of itsown. 
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But, though often consoled by 
bright visions like this, or like the 
one more fully described in his 
sixth ode, Petrarch continues to 
the end to address the “ happy 
spirit” of his beloved in tones of 
anguish, As, for example, here in 
one of his last sonnets :-— 


SonNET 87. 


Blest spirit, that so sweetly didst of old 

Move eyes where brighter rays than sun- 
beams met, 

And form those sighs, those living words, 
that yet 

Sound in my heart with echoes manifold ; 

I used to see thee, as thy pure fires told, 

Guiding the feet o’er grass and violet, 

Feet not like woman’s but like angel’s set, 

Of her whom now my thoughts more pre- 
sent hold, 

Whom thou, back to thy Maker quickly 
sped, 

Didst leave to dust, with that sweet veil* 
once given 

By a high destiny to wrap thee round. 

At thy departure Love from this world fled, 
And Courtesy, and the sun fell from 
heaven ; 
And Death a 
found. 


sweetness all unwonted 


There is an earlier sonnet in which 
he paints himself, as here, living 


chiefly on memories of the past. y. 


begins with fond regrets for days of 
which the honey is now more dis- 
tinctly remembered than the gall; 
something like Sophie Arnold’s 
“Oh le bon temps! j’étais bien 
malheureuse.” But the memory 
becomes a hope, and the close is an 
aspiration towards reunion. 


Sonnet 45. 


Passed is that time, alas! when joyfully 

I lived by cool air fanned where flames 
burned hot : 

Passed too has she for whom I wept and 
wrote ; 

But she my tears and pen has left with me. 

Passed is her face, holy and fair to see, 

But, as it passed, my heart her sweet 
eyes smote; 
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My heart, once mine, now cleft in twain 
to float 

After her, folded in her robe to be. 

Half ’neath the earth, and half she bore 
to Heaven, . 

Where now she triumphs with that laurel- 
crown 

That goodness never conquered for her 
gained. 

Would that, even so, that mortal veil 
were riven 

Which holds me here, and I with them 
sat down 

Where sighs are not, ’mid blesséd souls 
unstained ! 


Finally come sonnets written 
when ten intervening years from 
Laura’s death had at once calmed 
Petrarch’s grief and brought the 
days of their separation near to a 
close. Amid the solitudes of the 
Euganean hills, in that calm retreat 
amongst their vines and _ olives, 


where the poet describes himself as 
concluding his autobiography, he 
discerned the vanity of a life spent 
in passionate admiration of the 
creature rather than of the Creator. 
“ Here,” it is thus that he concludes 
his memoirs, “1 spend my days, 


. . . always reading and 
writing, praising God and thank- 
ing Him, as for good so for evils, 
which, if I do not err, are not de- 
signed for my punishment, but for 
my trial, Meantime, I direct my 
prayers to Christ, beseeching Him 
to make the end of my life a good 
one, to have mercy upon me, and 
to pardon, yea to ‘forget the sins 
of my youth” . . . And 
with all the desire of my heart I 
pray God that it would please Him 
at the last, to control my thoughts, 
unstable and wandering for so long 
a time; and whereas they have 
been vainly scattered on many ob- 
jects, to convert them to Himself, 





* Discerning readers will share our own perplexity about this ‘‘ sweet veil,” a 


literal translation as we can assure them. 


It must mean Laura’s body, the clothing 


of that spirit to whom the sonnet is addressed. But then, if so, what else of hers 
could the spirit at its departure have “left to dust’? And is not that part of the 


sentence superfiuous ? 
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the sole, true, certain, unchangeable 
Good.” The way for this touching 
prayer is prepared by the two fol. 
lowing sonnets :— 


Sonnet 83. 


Death has extinguished my once dazzling 


sun 

Drear darkness veils her perfect, stead- 
fast eyes ; 

Dust is she, who could cool or heat my 
sighs ; 

Elms, “oaks wave o’er me still, but laurels 
none. 

I see, yet mourn, the good that I have 
won; 

Now no one cheers my heart, yet terrifies, 

None chills, yet warms it, nor with glad 
surprise 

Fills it with hope, 
undone. 

Freed from his* 
but to wound, 

Long years tormenting me with empire 
stern, 

I asweet, bitter liberty have found ; 

And to that Lord, whose praise at last I 
learn 

Whose gl: ance upholds and rules heayen’s 
shining round, 

Life- satiate, yea life-weary, I return. 


then leaves to mourn 


hand, who soothed me 


SONNET 85. 


I walk and weep my days that are no 
more, 

Days spent by me in love of mortal thing, 

Taking no lofty flight, though mine the 
wing 

Perchance to reach 
before. 

Thou, who dost see my shame, my anguish 


heights unessayed 


sore, 
Of Heaven Invisible, Immortal King, 
Succour my spirit frail and wandering, 


Where it has failed Thy grace: fulfilling 
pour ; 

That I who lived in war, in storms, may 
gain 

Peace, and a port at death; 
be 

Good, though my day upon this earth was 
vain ; 

Me, while I live the few days left to me, 

Me, when I die, oh, let Thine hand 
sustain ; 

Well knowest Thou I have hope in none 
save Thee. 


my parting 


These specimens must suffice. 
Even through the veil of our imper- 
fect versions, they display Petrarch’s 
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versatile genius, limited as to the 
inspiration which provided it with 
an air, inexhaustible in its power of 
supplyi ing to that air variations in 
long-linked sweetness ; they mani- 
fest his tenderness, his exchange of 
sympathies with nature, animate 
and inanimate; and, above all, they 
reveal that sincerity which gives its 
ultimate value to his sorrow: a 
sorrow which gushes forth amid 
such sumptuous and stately environ- 
ments that the beholder doubts at 
first whether these costly marbles 
can indeed enclose a well of genuine 
tears ; but which turns out, on inves- 
tigation, to be a spring as deep and 
as bitter as any that flows out, sur- 
rounded by common grass and rush, 
to the lamentations of a bereaved 
peasant. Were it otherwise, we 
should be convicted of a mistake, 
alike in the space they fill, and in 
the position assigned to them in 
this essay. For whereas the elegies 
we cited before correspond to the 
earlier portion of their great model, 
David’s lament for Saul and Joun- 
than, we have placed these lays of 
Petrarch where they answer to that 
latest and most pathetic verse in 
which its singer deplores his early 
friend alone, The strains that 
mourn powers which have vanished 
from the earth, that bewail the 
broken sceptre, the shivered sword, 
or the shattered lyre, find their 
counterpart in the sadly majestic 
words—“ The beauty of Israel is 
slain upon thy high places: how are 
the mighty fallen!” But only the 
poet, who stands forth a mourner 
for a pure and holy love, whether of 
kindred or of friends, can echo even 
faintly that most touching of human 
utterances—“*I am distressed for 
thee, my brother Jonathan: very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me: 
thy love to me was wonderful, pass- 
ing the love of women.” 





* Love. 
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LESSONS FROM THE RECENT SUMMER MANCEUVRES. 


Wirn some slight variations the 
system of summer or autumn man- 
ceuvres has been persevered in for 
four years, and it appears probable 
that this plan of training our army 
will become recognised as necessary 
for the education of all ranks, and 
that it will survive the temporary ex- 
citement occasioned by the German 
and French war, which first called it 
into existence. As, however, there 
are some who, on grounds either of 
expense or of expediency, are inclin- 
ed to relax or dispense with this me- 
thod of training; and as those who 
preach peace, either directly or in- 
directly, will always receive a cer- 
tain amount of encouragement from 
men who see the evil without be- 
lieving the good results of the more 
severe education which these man- 
euvres afford the army, it may not be 
uninteresting at the close of the 
present year’s operations to consider 
the lessons that they may be sup- 
posed to have taught. 

It is often said that the man- 
euvres are instructive to the generals 
and staff, but are of little value to the 
regimental officers, and still less to 
the men, and that, consequently, 
the country is called on to pay too 
dearly for this comparatively small 
advantage ; whilst, supposing that 
such a staff-school were requisite, 
the course of instruction could be 
undergone, not yearly, but at stated 
and longer intervals. Again, it has 
been alleged that the hardships at- 
tending camp life hinder recruiting 
and increase the sick list, and that 
it is useless to put officers and men 
to the inconveniences of a sham- 
campaign which tries the constitu- 
tion without, to an appreciable ex- 
tent, increasing their efficiency. 
These and other minor objections 
are frequently alleged, and although 


each and all could be replied to in 
detail, it will be more satisfactory 
to deal with the matter broadly, and 
to view the question from some 
fixed and recognised point of view. 

First, then, what is the object of 
the training and discipline of an 
army? Clearly, that a certain num- 
ber of men, paid for by the civil 
population, should be in a condi- 
tion, ata moment’s notice, to en- 
gage in war. The experience of all 
ages has shown, that for this force 
discipline is the main requisite. By 
discipline men are taught to sub- 
ordinate self and _ self-preservation 
to the will of those who are set over 
them, and to encounter readily, 
and without flinching, dangers and 
hardships which only a few men 
constitutionally bold, or who are 
aroused by feelings of heroism or 
duty beyond the ordinary motives 
of men’s actions, would otherwise 
face. Besides, therefore, the use of 
his arms, whether rifle, sword, or 
cannon, and in addition to the phy- 
sical training requisite to insure 
health and develop muscle, the 
soldier is required to possess certain 
moral qualities which will enable 
him to perform the severe duties 
required in the abnormal condition 
of war. This system of discipline, 
although differing in detail, has 
been founded in all ages on similar 
great principles; and armies have 
been found fit or unfit for war in 
proportion as their training has im- 
bued them with the qualities which 
will best enable them to meet its 
trials. Habits of obedience and of 
order, with strong feelings of esprit 
de corps, and a concern for the hon- 
our of the regiment, troop, or com- 
pany to which he may belong, are 
the first essentials of. a soldier, and 
directly and indirectly these are in- 
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culcated by the ordinary system of 
discipline, including careful and pre- 
cise training in the use of his arms. 
During long periods of peace, and 
when the lessons and experiences of 
campaigns have been somewhat for- 
gotten, a tendency is always found 
to exaggerate what may be consid- 
ered as the pomp of war, at the ex- 
pense of its greater essentials, Con- 
sequently, the means come to be 
considered as the end, and mere 
smartness, without reference to 
what it is intended to inculcate and 
to lead to, is aimed at rather than 
efficiency in all that pertains to the 
military profession. Periodical cam- 
paigns of short duration would 
doubtless be of incalculable value 
to an army; but as the army exists 
for the nation, not the nation for 
the army, such methods of training 
are out of the question, and imita- 
tion war becomes necessary so that 
the teaching of the barrack- -yard in 
respect to the regimental officers 
and soldiers, and of the staff-school 
in regard to the staff, may be tested 
as to their real value. 

Camps of instruction have from 
time to time been formed for these 
purposes; and although during the 
long peace, and prior to the camp at 
Chobham in 1852, they had of late 
years been little used in England, 
yet}the remembrance of them was 
kept alive in our army, and notably 
the training at Shorncliff under Sir 
John Moore, which some of our best 
regiments received previous to the 
Peninsular War. During the Crim- 
ean campaign the camp at Aldershot 
was formed, and subsequently the 
system of flying columns, regulated 
as far as possible by a war standard, 
was employed. The campaign of 
Sadowa, in which the Prussians, 
with but little recent experience 
of war crushed in a fortnight an 
army well versed in campaigning, 
and’ still more-the great struggle of 
1870 and 1871, when the troops of 
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the leading miiitary power were as 
easily overwhelmed by the same 
army, directed the attention of sol- 
diers and civilians to the methods 
employed for making these troops 
effective. Consequently, with some 
hesitation the autumn manceuvres, 
organised on the German type, were 
commenced in 1871, and have been 
continued up to the present year. 
Whether they have or have not ful- 
filled their object is the question 
which the taxpayer is entitled to 
ask, 

In endeavouring to put before 
him the means of satisfying this 
query, the axiom attributed to the 
first Napoleon, that the moral 
qualities of an army are of even 
greater importance than its physi- 
cal qualities, should be distinctly 
remembered. The influence on the 
minds of officers and soldiers of 
large numbers of troops of all arms 
collected together under conditions 
very similar to those of active ser- 
vice, originates habits of thought 
and trains of ideas which conduce 
to just estimates of the military 
profession. The mere fact that for 
three weeks or a month the greater 
portion of the regular army of Eng- 
land are thinking and talking of 
little else than matters pertaining 
to their profession, is a great point 
gained. Every proposition and 
every scheme is subject to the criti- 
cism of men who feel that their 
lives and their reputations may de- 
pend on their soundness and correct- 
ness } consequently much that may 
appear good in theory breaks down 
under the rude but crucial tests to 
which it is submitted, and gradu- 
ally, out of a chaos of plans and 
out of a mass of rash and inchoate 
ideas, some definite resultsin regard 
to the changes which have passed 
over the art of modern war are ob- 
tained. These remarks apply to all 
ranks—from the generals and their 
highly educated staff to the private 
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soldier, who views matters from a 
very practical and often very sensi- 
ble point of view; for it must never 
be forgotten that the great lessons 
of strategy are subordinate to the 
importance of regulating the every- 
day life of the soldier in the trying 
conditions of actual service. 

The efficiency of the French army 
under the first Napoleon, proved by 
the campaign of Ulm, was in great 
measure due to its training in the 
camp at Boulogne, although the 
Memoirs of the Duc de Fezensac 
show plainly enough how little 
the benefits of a large camp were 
really utilised, and how greatly its 
good was diminished by the idle- 
ness of those in high command. 
That this criticism can in any way 
be applied to our camps of instruc- 
tion, the record of the work per- 
formed, chronicled with consider- 


able ability and accuracy in the 


daily press, is a sufficient disproval ; 
and before attempting to deduce 


lessons, it may be well to give a 
short summary of the system of 
instruction which the troops were 
called on to pursue. 

Prior to the summer manceuvres 
—for they are more than summer 
drills—the staff at Aldershot, in 
communication with the heads of 
departments at the Horse Guards, 
were actively engaged in prepar- 
ing general schemes, and in select- 
ing the ground, often too much 
curtailed by cultivation, for the 
movements of the troops. The 
staff of the several corps, divisions, 
and brigades were organised, and, 
prior to the arrival of the troops, 
employed in choosing the position 
for their camps, and in arranging 
for their subsistence. As the regi- 
ments arrived they were at once 
put under canvas and commenced 
the usual routine of camp life. 
Kitchens were dug, watering-places 
for the horses prepared, streams 
and marshes bridged, and country 
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lanes or wood tracks converted into 
roads fit for the passage of artillery 
and stores. Direction posts were 
put up, and the field telegraph either 
laid along the ground, or placed on 
temporary poles by the side of the 
roads leading to the headquarter 
camp. At the recent manceuvres 
the 2d corps d’armée, comprising 
two divisions, was encamped at 
Aldershot, the 1st corps near Wool- 
mer forest. The infantry and field 
artillery were encamped by divisions 
at a few miles’ distance from each 
other; whilst the calvary brigade 
and horse artillery of the first corps 
pitched their tents on the wide 
heath at the foot of the hills known 
as the Devil’s Jumps. 

Few spots in England could be 
found presenting more picturesque 
features than the country occupied 
by the first corps d’armée. The 
mixture of wide open heaths, with 
frequent commons covered with 
gorse and fern, intermingled with 
remnants of ancient forests, and 
varied by smiling plots of cultivated 
ground where the old farmhouses 
and cottages spoke of long-continued 
peace and prosperity, presented an 
almost ideal picture of an English 
landscape, the interest and even 
beauty of which were enhanced by 
the white tents and bright uniforms 
of the soldiery. 

The tactical instruction com- 
menced with brigade drills, quickly 
followed by the manceuvres of the 
brigades of the divisions against 
each other. Thus the staff of the 
divisions and brigades became ac- 
quainted with the regiments, and the 
soldiers were gradually accustomed 
to the work that would be required 
of them in the more extended 
operations. These brigade field-days 
were succeeded by the manceuvres 
of the divisions of the corps, each 
division in turn acting on the defen- 
sive or the offensive. The corps 
commanders and their staff served 
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as the umpires, while Sir Thomas 
Steel and the headquarter staff per- 
formed what may be termed the 
duties of judges. The capacity of 
the generals for manceuvring troops 
was thus tested, and the statf- 
officers were able to estimate and 
appreciate their several and indivi- 
dual qualities. If for nothing else 
these manceuvres would be of con- 
siderable value in the opportunity 
they present for the staff officers of 
the army to become acquainted with 
each other. No rules or discipline 
will make the several portions of 
our army work well if the superior 
officers do not pull together. The 
social qualities and the education of 
the English public school, which 
most of our officers possess, contri- 
bute to this object, and form no 
slight groundwork for a really effi- 
cient staff ; whilst the military edu- 
cation naw superadded gives them 
the knowledge which, during the 
last European war in which our 
army was engaged, they were sup- 
posed to have wauted. 

After about ten days spent in 
these minor operations, the real 
work of the mimic campaign com- 
menced. Owing to the absence of 
a sufficient transport, one corps 
d’armée was stationary whilst, the 
other occupied movable camps. 
Thus, as the first corps concentrated 
on the broad heaths known as 
Frensham Common, the second corps 
remained under canvas at Aldershot, 
marching out to fight on the open 
ground round the Devil’s Jumps. 
After the advance on Aldershot, 
when the first corps under Sir 
Henry de Bathe turned the flank 
of Sir John Douglas, and completely 
rolling up his right wing carried the 
position which the latter general 
had endeavoured to protect with 
too extended a line, the second 
corps retired northward, and en- 
camped on the moorland at Cold- 
ingly, subsequently taking up a 
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position near Hartford bridge flats, 
Owing to the exceptionally wet 
weather the actual days of man- 
ceuvring were somewhat curtailed ; 
but a sufficient number of actions 
was fought to give rise to many 
questions and to solve many pro- 
blems. Before following out the 
lessons thus learnt, a general sketch 
of the mode of conducting this veri- 
table kriegspiel will conduce to aclear 
appreciation of its value. A general 
idea conveyed in few words was 
issued from headquarters prior to 
each day’s operations. This idea 
usually stated which army was sup- 
posed to be on the defensive, and 
what lines it was to defend. The 
time for the troops to leave their 
respective camps was laid down, 
and the bounds of the ground over 
which operations were to extend 
fixed. The generals commanding 
the corps d’armée, by the help of 
maps, and of the surveys executed 
by their staff officers, and usually 
after consultation with their divi- 
sion commanders, then issued short 
general orders, directing the divi- 
sions to move by certain roads and 
take up or attack certain positions, 
the details of the movements being 
left to the division and brigade 
generals, 

Frequently the lessons of the 
kriegspiel were employed to assist 
in the development of the plans, 
and it was not unusual for the staff 
to work out on maps, with the help 
of models, the movements which the 
troops were to make on the subse- 
quent day. The combined employ- 
ment of personal recognisances, with 
the use of maps, proved to be one of 
the best lessons for a statf-officer, 
and afforded practical evidence of 
the possession of a cultivated intel- 
lect, united to the bodily activity 
necessary to ride over rough ground : 
in fact the teachings of the military 
college and of the hunting-field were 
well combined. The necessity of 
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fixing and strictly insisting on the 
exact time for the departure of the 
troops from their camps, arose from 
the Jimited extent of ground avail- 
able, and the need, in some degree, 
of husbanding the strength of the 
men. General officers became so 
keen in the mimic war, that every 
stratagem was thought fair, and a 
few minutes gained by the cavalry 
in leaving camp, might make or mar 
the best arranged schemes: conse- 
quently the headquarter staff and 
the umpires had to keep a sharp 
look-out, lest a fast watch on one 
side or the other should accelerate 
the movements of the troops. 
Exactly at the appointed hour, 
the several divisions and brigades, 
standing ready on their private par- 
ade grounds, would receive the order 
to march, and the cavalry, accom- 
panied by horse artillery, would be 
pushed well to the front, either to 
seize some important position, or, 
acting as the eyes of the army, to 
endeavour to obtain intelligence of 
the enemy’s movements. The due 
performance of this duty, probably 
the most important that cavalry will 
in modern warfare be called on to 
perform, was strictly insisted upon 
by the Duke of Cambridge, who had 
to combat the natural desire on the 
part of cavalry generals to keep their 
regiments in hand. The terrible 
effect of modern small arms, their 
power of being rapidly loaded, and 
their great accuracy, prevent cavalry, 
except under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, from approaching in- 
fantry, whilst the broken surface of 
a cultivated country would, under 
any circumstances, greatly restrict 
their movements, except in very 
small bodies; consequently, the 
more advanced cavalry soldiers re- 
cognise the fact that the réle of 
cavalry has changed, and that whilst 
as important as they ever were to 
the success of an army, their duiies 
are more those of the dragoon or 


mounted rifleman thanof the sabreur, 
To conceal the operations of their 
own army, and to ascertain and re- 
strict the movements of the enemy, 
to extend the influence of an invad- 
ing force over a wide extent of 
country, or to prevent an enemy 
from availing himself of the resources 
of the neighbourhood through which 
he may be marching, will be their 
chief duties, requiring great personal 
activity, both of man and horse, and 
an amount of intelligence which 
must raise, and has already influ- 
enced, the character of the officers 
and men of the cavalry service. 
Possibly a few regiments might be 
kept in hand for some decisive en- 
gagement, but the mass of the cavalry 
must be pushed to the front, pre- 
paring the way for battle—but, as 
the masses close, leaving the field 
clear for the. deadly rifle. During 
the late summer manceuvres, the 
restricted field of operations pre- 
vented the cavalry from deriving 
the full amount of benefit that a 
more extended arena would have 
afforded; but enough was seen to 
impress on all a most instructive 
lesson on the employment of this 
important arm. With the cavalry 
scouts, parties of signal men rode, 
prepared to take up their positions 
on any eminence which would 
facilitate their signalling by means 
of flags the messages to the su- 
perior officers in rear. This me- 
thod of conveying intelligence was 
much employed in the American 
war, where the field telegraph re- 
ceived great supplementary aid from 
the signal parties, and where the 
latter, as was the case when Sher- 
man’s line of communications was cut 
on his advance on Atlanta, retain- 
ed their powers of sending intelli- 
gence when the telegraph wires had 
been broken. The formation of the 
advanced guards of the infantry col- 
umns demanded and obtained care- 
ful consideration, and the advantage 
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of pushing artillery forward to cover 
the deployment of the infantry and 
to protect the advance of the skir- 
mishers was fully recognised. The 
march and movements of the main 
columns were frequently interfered 
with by the necessity of avoiding 
damage to crops and fences; and it 
was a somewhat difficult task for the 
umpires, first to imagine, and then 
to impress on the opposite side the 
idea of the deployment of troops 
who might really be huddled to- 
gether in column of route between 
the roadside hedges. 

Having alluded to these much- 
abused individuals—viz., the officers 
who were detailed to act as umpires, 
and who, of course, pleased no one, 
it may be interesting to see what 
their duties were. As the troops 
joined in battle, first in small bodies 
and then in masses, when the sup- 
ports and reserves were, brought 
under fire, the umpires had to decide 
which side was to yield ground. 
Giving due allowance to the nature 
of the position, the numbers en- 
gaged, and, most difficult of all, the 
effect of artillery-fire, when a few 
puffs of smoke at nearly a mile 
distant alone showed that batteries 
were firing on the lines of attack, 
or were enfilading the position taken 
up by the defenders, their deci- 
sions had to be delivered rapidly as 
well as judicially, and their opinions 
were severely criticised by those 
who suffered from them. Their 
second duty was to keep the peace 
between the belligerents, to restrain 
the troops, as, excited by the 
mimic war, they pressed forward 
somewhat too eagerly, and to pre- 
vent a sham action from being 
converted into serious combat. Sol- 
diers, and even officers, became so 
imbued with the spirit of the con- 
flict, that they would have been 
only too happy if permitted to fight 
it out in reality. Many stories are 
told in illustration of this feeling : 


it was said to be dangerous for a 
Highland regiment to “be engaged 
with the troops whose ancestors 
were involved in what is known as 
the massacre of Glencoe ; whilst at 
one of the earlier manceuvres a pug- 
nacious colonel of militia is narrated 
to have taken off his coat when his 
regiment became involved in a 
wood, and to have offered to fight, 
in any way he liked, the colonel of 
the opposing force. The umpires 
have also to put troops who have 
suffered severely out of action—i.e., 
to kill them ; and it is somewhat 
trying for keen soldiers hurrying 
rapidly to the front, to be suddenly 
stopped in their career, and ordered 
to pile arms and lie down, although 
towards the close of a long engage- 
ment there is not quite so great a 
dislike to this method of annihila- 
tion. Putting guns out of action isa 
most disagreeable duty, especially 
when it has to be performed by in- 
fantry officers, whose opinions on 
this point are not regarded with 
much respect by the scientific 
branch of the army ; indeed the 
artillery officer who, after losing 
some guns, was heard to wonder 
why these d—d guardsmen were 
pitchforked into the position of 
umpires, might demand the sym- 
pathy of many of his comrades in 
arms. However, on the whole, 
great good-temper and forbearance 
were shown to the umpires; and 
they were merely considered fools 
who were usually tolerably harm- 
less, their best commendation being 
when both sides equally abused 
them. 

As at the kriegspiel, the lessons 
diminished in their practical value 
when the troops became engaged, 
and when their powers of fighting 
and their moral qualities would in 
real warfare have exercised an influ- 
ence which no umpire could esti- 
mate at its proper value. When, 
therefore, the pickets and advanced 
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parties of cavalry and infantry had 
been driven in, and the main attack 
had become fully developed, the 
bugler from the headquarters, acting 
under the orders of the Duke of 
Cambridge, or, in his absence, of Sir 
T. Steel, would usually sound the 
cease firing, the generals with their 
staff would assemble, and after 
hearing the arguments on both 
sides, together with the unbiassed 
opinions of the umpires, the senior 
officer present—in most instances 
the Duke of Cambridge—would ex- 
press his criticism on the day’s 
proceedings, pointing out any faults 
that might have been committed, 
and indicating the lessons that the 
operations had afforded. Some- 
times, as was the case when the 
first corps advanced on Aldershot, 
and when the position in front of 
Hartford bridge flats was carried by 
the same troups, the advantage was 
so clearly indicated that no doubt 
could be felt as to the issue of the 
action; but generally there was 
much to be said on both sides; and 
the battle would, if it had been 
fought in reality, have rested on the 
courage of the troops, and on their 
subsequent tactical movements un- 
der fire. 

So much for the usual course 
pursued during the late manceuvres ; 
and it now remains to be seen what 
practical lessons have been deduced 
trom them. These lessons differ in 
kind, but not in importance, accord- 
ing to the rank and position of the 
individual; and, as it has been al- 
leged by some critics that little 
profit accrues to the private soldier, 
it may be well, first, to consider his 
case, and to see what professional 
benefit has resulted to him from the 
recent manceuvres. As a premise, 
it must be remembered that the 
wellbeing and consequent efficiency 
of an army rests on the due per- 
formance of what some might 
wrongly call trifling duties. The 


best strategical operations will be 
marred if the boots are bad; a 
swampy and ill-made half-mile of 
road may, by hindering the supplies 
of an army, delay its most impor- 
tant movements; whilst the in- 
attention of the cooks in keeping 
the wood dry may, by preventing 
the troops from having their proper 
food, mar their efficiency at a crisis 
when their utmost exertions are 
needed. The existence of a soldier 
in barracks and in garrison is so 
artificial, that to some extent his 
mind becomes impregnated with 
ideas that are not military: he 
takes narrow views of his duties, 
and requires rousing up by a life 
more resembling that which a cam- 
paign would present to him. He 
has to learn that the p8wer of en- 
during hardships is one of the chief 
excellencies of a good soldier. That 
his body must be in good condition, 
not weakened by drivk and dissipa- 
tion; that boots and socks must be 
in good order, the former broad-soled 
and easy, not such as he would like 
to walk about in in his garrison town; 
that, cotvite que covite, he must take 
care of his arms; that, in order to 
be ready for the early révei//é, sound 
sleep and consequent complete quiet 
in the camp are important de- 
siderata; that good temper, and 
the art of looking at matters with 
a cheerful aspect are qualities which 
make a man popular with his com- 
rades, and that many a regulation 
which he has hitherto looked on as 
meaningless, and consequently irri- 
tating, has an intention which camp 
life plainly demonstrates. The art 
of pitching a tent is not learnt in one 
lesson; the proper method of con- 
structing the kitchens is only acquir- 
ed after practical experience in all 
winds and weathers, The company’s 
cooks become in a campaign most 
important personages, and the strong 
esprit de corps of regiments, marked 
sometimes in a most amusing way, 
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shows itself on every occasion. After 
a succession of stormy and wet days 
and nights, when the cooks of one of 
the Guards regiments had been up 
from 8 a.m. trying to kindle a fire and 
drain their kitchens, the fact that 
they had prepared the breakfasts 
half-an-hour earlicr than the ad- 
joining regiment fully compensated 
them for all their anxiety and 
trouble. The best method of pick- 
eting horses is an art which the ex- 
perience of recent maneuvres,in com- 
parison with those of 1871, shows 
that our artillery and cavalry have 
completely mastered; whilst the 
serviceable condition of the horses 
after the succession of wet weather 
which characterised the month of 
July, proved that officers and men 
have given * intelligent and unremit- 
ting care to insure their wellbeing. 
Every portion of the accoutreiments 
undergoes the trial of service ; much 
that may be fascinating 1» appear- 
ance fails in practical utility; and it 
may be doubted whether the cavalry 
at Coldingly camp, who on one es- 
pecial day and night either slept in 
their boots or went barefooted from 
inability to pull them on, would ob- 
ject to some less smart-looking but 
more serviceable covering for the 
feet. The same wet weather show- 
ed that the white pouches for the 
infantry ammunition were not realiy 
serviceabl »; and in fact it would be 
endless to enumerate the several 
hints and experiences which regi- 
mental officers and men have ac- 
quired during these manceuvres. 
The management of soldiers under 
circumstances of hardship, and a 
due appreciation of their patient 
good temper, are not the least among 
the many important lessons that the 
young officer learns. He will find 
out that, if he knows how to com- 
mand, the men will tax their ut- 
most energies to obey him, and that 
by a little consideration he may save 
them much trouble, by which not 
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only will their powers of work be 
increased, but his thoughtfulness be 
more than duly appreciated. On 
the line of march, or during field- 
operations, the frequent order to 
dress given after the word halt will 
in a long day do more to tire men 
than an extra two miles’ march— 
and this trifling instance is merely 
one among several that any intel- 
ligent regimental officer will call to 
mind. It may be said that these 
are small matters; but life, and es- 
pecially the life of an army, is com- 
posed of so-called trivialities, and 
every great commander, provid- 
ing for its efficiency, has known how 
highly to appreciate their import- 
ance, 

To do more than merely to in- 
dicate some of the lessons which 
each arm of the service has learnt 
would be presumptuous in the face of 
the many able critics whom cur 
army produces. In regard to the 
infantry, perhaps one of the most 
important is that which promises to 
lead to some practical deduction 
from the multitude of chaotic theo- 
ries that the changes in arms and 
the experience of recent .wars have 
caused to be promulgated, The 
preponderance that accurately shoot- 
ing rifles appeared to have given to 
defensive operations has been coun- 
terbalanced by the facility of load- 
ing afforded by the breechloader to 
troops moving ‘forward to the attack; 
but hitherto the best method of 
formation has not been definite- 
ly settled, although the following 
steps in the right direction seem to 
have been agreed upon. First, that 
the attack of the first line, pro- 
bably of the second, and possibly of 
the third, must be in oper order, 
each line pressing forward and clos- 
ing to the front. as it nears the ene- 
my; that this attack ia open order 
differs greatly from skirmishing, 
which should precede it to clear the 
ground; and that it demands even 
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greater steadiness from the men 
than the advance in close order. In 
fact, if our soldiers gained an advan- 
tage in former wars by working in 
two deep lines when opposed to 
the denser formations of foreign 
troops, they should preserve the 
advantage by still further extend- 
ing the principle, and by acting 
in open order and single rank 
against the modified tactical altera- 
tions of our possible opponents. 
On the other hand, the too great 
lateral extension of the formations 
of attack must be deprecated. The 
rapid succession of wave after wave 
of lines is necessary to carry any 
position firmly held, whilst the 
reserves must be in hand in the 
event of repulse. Increased steadi- 
ness of training for our soldiers, and 
more careful education for our com- 
pany’s officers, become needful to 
insure the work being well per- 
formed. If once men are launched 
under infantry fire, they are beyund 
the supervision not only of generals 
and of staff, but of their mounted 
officers, consequently company’s of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers 
must learn to act on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

It is to be regretted that the re- 
stricted field of operations and the 
wet weather prevented the more 
frequent employment of out-pickets, 
This important duty is not suffi- 
ciently practised in our army; in- 
deed, the system is not indicated 
with perfect clearness, and it would 
be well if on some future occasion 
especial attention were directed to 
the settlement of some of the ques- 
tions that have arisen in regard to 
its proper performance. For in- 
stance, supposing the front: of an 
army to be well covered by a cavalry 
screen, what pickets are required ? 
and should they be organised on 
the German system—viz., in three 
bodies, exclusive of the reserve, or 
in the simpler method that has 
VOL. CXVIII.—NO. DCCXIX. 


hitherto prevailed in our army? 
But for the employment of pickets 
a considerable extent of country is 
necessary, the armies should be at 
some distance from each other, and 
it would be well if the field of opera- 
tions were changed from the well 
known country around Aldershot to 
a locality with which our staff- 
officers were less intimately ae- 
quainted. The broad expanse of 
down-land in the vicinity of Wan- 
tage, and lying between the valleys 
of the Thames and of the Kennet, 
has not yet been tried as a field of 
operations, although it appears to 
present many advantages for autumn 
if not for summer maneeuvres, whilst 
any difficulties that might exist in 
regard to the additional supplies of 
water required for the troops, would 
be easily overcome by the skill and 
energy of the engineers. Beyond 
the laying down of the telegraph 
wires, and the preparation of the 
camping grounds by repairs of roads, 
making watering-places, &c., little 
scope was afforded to the scientific 
branch of our army. No forts were 
raised, nor was the pontoon train 
which accompanied the troops put 
into requisition on any extended 
scale. Questions connected with 
the artillery were, on the other hand, 
much discussed, notably the great 
principle involving the latitude 
given to commanders of field bat- 
teries, in conjunction with the ne- 
cessity of their united action for 
some common purpose. The dis- 
tances at which guns open fire, and 
the dread of exposing them to the 
rifles of the infantry, prevent artil- 
lery from being brought as much to 
the front as in former times; whilst 
the system of concentrating fire 
without massing together large 
numbers of guns, causes batteries 
to be scattered, and out of hand, 
not only of the generals of corps, 
or of divisions, but of their own 
proper commandant; consequently 
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the criticism more than once passed 
on the tactical employment of the 
artillery, was to the effect that their 
operations were too diffuse and not 
sufficiently confined to the main 
object at issue. The very excellence 
ef our guns, especially of the new 
sixteen pounders, adds to the diffi- 
culty of solving the problem in re- 
gard to the line of demarcation be- 
tween the individual responsibility 
permitted to commanders of bat- 
teries and their proper supervision 
by superior authority. The most 
effective fire of artillery is at ranges 
over a thousand yards, consequently 
to bring them nearer would be en- 
tailing danger without any advan- 
tage, excepting the moral support 
that the presence of guns might 
produce; but the further they are 
removed from the infantry, the 
more they are beyond the control of 
the general who would probably be 
directing the movements of attack 
or defence; and there arises a risk 
fest his intention, either from not 
having been sufficiently impressed 
on the commandant of artillery, or 
on the officers of the batteries, 
should fail to receive the support 
which the guus ought to afford. 
To increase the power and the ex- 
ecutive staff of the commandant of 
artillery might, in some degree, 
remedy the difficulty; but, on the 
other hand, a liability to divided 
responsibility and consequent hesita- 
tions might show itself. In fact, 
long ranges, and the extended field 
of operations thereby entailed, affect 
what may be termed the tactical 
discipline of artillery in a manner 
somewhat similar to the influence 
they have exercised on cavalry and 
infantry, and they appear to neces- 
sitate additional intelligence and 
education for the regimental officers, 
and, on the part of the general a 
habit of conveying to his subordinates 
a clear impression of his intentions, 
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leaving to them the execution of the 
details. . 

Another question almost involun- 
tarily arises from the study of the 
summer manceuvres, and from the 
examination of the history of recent 
wars. Is the somewhat prevalent 
idea a correct one, that the propor- 
tionate number of guns to infantry 
should be augmented? doves not 
rather the increased power of the 
rifle and the necessity of rapid 
movements appear to point to a 
reduction in the strength of the 
artillery? In most parts of Eng- 
land, how difficult it is to find 
ranges for artillery beyond those 
which the rifle would sweep; and 
what facilities for the shooting 
down of horses and the consequent 
capture of guns do the numerous 
hedges, banks, and hollow roads 
afford! Inferior troops need the 
moral support which even the sound 
of friendly guns affords; but good 
infantry learn that they carry a 
weapon which, in an_ enclosed 
country, will give them a terrible 
advantage over the best artillery, 
unless they be strongly supported; 
whilst the very necessity of pro- 
tecting guns may tend to cramp 
the elasticity of the riflemen who 
might otherwise be more profitably 
employed. The question is, of 
course, merely one of proportionate 
strength between the two arms, and 
as artillery cannot be rapidly im- 
provised, and as we in England de- 
pend for our field batteries entirely 
on the regular army, there is little 
danger in a great war of our being 
able to overstep the bounds which 
necessity would set for us. 

A consideration of the employ- 
ment of artillery in the enclosed 
and cultivated districts which the 
greater portion of England offers for 
the movement of troops, leads to the 
still larger question as to whether this 
country may not be more adapted 
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for offensive than defensive tactics. 
Nothing perhaps was more striking 
to the spectators of the recent man- 
ceuvres, than the ease with which 
the movements of large bodies of 
troops could be concealed, and the 
difficulty the army on the defensive 
met with in discovering the place 
from which the attack might be 
expected. For military purposes, 
the south of England is, to all 
intents and purposes, a forest inter- 
sected by numerous sunken roads, 
along which, by means of good 
maps and careful reconnaissances, 
troops could march, masking their 
operations by mounted riflemen 
pushed well to the front. Few 
defensive positions present them- 
selves which cannot be approached 
almost under cover, or which cannot 
be turned unperceived by the troops 
who may be occupying them. The 
long range of our artillery would be 
of little service, as the ground. is too 
broken to permit of being swept by 
its fire. To take up a position and 
await attack would be almost to 
court defeat, and it should be an 
established maxim that the army 
on the defensive must be prepared 
quickly and energetically to meet 
attacks by counter blows. The in- 
telligent use of cavalry becomes of 
the utmost importance, and if, as 
seems probable, this branch of the 
service is to be employed rather to 
prepare than to take part in great 
battles, it may be worth considera- 
tion whether their arms and even 
drill may not require some further 
alteration. Many cavalry officers 
are inclined to think that the 
sabreur must give way to the 
mounted rifleman, and if so, no 
sentiment arising from ancient tra- 
ditions, or regrets for past services, 
should prevent the changes which 
it may be requisite to introduce. To 
test the cavalry, and also to give 
scope for action to the supply and 
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commissariat branches of the army, 
a more extended field of operations 
than that allotted.to the late man- 
ceuvres becomes essential; and, 
viewing the change in feeling of 
the rural population in regard to 
the presence of troops, and the evi- 
dence of the little damage which 
their operations cause, it would not 
be difficult to find a new and wider 
field of action than those already 
selected. The good conduct of the 
soldiery, their strict discipline, and 
the ready market they afford, have 
removed the prejudices which many 
localities formerly felt against their 
presence, and if no other “benefit had 
accrued from the manceuvres of the 
past four years than the evidence they 
have given of the erroneous views 
of a soldier which were only too 
prevalent in the villages and rural 
districts of ‘England, it would go 
far to justify the comparatively 
slight expense they have entailed. 
The duties of the small but excel- 
lent body of police who accompanied 
the army were light in regard to 
the soldiery ; whilst every officer 
knows that if the temptations which 
the great cities offer to the recruit 
could be avoided, crime and sick- 
ness would be reduced to a minimum. 
Notwithstanding the unprecedented 
bad weather, and the exposure of 
the men, the sick lists of all the regi- 
ments diminished in a marked de- 
gree, and morally and physically 
the troops derived decided benefits 
from their short campaign. The 
young soldiers, contrary to pftecon- 
ceived notions, did their work admir- 
ably, and their physique was cer- 
tainly not inferior to that of the 
recruits of former years, Indeed 
it may be doubted whether, except 
as regards numerical strength, the 
army was ever in peace time more 
.efficient than at the present: time. 
The keeping up of a sufficient force in 
spite of the high wages and superior 
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inducements of civil life, and the 
due provision of efficient -reserves, 
may necessitate some modification 
or alteration of our military system ; 
but we venture to think that few 
who have either watched attentively 
the growth and progress of the 
summer maneeuvres, or who regard 
in a philosophical spirit the best 
method of training men in peace 
for the rude experiences of war, 
will doubt that the method of edu- 
cating officers and soldiers by an 
imitation—feeble although it may 
be—of their life in actual campaign- 
ing, is conducted on sound prin- 
ciples, and therefore recommends 
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itself equally favourably to the 
careful thinker and to the practical 
worker, England is rich enough to 
spend money to secure efficiency, 
and at the present time there is no 
desire to stint necessary military 
expenditure. The taxpayer is satis- 
fied that he obtains the proper value 
for’ the slight sacrifices he is 
called on to make, and we trust no 
desire will be shown to curtail a 
system which those who have 
watched the progress of the man- 
ceuvres must regard as containing, 
at all events, the germs of sound 
military education. — 





